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CHARDIN. By Hexsert E. A. Furst. With 45 Plates. 
Wide Royal 8vo, Gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 

THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION IN EUROPE. By 

{. A. L. Fisuer, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

IMPRESSIONS OF MEXICO WITH BRUSH AND PEN. 
By Mary Barron. With 20 Mounted Illustrations in Colour 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A HOLIDAY IN GAOL. By F. Martyn. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. 


DE PROFUNDIS. By Oscar Witpe. New issue. 
Cloth, 1 
STUDIES OF TREES AND FLOWERS. By M. 


Wriciry. With dezcriptions by Annig Lorrain Smith, 
F.LS. Small Crown 4to. 15s. net. 

THE BRETONS AT HOME. By Frances M. Gosrtina. 
With an Introduction by Anatote Le Braz. With 12 
Illustrations in Colour by Gastron Fantry Lescurs, and 32 
other Illustrations. Second & Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. By E. A. Braytey 
Hopexrtrs. With 16 Ilustrations. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 

Two Centuries of Berlin Court Life 

THE SEVEN EDWARDS ‘OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
K. A. Parmore, Author of “The Court of Louis XIII.” With 
12 INustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MYSTICISM. A Study in the Nature and Develop- 
ment of Man's Spiritual Consciousness. By Eve.rn 
Unperuitt. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND. By T. S. Crovsron, 
MD., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “The aoe of Mind.” 
With 14 Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

THE ASHES OF A GOD. By F. W. Bary, Author of 
“A Digit of the Moon.” With a Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

A MINE OF FAULTS. By F. W. Baty. 
Ed'tion. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. By F. W. Bary. 
Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 

JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. By R. S. 
Surters. With 15 Coloured Illustrations by Henry ALKEN. 
New Issue. Gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE IDEAL HOME. AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Mrs. 
Eustace Mites (Hallie Killick). Crown 8vo, 3s. é 

BERKSHIRE. By F. G. Brapanr, M.A. With 12 
Illustrations by E. H. New, 12 from Photographs and 6 Maps 
and Plans. Small Pott. 8vo. Gilt top. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CROWN. By Lucy Sezaty. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DONATELLO, By Mavup Crurrwett. With 81 plates 
Wide Royal Svo, gilt top. 15s. net. [Classics of Art 


SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. By Wittiam Morris 
Cottes and Henry Crarssweit. Feap Svo, 5s. net. 

RICHES AND POVERTY (1910). By L. G. Curozza 
Monry, M.P. Tenth and Revised Edition. Demy §vo, 
5s. net. 

THE DAY'S MESSAGE. Chosen and arranged by 
Susan Cootiper. Medium 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. ‘ 

BALLADS OF THE BRAVE. Voems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage and Constancy. By Freprrick Lana- 
pripas, M.A., D.Litt. Fourth and Revised Edition, with 

6d. 


Notes.. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
A s,.lendid book for the young. 

HER BOYS’ HOME. 
Illustrations by Witt Owen, R.4., O.M., and a Facsimile 
Letter by G. F. Warrs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

FAMOUS 'SEA-FIGHTS FROM SALAMIS TO TSU- 
SHIMA. By Joun Richarp Hats. With 17 Plans and 13 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 
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ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVERIANS. 


Cheaper 


Grant Rosegtson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
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FICTION 


JANE. By Marre Coretur. With a now preface. 
Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 1s. not. 


THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. By Roverr 
Hicuens, Author of “The Garden of Allah,” Crown 8vo, Gs 


“Tn many ways the mest perfect thing Mr. Hichens has yet a 
finished example of the art of story-telling.”—Morning Post. eraeds ay 


“In sustained and concentrated fascinat f 
I a al — c ion it equals anything Mr, Hichens 


A CHARMING HUMBUG. By Imocew Crank. 


8vo, 6s. 


THE ELDEST SON. By Arcureatp Marsuatr, Author 


“ of “ The Squire’s Daughter.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
The book charms and entertains from first to last.""—Athenaewm. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ACTOR. By Roserr Casrue- 
Ton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ergy gad OF JOHN COURT. By D. Mavp. 
rown Svo, 6s 


“A moving and thoughtful study by a writer of considerable literary and 
narrative gifts."’—Times. 


THE CARD. By Aryotp Bennert, Author of “ Clay- 
hanger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Fourth Edition. 
“Mr. Bennett is in his liveliest form in ‘ The Card.’ ++ Itis true comedy 


of character. He has created a type for eternal lau; ghter. He has ‘cheered us 
all up.’ "—Morning Post, 


“A most entertaining story, with never a dreary or dismal moment in it.”’ 
— Daily Chronicle. 
SHADOW-SHAPES. By Mavpe Awyestey, Author 
of “ Wind Along the Waste.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
= The absorbing drama grows vith every page, and it is all well and cleverly 
done.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 


. ag handling of this well-contrived story is clever and powerful.""—Morning 
Cader, 


GRIFFITH COLGROVE’S WIFE. By Geratp Firz- 


STEPHEN, Author of “More Kin than Kind.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A novel of excellent merit, which conveys a sense of knowledge and wice 
experience.”’"—Scotsman, 
By 


LORD RICHARD IN THE PANTRY. Martin 
Swarng, Author of “The Bishop and the Lady.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“A very gay and sparkling novel. The bright, witty, and clever talk makes 
an immediate appeal to the reader.’"—British Weekly, 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By Maxsorie Bowen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
**Miss Marjorie Bowen is now a fixed star in the literary firmament. With a 
trenchant style she impresses on the mind clear-cut pictures of mon ant 
women engaged on great affairs of life. Here she has managed to engage our 
sympathies to the utmost. ‘Defender of the Faith’ is indeed a remarkable 
achievement.’’—Morning Post, 
DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. By Epen Parturorrs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
“The book is a remarkably fine piece of work. compelling in its interest, and 
done with a fine sense of character.’’—Glasgow News. 


THE COIL OF CARNE. By Joun Oxennam. Crown 
8vo, 63. [Third Fdition. 
“ Full of crisp and thoroughly fresh writing. . . A suggestive and stirrin ; 
piece of romance.’’— Bookman, 
“A powerful story of much dramatic interest.’’—Pall Mall Garelte, 


LADY FANNY. By Mrs. Georcr Norman, Author of 


“ Sylvia in Society.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘The story is really beautiful; it is told with delicacy and restraint, and a 
kind of humour that adds enormously to its effect.""—Punch 


ROSAMUND. By Bearrice Wurrsy, Author of “The 

Result of an Accident.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

“This well-written story has an innate charm, and the picturo is full of 
touches true to Devonshire life.""—Scotsman, 


SPLENDID ZIPPORAH. By Mavp Srerney Rawsow, 

Crown 8vo, 6a. {Second Edition. 

“The big ‘celloist is really splendid and the people she encounters are 
cleverly studied.’'—Dundee Advertiser. 
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THE WAY OF A MAN. By Emerson Hovan, Author 


of “Tho Mississippi Bubble.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A tale full of strange adventure, the machinations of villainy and strong 
love interest.”"—Pall Mall G: «:tte. 
By C. N. and A. M 
Wiuramson, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 
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THE BEST BOOK ON MEXICO. 


MEXICO 


Its Ancient and Modern Civilization; History 

and Political Conditions; Topography and 

Natural Resources; Industries and General 
Development. 


By C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. 


With an Introduction by MARTIN HUME, a Map, and 64 
IMustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 5d). 


THE TRAGEDY OF ST. HELENA. 


By SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, Bart. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

This work, based upon long and minute study, deals with various aspects of 
Napoleon the man, rather than Napoleon the Empire builder. The greater part 
is concerned with his life at St. Helena, and vigorously indicts Sir Hudson Lowe 
and the treatment meted out to the great exile. The work of an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Emperor, the book is full of personal judgments, vigorously 
expressed, and is likely to arouse iderable di i 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 
GERMANY. 


By W. HARBUTT DAWSON, Author of “Bismarck and 
State Socialism,” ete. Cheaper edition. Demy 8vo, eloth, 
10s. Gd. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

"We stony recommend Mr. Dawson’s book to all serious politicians. Few 
publications in England have recently appeared containing in an equally con- 
densed form so much information of value to all persous who take an interest in 
or are responsible for affairs of State."’"—The Times. 


EASTERN ASIA: A History. 
By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
(inland postage 5d.) 
This work aims at giving in a short and eminently readable form the most 


salient points in the history of the whole of Asia, cast of Persia, China, and her 
old rival Japan, being made the chief centres of the story. 


THROUGH THE WILDERNESSES OF 
BRAZIL BY HORSE, CANOE, & FLOAT. 


By W. A. COOK. With 58 Illustrations. Demy §vo, eloth, 
4s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 

The main interest of this book lies in its deseriptions of life among the 
natives of Brazil. The auther has journeyed much in the interior of the 
country, in regions quite unknewn to the ordinary traveller, and has had 
stainge experiences among its primitive people, many of whose customs are 
curiously interesting. The book contains much that will attract the folk-lorist, 
the mis@.onary, the naturalist, and the general reader of trave) books. 


WOMAN AND LABOUR. 


By OLIVER SCHREINER, Author of “Trooper Peter 
Halket,” “The Story of an African Farm,” &c. Medium 8vo. 
cleth, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) Second Impression, 
* At last there has come the book which re or to be the | and 


the gospel of the whole awakening. . . book whieh will be and 
discussed for many years to come.’’—The Nation, 


THE GREAT OIL OCTOPUS. 
A complete Review of the History and Operations of the 
Standard Oil Trust in the United States, the British Empire, 
and Foreign Countries, from its foundation to the present 
date. By Truth’s Investigator. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
The Daily Chronicle says: ** With tireless activity the censeless game of grab 
on. . . How the seheme is worked, how law is violated, how fair and legiti- 
mate competition is crushed—all that is told with detail im the present book.” 
The Financial Times says: “‘ The book is a remarkable one, and constitutes a 
formidable indictment of ene of the most powerful corporations im the world.”* 


RUDOLF BESIER’S NEW PLAY. 


LADY PATRICIA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Also Cheap Theatre Edition in 
paper cover, ls. net. (Inland Postage 3d.) 


“One of the most delightful productions which the stage has shown us in 
recent years. Mr. Besier’s work would ‘read’ deliciously ; it is literary, it is 
witty, it is remarkable......‘ Lady Patricia® is much more than merely a suecess 
of laughter. It is also a of literature. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to convey the delicate feeling for words, the quaint, satirical, quizzing of 
Mr. Besier, of the précieuse, the dabblers in sentiment, the poseurs who form the 
people of his play."—The Standard, 


THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL. 
From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 


By SIR GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. With a 
Prefatory Note by E. V. LUCAS, and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Inland Postage 4d). 
This edition has beem issued im order that Sir George Dasent’s 
oy ee ae oo yy aren consideration, and its a. 
w ? 
sotien’s history a one ~ ene. For Burnt Njal may be approached either 
a Sitestans Somes, or as Dy ee narrative < = ten im. = strong 
passions. heroic feats ngth. Some best fighting in literature 
8 to be found within ita covers. : 











ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOks. 
AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. By the fiz; 


of Ronatpsuay, M.P., Author of ‘On the Outskirts of Empire tm Asie ® 

* Sport and Politics Under am Eastern Sky,” “A Wandering Stel”. 
the Far East.” 10s. 6d. net. dent in 
“Lord Ronaldshay adds to an already high repnutati i 
Miscellany.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. pene ee 
* Lord Ronaldshay’s volumes have all been good reading. 





‘Eastern 

Hi ‘ 
a striking testimony to the variety of his journeys and hig interes eet > 
valuable chapter in the book is undoubtedly that on ‘India and oe 
Reeiprocity.’ It tells the whole story in a nutshell, and is evidently te 
result of careful research.”—The Times, y the 


THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT EGypr 
Chapters on Ancient Egyptian History and 4 
By Antuur E. P.Weicatt, Inspector-General of Upper Egypt Depar > 
Antiquities; Author of “ Travels in the U Wey pian eer id 
Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh ot Egypt,” “A Guide to the 
Antiquities of Upper Egypt.” With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net, 
“.... This delightful exposition ;.....always interesting : 
common janine ‘ “ © and readable in np 
“Mr. Weigall is a fascinating writer en a fascinating subject.” 
— Liverpool Courier, 
WHAT AMERICA IS DOING. Letters 
from the New World. By Annrrre M. B. Mraxm, Author of “Ip 
Russian Turkestan,” &., &c. 108. Gd. net. 
* The book is one which the reader will find hard to lay down.”"—The Times, 
“A very exceptional volume; the brightest, and in some respects the best, 
study of the United States.”"—-The Sunday Chronicle, 


"* Messrs, Blackwood have the reputation ef discovering new and gifted auton.” 
BLACKWOODS’ NOVELS BY NEW AUTHORS. 
PETER’S PROGRESS. Ty Currstoram 


Hearn. 66. 
** Gives us very successfully the world of military Anglo-India.”—The Times, 
“Written in a vivacious and breezy style, thie novel should find many 


readers.”"-—The Globe 
THE SINISTER NOTE. By A. Wuisper. 
Author of ‘‘ Black Mark,” “ King and Captive.” 6¢. 
*‘& story which will be read with avidity by all into whose hands it may 
fall.”"—The Daily Telegraph. 
** Cleverly constructed and admirably written.’’—Standard. 
**Replete with sunlight, air, and fragrance ; artistic, and readable.” 
~—Dundee Advertiser, 
THE GENERAL PLAN. By Epmonp Cannuzn, 
Author of “ The Mantle of the East.” 62. 
“Since Kipling has abandoned Indian stories no one has written any half so 
good as these Mr. Candler gives us.’’— Birmingham Pest. 
THE GREEN WAVE OF DESTINY. By 
Fuaape Susan, Author of “An Incident by the Way,” im “ Black- 
we Ba 


** An able and interesting novel.” —Seotsman. 











DOLORES. By I. Compron-Burnerr. 6s. 
* An unusually original novel.”’—Times. 
“ Has style, atmosphere, and distinction. ‘Dolores’ is Suntan Mel, 
—Lauy 


“The conversation is brilliantly handled."’— Scotsman, 
-P of an exquisite skill m dialogue.”’— Glebe. 


OH! FOR AN ANGEL. By Marcvenrre Corts. 
Author of ‘‘ The Bias”’ and “ Marcia—A Transcript from Life.” 6«. 
“This story has many fine qualities. It is written with grace and enthusiasm 
«+». the eharacters are charmingly drawn.’’—Liverpool Courvr. 


THE LORD DOLLAR. (Don Dinero.) 
By Hanrer Curtis. Ge. 

“‘ A skilfully told story.”—Times. 

“Mr, Curtis may be tnlated upon having produced a very readable 
story indeed.”’—Financiel Times. ‘ : 

« The reader is thrilled at every turn, and the final scene is quite tremendous. 
‘The Lord Dollar’ is a book that should on no account be ——.. Mel, 
_ m™m 


THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. By E. Hosarr- 


Hamrven. 6s. [Just Published. 


RUTH WERDRESS. FATHER 
O’HARALAN. AND SOME NEW CHRISTIANS. An Angio- 
Irieh Tate. By Joun Gopwin FirzgeraLp. 68 [Just Published, 

NINETY-EIGHT AND SIXTY YEARS 
AFTER. By Aywprew James. 3s. Gd. 

il ceessfully earried out.”—Morning Pest. bd 
2s Ge ham had many stories of the exciting times of ‘The Rebellion, but 


have met with none to excel or indeed to equal the present — Whis, 
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By Joun BucHay. 


By Anpern Huts Braman, 
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For MAY contains 
The Foreign Legion. 
Space. 
The Big Bass of Salajak. 
Mr. Tudor Carreg—and Norah. 
Lord Melville. 


The Twymans, By Hewry Newsort. 


For Wilma. By R. C. Lexmann. 
A Mystery of Dickens. By Awprew Lave, 
te 8 hy 

Retaliation. 


By Aurrep Nores. 


The Pride of Prayer. - 
By Mora O’Nets. 


About “ Marie-Claire.” 
Musi without Method— ; 
The Indifference of the le—The Decay of Parliament— 
Juggling with the Income T'ax—Lord Goschen—Liberal, not 
Demagogue—The Interference of the State—Goschen and 
Home Rale. 
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ROMAN PLUTOCRACY AND BUREAUCRACY.* 
‘TagsE two volumes are of unequal size, cost, merit, and style. 
The larger volume contains 335 pages, and the smaller 152. 
One is by the Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Minnesota, and the other by a Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius, who dates his book from the British Museum. 
Both volumes treat of subjects which in themselves 
are interesting, and which indirectly are of practical 
importance because they are of current application. As 
the two subjects supplement one another, we may consider 
the volumes together. Though one is by an American and 
the other by an Englishman, we have no bias or prejudice, 
for they both represent English scholarship and come from 
English-speaking universities. We cannot, however, refrain 
from saying, in justice to our readers, that the smaller and 
cheaper volume is the more valuable and scholarly of the two, 
both in matter and handling. 

Mr. Mattingley has written a very scholarly treatise, the 
eighteenth of The Cambridge Historical Essays. It is clear 
and simple in its manner. It rests throughout on the Greek 
and Latin authorities, who are always referred to and often 
quoted in the footnotes. Mr. Mattingley is not only sober 
and refined in his own language, but he shows an admirable 
sobriety and restraint by keeping well within the statements 
of his original authors. In its scholarly handling and its 
scientific method, this little volume is the model of what a 
learned dissertation should be; and it possesses, besides, the 
sure touch and the urbane tone that should be the mark and 
the reward of cultivating those literae humaniores which are 
supposed to broaden the mind and mellow the behaviour. 
Our cordial thanks are due, certainly, to Mr. Mattingley, but 
we venture also to congratulate him upon an excellent and 
satisfying piece of work. 


2 
Professor Davis has conceived and executed his work 


differently. He has written, apparently, for a popular 
audience, and has accommodated his style to it. So much 
so that in striving to be easy he has not discriminated 
carefully enough between liberty and licence. He is, indeed, 
inaccurate in so many details that the misgiving caused by 
his genial and almost rollicking tone is increased by his 
accumulating blunders. We must quote a few, to justify our 
reluctant condemnation. On p. 23 we note the misprint 
Sacrovis, in the name of our old Tacitean friend Sacrovir. 
On p. 57 Celicia and on p. 108 Bosina disfigure the text by 
their geographical incorrectness. Geiserie, p. 122, is an ugly 
equivalent for Genseric ; and Panlliures, p. 180, is a worse 
mutilation of Paullinus. Cassius Dio, p. 63, is the unusual form 
of a delightful writer’s name ; and he is outraged further when 
he is made to say that he “alleges Livia” as giving certain 
advice to Augustus. Munatius Plancus, sung by Horace 
and thereby a friend of all the world, is disguised as Plaucus’ 
Page 253. Dalmatia is said to have immortalized itself in 
the name of the priestly Dalmatic, page 108; but, unfor- 
tunately, the dalmatic is the particular vestment of deacons, 
which in the Roman office is bestowed on them at ordination. 
Eve, perhaps, is an easy misprint for eye, but the author must 
bear the whole responsibility for such a saying as “ Wine, oil, 
wheat and flour were so abundant that Cato could feed them 
to his slaves,” page 199. It is not accurate to describe “ the 
old noblesse of France” as “a closed body,” page 220; for 
the tenure of many offices and the acquisition of certain lands 
admitted new families into the noblesse. 

Now we have not pointed out these various errors in any 
spirit of captious blame; but they do mark, deservedly 
and inevitably, the tone and mentality of the volume. 
They compel us to say that it is popular rather than 
scholarly, and it should be read with caution. We cannot 


Praise it without reserve, as we praised its companion. But, 
8 hae dr ete sites 9 





. 
(1) The In@uence of Wealth in Imperi illi i 
LT perial Rome. By William Stearns Da 
cn: Macmillan and Co. [8s. 6d. net. be? The Imperial Civil Service of 
Rome, the University Press. [4s.] 


y H. Mattingley, Cambridge; A 





having said this, we may commend it ungrudgingly for what 
it professes to be; and we hope it may be widely read, as it 
deserves. The author, perhaps, is not so original as he 
imagines, either in his view or his treatment; because, even 
in the days of Horace, the Romans were accused of a blind 
and hard devotion to money, and of narrowing their mental 
exercise to arithmetic. In repeating this accusation the 
Minnesotan Professor really says nothing new; and with 
regard to many points in his book, we might remind him of 
another Horatian satire: “ De te fabula narratur.” “When 
men cease to boast of birth,” writes the Professor of Romans 
under the Empire, “they commonly begin to boast of 
possessions,” and we seem to have heard something like this 
about New York society, unless it is much libelled by its 
novelists and reporters. It is interesting to know that the 
wealth of Crassus may be estimated at about 7,000,000 
dollars, and of the Freedman Narcissus at 16,000,000; 
but what are these paltry sums compared to the swel- 
ling hoards of a Carnegie or a Rockefeller? There is 
one detail of Roman expenditure which our modern societies 
might have adapted to their urgent needs with much profit. 
Professor Davis reminds us that the Forum (he might have 
remembered there were several), the porticoes, and a number 
of superb gardens were always open to the public, and then 
he goes on to describe the baths :— 

“Tt was no slight thing to have free access to the marble halls 

of the Baths of Caracalla. At the end of the third century a.p., 
there were in Romo eleven large public thermae, and 926 smaller 
privately conducted thermae. Caracalla’s baths could accommodate 
1,600 bathers at once, Diocletian’s 3,600.” 
There remains in the Vatican gallery, among its finer treasures 
in marble, a seat which shows how Diocletian's bathers were 
accommodated; and Caracalla’s bath is, after the Pantheon, 
the most stupendous building which has survived from 
Imperial Rome. 

Professor Davis has put together some very interesting 
details about financial methods, commerce, and travelling in 
Roman times. We are glad to see that he does not encourage 
the exaggerated statements which used to be current about 
Roman life in general, when everyboty accepted the words of 
poets and satirists as literally true, and judged of a whole 
society from exceptional cases. There is much in Mr. Davis's 
narrative which might be pondered with advantage by ourselves, 
especially where he deals with land, agriculture, marriage, 
and military duties. As to the latter, he says: 

“The Paz Romana brought many blessings. But one thing it 

did which in the end was suicidal to the power that maintained 
it. It taught the inhabitants of the Empire that war was a thing 
for the government only; that all fighting must be done by a 
relatively small professional class called an army.” 
He quotes Pliny as saying that “all publicly owned lands are 
neglected"; while both innumerable and insuperable, accord- 
ing to all our evidence, were the troubles of the smaller land 
owners. Above all, we might remember this warning, with 
our present madness for what is mis-called “legislation ” :— 

“Tf repeated and energetic legislation could have made tho 

Romans righteous, they would have been the most Puritanical of 
nations. The long catalogue of their sumptuary laws is a com- 
mentary upon tho futility of trying to make men simple and good 
by statute.” 
We have to dissent from many of Mr. Davis’s judgments about 
persons and principles. His opinion of Augustus is, we assert, 
both inadequate and unjust; but while we make reserva- 
tions in detail, we think the whole of his concluding 
chapter, “Some Reasons why the Roman Empire Fell,” is 
useful reading, and well worth serious consideration, though 
many strange and some crude utterances are to be met with in 
the course of it :— 

“The coming of Christianity did not destroy the Empire; but 
Christianity did little to save it...... St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine were no more able to afford a panacea for the evils of 
the Empire—social, economic, and military—than Arcadius and 
Honorius. Christianity in the fourth and fifth centuries was, 
perhaps, able to teach men howto die. It was not yet sufficiently 
developed to teach large masses of men how to live.” 


Mr. Mattingley’s “ Conclusion” is even more worth reading. 
In three pages he points out how provincial administration 
improved under the Empire as compared with the pillage, 
mismanagement, and injustice of the Republic. The Emperors 
succeeded where the Senate failed. His volume contains mafy 
salutary warnings for those who give their faith blindly to 
deliberative assemblies, especially when they try to rule a 
complex Empire. While he praises, and justly, the civil service 
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of the early Emperors, he stops short of the time when the 
administration had degenerated into a narrow, tyrannical, and 
ruinous bureaucracy. Let us remember that the Romans 
were able to devise a sovereign power which saved them from 
the incompetence of their Parliament, but nothing was able 
to save them from the tyranny and taxation of their Cabinet, 
with its ever-growing and rapacious horde of civil servants. 





SAILORS AS LETTER-WRITERS.* 

Miss Hattam Moornovse has done valuable service in 
making a “ representative and characteristic” selection from 
letters written by naval officers during a period of more than 
two centuries. They begin with the Armada and end with 
Trafalgar, and the editor has arranged them in four periods, 
each of which is introduced by a short “ prelude” noting the 
features which differentiate it from the others. The heroic 
age is naturally the earliest. The letters of Drake, Hawkins, 
and Howard have something of the grand style about them 
which is wanting in those of their successors. When Drake 
is urging the Admiralty not to wait to be invaded but to strike 
the first blow, what a roll there is in his sentences! To do 
this, he says, “will put great and good hearts into her 
Majesty's loving subjects both abroad and at_home, for that 
they will be persuaded in conscience that the Lord of all 
strength will put into her Majesty and her people courage 
and boldness not to fear any invasion in her own 
country, but to seek God’s enemies and her Majesty’s 
where they may be found: for the Lord is on our side, whereby 
we may assure ourselves that our numbers are greater 
than theirs.” Why Drake’s advice was disregarded is, 
perhaps, explained by a letter from Howard to Burghley 
dated a week later. The latest time, he writes, that the arrival 
of the Spaniards may be expected is the 15th of May, but the 
fleet is only victualled till the 18th. “If it be fit to be go, it 
passeth my reason. I think there is none that will venture to 
carry their ships to Portsmouth under a month’s victual. ... 
I think since ever there were ships in this realm it was never 
heard of that but a month’s victual was prepared for to 
victual withall. King Harry, her Majesty’s father, never 
made a lesser preparation of supply than six weeks.” Howard 
was clearly uneasy as to what might follow. “ Your Honour 
knoweth what danger wantin such a time may do, and how 
people are disposed upon want to be mutinous. . . . There 
was never a more willing company to venture their lives 
in her Majesty’s service than be here. Therefore, it 
were pity that they should Jack at the time of service.” 
But, prepared or unprepared, victualled or not victualled, 
neither Howard nor Drake had any doubt of the result. 
Though the Spanish force was “ wonderful great and strong,” 
the ships might be trusted to “doa better day of service for 
England than ever ships did for it yet,” and Drake doubted 
not “ but ere it be long so to handle the matter with the Duke 
of Sidonia, as he shall wish himself at St. Mary Port among his 
orange trees.” The value of war both as a means to peace and 
as a diversion from home troubles was fully recognised even 
then. “In my mind,” writes Hawkins to Walsyngham, “ our 
profit and best assurance is to seek our peace by a determined 
and resolute war, which, no doubt, would be both less charge, 
more assurance of safety, and would best discern our friends 
from our foes both abroad and at home, and satisfy the people 
generally throughout the whole realm.” 

There is no change as regards spirit in the next group 
of letters. They cover the second half of the seventeenth 
century, and the chief figure is Blake. His language 
is more sober and the Dutch have taken the place of the 
Spaniards. In the battle of Dungeness Blake was greatly 
outnumbered—“ the enemy’s fleet consisting of 95 sail, most 
of them great ships; three admirals, two vice-admirals, and 
two rear-admirals ’—and the result was not to his mind. The 
Admiralty, however, was better satisfied with him than he 
was with himself, and they paid no regard to his desire that 
they “would be pleased to think of giving me your unworthy 
servant a discharge from this employment so far too great for 
me.” The confidence of the Government was justified, for three 
months later Blake fought the battle of Portland. The two fleets 
were engaged for three days. On the 18th of February, 1653, 
Blake took seven or eight men of war and recaptured some of 
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his own ships which the Dutch had taken. At night the 

8 
Dutch ficet and we kept as near one another as we could con 
veniently without mixing.” The next day there was go little 
wind that Blake could not get up to the enemy till two o'clock 
“by which time we drew very near each other and had warm 
work while night parted us.” On the 20th the fighti 
lasted all day, but the following night, being very dark, « the 
Dutch got away from us, so that in the morning we could not 
discover one ship more than our own.” Blake says less of the 
pleasure this complete victory gave him than of his annoyance 
at the partial victory off Dungeness. “Thus yon sce,” he 
writes to the Speaker, “ how it hath pleased the Lord to dea} 
with us poor unworthy instruments employed in this late 
transaction, wherein He hath delivered into our hands some 
seventeen or eighteen of their ships of war, which have been 
by your fleet (without the loss of any ship save the ‘ Sampson’) 
taken and destroyed, besides merchantmen whose number we 
know not.” Even the “Sampson,” though it was a loss to 
the English, was no gain to the Dutch, as she was “so much 
torn and unserviceable, the captain and many men wounded 
and slain, that we took out the men that were left and let her 
sink im the sea.” Perhaps Blake’s heart was more in the war 
with Spain that followed, for the Dutch, after all, were 
Protestants. At all events, the capture of the Spanish 
Plate Fleet at Santa Cruz, “defended by strong forts,” 
says Miss Moorhouse, “and many guns—a death-trap, 
as it would seem, for any hostile ship that ventured in”— 
was the most striking success of Blake’s career. For him this 
wealth of military and naval array had no terrors. He found 
that the Spanish West India fleet was in the harbour, “ five or 
six galleons, three being flagships, and sixteen others having 
brass ordnance and their full complement of men.” The 
shore was lined with musketeers and commanded by six or 
seven forts. “Yet in four hours they were beaten, and all the 
ships driven ashore except the admiral and vice-admiral’s, 
which resisted most.” But even of these, “by 2 p.m. one was fired 
and the other blew up, and by evening all the rest were fired 
except two that were sunk; to complete the mercy, our own 
ships got off well, though some were maimed and had to be 
warped off, and the wind blew right into the bay, and the 
forts and castle continued to play upon us.” 

Perhaps the most interesting letter in the third period, 
1741-1783, is one from Captain Kempenfelt, the hero of the 
‘Royal George,’ comparing English and French seamanship, 
He thought that the French showed an alertness 
“not equalled by any of ours. When signals were thrown out 
to make sail, they were in an instant under a cloud of canvas; 
when they returned to their admiral, or were called to him, they 
ran close up to his stern with all sail set, when in a moment all 
disappeared but the topsails. If a ship was but at a small dis- 
tance from the admiral, she immediately spread all her sail, even 
to her stern sails if they would draw. This appears to me to be 
not only seamanship, but the brilliancy of it. . . . . There is also 
a vulgar notion prevails amongst us, and that even with our gentry, 
that our seamen are braver than the French. Ridiculous to sup- 
pose courage dependent upon climate. The men who are best 
disciplined, of whatever country they are, will always fight the 
best. The Roman troops beat those of all other nations, not 
because they were Roman, for their legions were composed of 
people from all countries, but because their discipline was 
superior to that of all other nations. It is a maxim that ex- 
perience hath ever confirmed, that discipline gives more force than 
numbers.” 


In the last period, the period of Nelson and Collingwood 
the letters take a more domestic tone. They tell of great 
victories and great hardships, but they are sometimes addressed 
to wives or sweethearts. Nelson writes to his betrothed, “ My 
heart yearns for you—it is with you; my mind dwells upon 
nought else but you. Absent from you I feel no pleasure; it 
is you, my dearest Fanny, who are everything to me.” Again 
it is to his wife that he writes what is perhaps his most 
characteristic sentence, “ Had we taken sail and had allowed 
the eleventh to escape when it had been possible to get at 
her, I could never have called it well done.” It is to a friend 
that Collingwood laments the “humiliation” of being 
sent “to cruise off St. Luccars to intercept the market 
boats, the poor cabbage-carriers,” when Nelson was 
winning the battle of the Nile. Collingwood, says Miss 
Moorhouse, is, perhaps, “the most pathetic instance 
of national neglect. The letters end with his solitary 
figure wearing out the last yeara of his life in endless 
watching at sea, forgotten by the country he bad served 
with such long faithfulness.” It is that which gives sadness 
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es as, “Tell me how do the trees 
to = planted. thrive? Is there shade under the three 
= for a comfortable summer seat? Do the poplars 
w at the walk, and does the wall of the terrace stand 
2” in a letter to his wife; or that in which he reminds his 
wer daughter “how difficult it is to make an old snuff- 
ered lady comprehend anything beyond Pam or Spadille,” 
and tells them that should he return to England and find 
his children other than he pictures them his head “would 
snk wi row. 
great eer Miss Hallam Moorhouse as doing valuable 
service in the preparation of this volume, because while the 
importance of the Navy in the abstract is universally recog- 
nised, too little is known of its inner history and working. 
Garrisons and maneuvres make the soldier a familiar figure in 
the country, but, except to the dwellers in the great dockyard 
towns, the sailor is a very rare visitant. Everything that adds 
to our knowledge of the men who lead and man our first line 
of defence helps to redress this inequality, and these letters 
are a good example of a very useful type of book. 





THE LADY.* 


“Tus female of the favoured social class "—* the female of 
a governing race”—“ who is distinguished from women at 
large by the number of things she may not do.” “Her 
history is distinct from that of woman, though sometimes 
advancing by meansof it... .” “Her fortunes do not rise 
and fall with those of women, but with those of men”: in 
such sentences as these the author gives her definition of the 
being she intends to study. That is not our definition of 
“lady,” a word which we hold, indeed, should be nothing more 
nor lessthan the female equivalent of gentleman, but our 
business now is not to define, but to supply our readers 
with Mrs. Putnam’s view. 

But whether we agree or not with Mrs, Putnam’s definition, 
she undovbtedly writes with grace and charm as_ well 
as with a remarkable display of classical, medieval, and 
modern learning. The stately procession, marshalled by 
her, walks through the centuries. After the ladies 
of Greece in their somewhat imprisoned lives come those 
of Rome, and there is quite a modern spirit of 
independence among the patricians who, with Hortensia, 
“came down to the forum to argue that taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” Such women made Cato, Cicero, 
and other great Romans very angry; and the consequence of 
this and other signs of rebellion was that the ladies of Rome 
were seriously ill-treated by some of her most distinguished 
writers. “The writers of Rome,” says Mrs. Putnam, “ have 
defamed the Roman Lady as the French novelists have defamed 
the Lady of France:” a suggestive and far-reaching remark 
which shows that her knowledge of the subject is not limited 
by her present study. 

Before passing on to the Mediwval and Renaissance Ladies, 
to be followed by the Lady of the Salon, the Blue-stocking, 
and a home study of that curious feudal survival, the Lady of 
the Slave States, we must linger a moment in the atmosphere 
of that powerful and dignified figure, the Lady Abbess. One 
need hardly remark that she, in a sense, belongs to the whole 
age. Gabrielle de Rochechouart-Mortemart, sister of Madame 
de Montespan and Abbess of Fontevrault in Louis XIV.’s 
reign, was a great and learned woman, a ruler by nature and 
position as well as a popular figure in Society ; and many other 
names moreorless modern might beadded to hers. Mrs, Putnam, 
however, confines her study of the type to the centuries before 
the Reformation. She accounts for the religious life, satisfac- 
torily to herself, by the one fact that in it women of good 
birth found a freedom from constraint, a chance of develop- 
ment, forbidden them by the social laws of their homes. 

She treats the nun, in short, as a kind of mediwval suffra- 
gette. There may be a good deal of truth in this aspect of 
the matter; but it is not the only one. The great factor, 
religion, cannot in the Middle Ages be quite safely treated as 
mere formalism, or as the amiable, occasional mysticism here 
and there mentioned with a sort of friendly contempt. It 
was a power, the respect and reverence for which protected 
those who preferred its service to the dangers, quite as 
formidable as the bondage, of their barbarous homes. In the 
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early days of the cloister Heaven and Hell were near realities, 
and this life was a short passage leading to one or the other. 
It seems as if, in following out her idea of the Lady's 
development on various lines of distinction, Mrs. Putnam 
has missed, or perhaps neglected, the true key-note of this 
part of her subject. 

That more or less mystic influence, of course, dominated 
Society till it died out practically, though never entirely, with 
the advent of the new learning. It ruled the picturesque, if 
bounded, life of the Mediwval Lady in her castle, a life which 
with all its monotony had both occupation and interest. 
If the romances exaggerate its charm, they do not, 
certainly, give a completely false impression. Tourneys and 
Courts of Love may have been exceptional occasions, but they 
existed, and were at least the imaginative background of a 
life both industrious and independent. The Lady of the 
Castle was a worker, a ruler, a nurse in sickness, often, in her 
husband's absence, a fighter in defence of children, property, 
and helpless hangers-on. If she had not much education in 
the way of books, she possessed all the knowledge found 
necessary in her own days, and in courage, hardiness, and 
greatness of character, if not in mental emancipation, she can 
bear comparison with the ladies of a subsequent age. No 
part of Mrs. Putnam’s book is more interesting ,than the 
chapters in which she enables her readers to study the 
contrast between the Lady of the Troubadours in her high- 
walled castle and the Lady of the neo-Platonists in her 
graceful Italian villa or gorgeous French chiteau—the Lady 
of Dante and the Lady of the Heptameron and the Courtier. 
Through all this, the leading idea is always present—the 
advance in individuality—culminating, perhaps, in the ever- 
attractive figure of Margaret of Navarre. After her, art 

ecomes for the time artificial, and freedom of thought becomes 
pagan licence, France following—though always, thanks to 
inborn good taste, in more moderate measure—the social lead 
of Italy. 


The seventeenth century is passed over very lightly, after a 
tribute to the original genius of Mme. de Rambouillet. This 
is because of a kind of literary necessity which insists that 
the Lady of the Salon, and nobody else, should follow the 
Lady of the Renaissance. But we thus lose the glimpse we 
might have had of a type of great lady that stood outside the 
requirements of Society and its salons. We may call her the 
Lady of the Fronde ; and we may point toa Royal Bourbon, 
the Duchesse de Longueville, with her extraordinary charm, 
or toa noble Rohan, the Duchesse de Chevreuse, with her 
superiority to all fashion and law—“trop grande dame pour 
daigner conunaitre la retenue, et n’ayant d’autre frein que 
Vhonneur. .. .” These women were quite as characteristic of 
French society, quite as much the typical “ Lady,” as all the 
successors of Madame de Rambouillet; and their type also is 
one that endures, if not precisely on the lines laid down by 
Pericles. 

However, Mrs, Putnam is, of course, justified in pointing to 
the eighteenth century as the time when women, brilliantly 
clever if not always well educated, freed from formality as 
well as from illusions, with a strong foundation of common- 
sense below their many affectations, really came to their own 
in the way of social power. There was a time in that 
century when the Lady ruled both literature and politics, 
and ruled them all the more absolutely because—as Mrs. 
Putnam quotes from the brothers Goncourt—her strength 
lay hidden behind a light, lively, ironic sentiment and 
a mobile intelligence. It is very well put that such 
a Lady is best represented in pastel, which “ carries 
with it a whole theory of manners, of love and life.” 
“ Manners "—here was the triumph of the Lady. Mrs. Put- 
nam accepts the fact as a philosopher and a student, however 
in principle she may belittle its importance. Whether the 
Lady signifies to us or not her “conception of manners... . 
remains the basis of civilised existence.” And this is not 
only true in France but everywhere in what is called Society. 
It is not “the Frenchman's view” alone that “the art of life” 
was created by the Lady. That art of life leaves no one out 
in the cold: it teaches outward respect, at least, for humanity ; 
where it has been thoroughly learnt the old, the middle-aged, 
the plain, the shy, may venture without fear, and this was 
what surprised Horace Walpole in his French experience. 
“Un bon coeur, c'est les bonnes maniéres,” said a con- 
noisseur in these things, but even a good heart. without the 
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traditions of a Lady, does not always make Society de- 
lightful. 

The transition from Madame du Deffand to the blue- 
stockings is not calculated to flatter our English pride. With 
exceptions, such as Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu and Mrs. 
Thrale, our clever ladies of the eighteenth century were some- 
what stiff and ponderous; manners which were natural in 
France were pedantic in England, and Horace Walpole found 
them so. These national comparisons are very difficult, 
however, and not always practical, and, as a fact, the 
earnestness of the blue-stockings, if a step in the decline of 
the typical Lady, was an advance towards the useful inde- 
pendence of the modern woman. 

As might be expected, Mrs. Putnam's picture of the planter 
Lady is one of especial interest; and it will be read with a 
certain fascination as describing a form of Medizvalism, or 
rather Orientalism, so near our own day. If the Lady of the 
Southern States stands naturally outside the direct develop- 
ment of her kind, as sketched in these pages, she is none the 
less a brilliant example of the type—an example now as 
remote from the world we live in as the admired Lady of the 
‘r'roubadours. 

We will take leave of this entertaining book in the author's 
own words :— 

“One after another the fabrics that supported her [the Lady} 
have tottered, but she remains, adapting herself to each new set 
of circumstances as it arises. It is possible that an advancing 
social sentiment will extinguish her altogether, but she can never 
be forgotten.” 





POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY.* 


THE present season bas not, we must confess, produced much 
of conspicuous or exceptional merit in the way of popular 
natural history books. We have selected for mention in one 
article a variety of books which are attractive in different 
ways, but which hardly call for a longer and more detailed 
review. In some cases the photographs, which now adorn all 
natural history books, are plainly the foundation on which the 
writing of the book has been based. When the photographsare 
of real merit and interest, as are those of Mr. Douglas English 
in A Book of Nimble Beasts, the result is a very pretty volume 
of stories which will delight children. The photographs of 
animals, bats, toads, mice, badgers, beetles, foxes, butterflies, 
and especially of sand-wasps, are excellent. The text too is 
written in a way to amuse children and secure their attention. 
They will be well entertained, and will learn a certain amount 
of natural history. 

Passing from animals to trees, we have another work of 
attractive appearance intended for adult readers. DPnglish 
Woodlands and their Story can best be described as a 
superior kind of guide-book, which may be read by those who 
are not visitors to the localities that are dealt with, We 
suspect that Mr. Houghton Townley’s remarkably good 
collection of photographs, or “camera pictures” as he is 
pleased to call them, formed the basis of his work. But 
whether the text was written for the pictures or the illustra- 
tions prepared for the book is unimportant. The volume is 
illustrated with a profusion of plates of woodland scenes and 
famous old trees. The last chapter contains technical hints 
on woodland photography, at which the amateur is seldom 
very successful. The introduction tells us a little about the 
forest laws, and explains such terms as “vert ” and “ purlicus ” 
without pretending to be more than a superficial survey of 
the subject. Burnham Becches fill nearly the first third of 
the volume, and suggest anecdotes of the poet Gray and Mrs. 
Grote. Sherwood Forest naturally recalls Robin Hood, and 
we cannot think of the New Forest without Rufus. It is the 
least spoilt of any in the book. Theroadsinthe New Forest run, 
unfortunately, with Roman straightness. At Epping, as 


* (1) A Book of Nimble Beasts. By Douglas English. With over 200 Iliustra- 
tions from Photographs of Living Animals taken by the Author. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. [6s. net, }——(2) English Woodlands and their Stery. By Houghton 
Townley. Illustrated by 100 Camera Pictures taken by the Author. London: 
Methuen and Co. [I5s. net.}——(3) Sketches of Country Life. By Edward 
Step, F.L.S. With 160 Illustrations from the Author's Photographs, London : 

n Low, Marston, and Co. [6s, net.]——(4) Fairy Plants: a Fern-Rook 
for Children. By Francis George Heath. With 180 Lllustrations on Fern 
Bubjects. London: John Ouseley. [3s. 6d. net.}——(5) In Nature’s Nursery: a 
Children’s Nature Story-Book. By Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A. Tlustrated with 
49 Photographs direct from Nature. London: Charles H. Kelly, [3s. 6d. net. } 
——(6) The Home-Life of the Spoondill, Photographed and Described by Bentley 
Beetham, F.Z.S. With 32 Mounted Plates. London: Witherby and Co. [5s. 
net. } (7) The Book of the Animal Kingdom (Mammals). By W. Percival 
Westell, P.L.S. With 14 Coloured and 260 Plain Plates from Photos. London: 
J. M. Dent and Sons. [10s. 6d. net.|——(8) A Child's Year with Nature. By 
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Mr. Townley says, the broken ginger-beer bottle and the torn 
newspaper struggle bravely with the flowers of the forest, 
Next, we have the Forest of Dean, with its coal and iron 
workers; then Windsor Forest, with recollections of Royalt 
The grand avenue at Savernake suggests a disquisition - 
sacred groves and the origin of Gothic architecture, Ashdown 
Forest, as the last remaining piece of the great Anderida 
Silva, has a history of its own to which few pages are devoted, 
So Mr. Townley Jeads his readers on, describing and dis. 
coursing. Even the most superior sort of guide-book does 
not aim very high, and Mr. Townley has accomplished what 
he undertook. His book is easy reading, if not very note. 
worthy as a history of our forests. 

Mr. Edward Step is a popular writer on natural history 
who is already widely known. His Sketches of Country Life 
consists of a number of disconnected chapters, or essays, such 
as must be expected when journalistic work is reprinted, 
More than half of the twenty-seven pieces have been collected 
from various periodicals and enlarged. They cover such wide 
ground that it is hard to describe the book. Most treat of 
natural history rambles in Surrey,—Boxhill, Leith Hill, ang 
the old Basingstoke Canal are favourite localities. Botany 
and entomology are Mr. Step’s special subjects. The articles 
on fungi and “Shall We Eat Toadstools?” on wild fruit, moths, 
morels, and British orchids, all contain enough to open the 
eyes of those who are unlearned in such matters. There jg 
also a vast profusion of photographs secured by the author 
on his rambles. He is best when he is didactic and never 
aims at fine writing. It is a great thing also that his natural 
history is sound. “An Ancient Industry ” treats of charcoal. 
burning, which is still carried on in the Surrey hills, 
Mr. Step writes well, and his book is a pleasant one for 
readers whose tastes incline them to dabble in natural history, 
He ranges from the Surrey hills to the seashore, and two or 
three of his papers are devoted to fish-life. 

Fairy Plants is not a happily chosen title, even for a book 
to teach children something about ferns, Nevertheless, Mr. 
F. G. Heath, whose popular writings on botanical subjects 
are already well known to thousands, has produced a satis. 
factory little book. He is an enthusiastic writer to whom 
ferns appear especially attractive. But what is more to the 
point, he has managed to write for the young on the structure 
and reproduction of ferns in a fashion that will be intelligible 
to them. Some tolerably good illustrations assist his explana- 
tions. Though he writes in one place of the prothallus and 
in another of the prothallium, he explains in elementary 
language what the “ fern-scale” is and what organs it bears, 
It is a great thing in popular scientific books to have nothing 
to unlearn if one carries the study further. Mr. Heath does 
not say much about fairies except in his opening chapter. 

Since we are on the subject of fairies, let us see what the 
Rev. S. N. Sedgwick has to say in “a word to grown-ups” 
which serves as his preface to In Nature’s Nursery, which he 
describes as “ A Children’s Nature Story-Book.” He also is 
a well-known popular writer. He declares that fairies are as 
delightfully real to children as ever they were, and implores 
his older readers: “ For Heaven’s sake, in this rationalist 
age, leave the children their illusions and try to believe them 
yourselves.” Tastes differ, but for our part we think it best 
to keep zoology and fairies in separate books. Mr. Sedgwick, 
however, has written about the adventures of Maurice, a little 
boy who makes himself small enough to go down a mouse- 
hole. In his expeditions he meets and talks with many 
animals and plants. In this way amusement is combined 
with instruction, and the style of the book will appeal to 
young children, who will not fail to appreciate Mr. Sedgwick’s 
humour. 

We come next to a more serious work, which will 
appeal to all who are interested in birds. Once more the 
plates are the main feature. The Home-Life of the Spoonbill, 
by Mr. Bentley Beetham, is a slender but prettily got up 
volume. It contains some unusually excellent photographs 
of breeding spoonbills and storks, as well as common and 
purple herons. The fifty pages of letterpress that accompany 
the thirty-two plates tell how they were obtained in Holland, 
and give interesting particulars of the habits of the birds. 
Mr. Beetham draws attention to the bittern-like habit of the 
purple heron when it aims at concealment, standing with the 
bill almost vertically upwards. Both young and old possess 
a remarkable power of walking over the bush-tops. The usual 
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vrethod of feeding is to disgorge the food into the nest. The 
gpoonbills were distrustful of those who invaded their 
marshes, which also held colonies of nesting black-terns. 
It is not without possibility that both these attractive 
ies may with encouragement return to their English 
nesting-places. . ; 

The next book is also zoological, but of quite another kind. 
We feel, as Mr. W. Percival Westell writes of the jackal, 
that our “diet is omnivorous.” The Book of the Animal 
Kingdom deals with mammals, and will be attractive and 
interesting to the young and unlearned readers for whom 
it is intended. It is best not to be too critical of Mr. 
Westell’s peculiarities of style. Writing of the wolf, he says 
“the prey is a differential one”; and again of the elephant: 
«Who, excepting those who study animals, would imagine that 
the well-known tusks—so valuable as articles of commerce— 
are simply two enormously developed tecth situate in the upper 
jaw?” We should have thought that almost every one who had 
ever heard of an elephant knew this. The coloured plates are 
excellent, and there are besides two hundred and fifty photo- 
graphs of animals by Mr. Berridge, a clever photographer. 
The text is compiled from many sources. Although only 
intended for popular reading, it is not as free from in- 
accuracies as it might be. It is a misfortune that Mr. 
Westell did not secure the help of a competent zoologist to 
read his proofs and correct such obvious errors as are con- 
tained in the statements, for instance, that “our largest 
living British mammal is the badger”; that the brown bear 
“is no longer to be found in Scotland, although it lived among 
the mountains there so late as 1707”; and that walruses are 
found in the South Polar regions. The text is arranged in 
nineteen chapters under headings such as “ Animals with 
Armour,” “Rats and Mice,” “Giants of the Deep,” and so 
forth. The conscientious critic would like to say that this is 
“a capital book for young naturalists,” but is compelled to 
add that with a little more knowledge and care it might have 
been much better. 

For Sunday-school teachers who take classes in natural 
history may be recommended A Child’s Year with Nature. 
In fifty-two chapters Miss Briggs suggests subjects, facts, 
stories, questions, and thoughts for a very elementary Sunday 
natural history lesson. Willow-catkins, tadpoles, birds’ nests, 
sweet-peas, acorns, cats, robins, and the snow are instances 
of the subjects chosen for talks. The illustrations are fair, 
and the text shows how to excite children’s interest, and 
sometimes leads up to a Scripture reading. 

Our last book is, curiously enough, much of the same kind, but 
without the Sunday-school element as a basis. All teachers who 
give instruction in elementary natural history to youthful classes 
will find exceedingly useful suggestions in Teachers’ Notes on 
Nature Study. The requirements for a lesson, the points to 
be noted, the blackboard diagrams, and, above all, the notes 
for the teacher’s own use, should prove of real assistance. 
The scheme covers animals and plants,—the tadpole, the 
spider, the bee, the buttercup, and the dandelion are among 
the familiar objects on to which a lesson is tacked. The small 
volume contains a mass of well-arranged matter, and the 
information is sound and accurate. The notes appeared 
originally in the “Newton Nature Handbooks,” which 
have been used in many schools. Nothing is forgotten; 
the chief requirement for the first lesson is a live cat. We 
are reminded that “the animal should be very tame or it 
will not submit to the necessary examination and will not 
feed before a class of children.” We may cordially recom- 
mend this small volume, which is quite Teutonic in its 
thoroughness. The amount of accurate, detailed, and 
digested information it contains is remarkable. 





THREE BOOKS ON SOCIALISM.* 
Tae volume, the earnestness, and the plausibility of the 
Socialist propaganda are not to be denied. The attack now 
being made on the Constitutional checks in our system of 
popular government is not avowedly carried on in the interest 
of Socialism. When, however, we have settled how much of 
the misgovernment of Ireland is to be transferred from West- 


* (1) Modern Socialism in its Historic Development. By Dr. M. Tugan- 
Baranowsky. Translated from the Russian by M. I. mount. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. [3s. 6d. ] (2) Twentieth-Century Socialism. By 














Edmond Kelly. London: Longmans and Co, [7s. 6d. net.]——(3) Constructive 
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minster to Dublin, the question of “constructive Socialism ” 
will have to be faced. How far its present incongruous 
alliance with Socialism may carry the Liberal Party it is 
impossible to say, but for some members of it a rude 
awakening is in store, and many may live to regret the lack of 
the Constitutional armour of defence which they are now 
eager to throw away. 

It might be well for us, therefore, to try to gather the sig- 
nificance of the epithets “Modern,” “'Twentieth-Century,” 
and “Constructive,” and to see how the doctrine here taught 
differs from older and cruder forms of Socialism. Our space 
permits only a bird's-eye view of the issues. For our present 
purpose modern Socialism may be said to have begun with 
the projectors of Utopias, with Owen, Saint-Simon, and 
Fourier. They were men of noble ideals, and, we must add, 
of not a little vanity. Their high purpose and disinterested- 
ness are creditable and hopeful products (not peculiar only to 
them) of that very economic order which they bitterly 
denounced,—a point which ought not to be overlooked. They 
proposed as a remedy the withdrawal of their adherents from 
the established system of things, and the organisation of com- 
munities ona new model. Experiments were tried and came 
to nothing. There was an ineradicable tendency to revert to 
type. 

This, we believe, is the rock on which all Socialist recon- 
structions are bound to suffer shipwreck. It has been pointed 
out that though the great French Revolution was caused by 
economic evils, by famine and social wrongs, the results were 
entirely political, Never for a moment did society break 
away from the so-called capitalist model. And so, we suspect, 
it must always be. It may be possible, if some strong counter- 
motive makes itself permanently felt, that an incipient instinct 
may be checked or even cradicated; but when a certain line 
of conduct has been dictated to mankind from the very 
earliest days of associated life till the present time, the 
instinct so created, and the type of civilisation which has 
grown up round it, are accomplished facts which can no more 
be altered than the taking of Troy Town. The system which. 
is founded on such instinct may purge itself of inconveniences 
and develop towards higher ideals, but it cannot be destroyed 
and replaced by something totally different. This, it will be 
found, is the insuperable obstacle to any permanence of 
Socialism in the civilised world. 

The Utopian view of Socialism suffered discredit from the 
failure of its experiments, and gave place to the so-called 
scientific Socialism of Marx. The Utopists were not revolu- 
tionists. They criticised the existing order, but their main 
appeal was to the model society which they were always trying 
to establish. Marx, on the other hand, laboured to show that 
poverty was the result of an economic order so wicked and 
unjust that it must necessarily grow worse and end in revolu- 
tion. Only through revolution was reconstruction possible. He 
based his arguments on certain statements made by Ricardo 
and the so-called orthodox economists. He rejected the funda- 
mental principle and justification of our present economic 
order, the doctrine that in every exchange both parties profit. 
On the contrary, he held that in every exchange of labour for 
wages a fraud was perpetrated on the wage-earner. Such a 
system was bound to make the poor poorer and the rich richer, 
and to end in a cataclysm. Im the inevitable chaos that 
would necessarily result, a reconstruction of society on 
Socialist lines would become possible. The whole argument 
is based on misconception. The prophecy is manifestly not 
coming true. Society is not ideal, but clearly it has greatly 
improved since the days when Marx wrote. His reconstructive 
schemes, moreover, involving as they did the abolition of 
money and personal liberty, were obviously impracticable 
and repugnant to the common-sense of mankind. Still, 
this preposterous edifice has arrogated to itself the title 
of “scientific.” It seemed to explain a grievance which 
justified and inevitably led to revolution. Of late years 
there has been a disposition in the Socialist ranks to abandon 
this attitude as untenable. The grievance is now assumed, 
and, as all persons admit the imperfections of present social 
arrangements, there is no difficulty about this. Marx’s so- 
called scientific analysis of the grievance as the result of 
the surplus value inequitably accruing to the purchaser of 
labour is tacitly dropped. His expectation that the capitalistic 
order was doomed is explained away. As the movement 
towards Socialism is now held to be evolutionary, not 
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revolutionary, there is no room for bis fantastic scheme of 
sccial labour-notes as a substitute for money. Permeation, 
therefore, is the appropriate policy. This involves an important 
change of front. No new “scientific” explanation of the 
grievance has been substituted for the discarded doctrine of 
Marx. The movement, indeed, now sustains itself on a griev- 
ance which is not scientifically explained, and on a passionate 
resentment which is intelligible enough. It continues to 
expend its fury against constituted society, rejecting the 
methods but pursuing the direction inculeated by Marx. 
Here the “modern,” “twentieth-century,” ‘“ constructive ” 
exposition of the question comes in. Characteristically Dr. 
Tugan-Baranowsky urges the necessity of going back to the 
“ Utopists” for inspiration. The details of reconstruction 
which prove such a stumbling-block are the means, not the 
end, of Socialism. The end is not easily formulated. It is an 
aspiration for an equality and justice that baffles definition. 
Mr. Kelly announces his conviction that our present system 
will break on the fact of the “solidarity of mankind,” but, he 
adds, it is not sufficient to prove “that Socialism is sound in 
theory.” We have to show that it is “attainable in fact,” and 
to set out the “one way” along which our “imagination can 
sifely travel.” Mr. Harold Russell is even more nebulous. 
Socialism claims, he says, that “none should receive greater 
reward than that determined by such relation [7.c., the relation 
between reward and merit}, individualism claiming that none 
should be deprived of superior rewards justified by this 
relation.” The purpose of his work, he tells us, is to reconcile 
these two views, and “to develop this truth so far as possible 
into a definite code of ethics which, if logically interpreted, 
must furnish an unquestionable guide for all future 
reform.” 

It is useful, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu in his great work on 
Collectivism (English edition, p. 276), 


“to have established the fact that, by the admission of those who 
were formerly their chief evangelists, those pretentious theories 
[i.e., the Marxian theories} have been completely destroyed ; 
instead of a compact doctrine, nothing now remains but vague 
although dangerously attractive aspirations ; but the more smiling 
and placid the countenance of the Siren the greater is 
the danger that ingenuous souls and vacillating minds will be 
seduced by her charms and dragged down into the abyss.” 
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The volumes before us contain, each of them, a violent 
attack on existing arrangements; they appeal to the Utopist 
dreams of earlier Socialists, to the solidarity of mankind, to a 
nebulous conception of justice which tries to combine two 
incompatible principles. The operative part of their plan 
follows, and seems to consist mainly, and in the first instance 
at all events, in advocating an indefinite extension of municipal 
trading. The growth of the Trust and of joint-stock enter- 
prise will lend itself to this. The present owners will 
be expropriated and compensated by credit notes of the 
State, bearing no interest and liable to be the mark 
for confiscatory taxation. Private property and liberty of 
a kind, we are assured, are to be preserved. The scheme 
may avoid some of the more patent absurdities of the older 
Socialism, but municipal trading is not Socialism; it is 
merely a form of capitalism more liable as a rule than others 
to corruption and inefficiency. We who feel impelled to 
accept the inevitable basis of society as we find it, and to 
make such apology for it as we can, may allow the 
invective of the Socialists against it to pass, may 
sympathise with their ideals, but we cannot admit that 
their proposed methods of reform bring us any nearer 
their goal. Nor are we alone in this, as witness the 
criticisms brought to bear on this programme by sections of 
the Socialists themselves. Prince Kropotkin, who represents 
the philosophical Anarchists of the party, repudiates the 
proposed Collectivism as merely substituting an arbitrary 
bureaucracy for the private directors of industry. M. Sorel, 
who represents the new revolutionary “ syndicalism,” 
expresses his dissent in more forcible terms. He finds no 
comfort in this programme of the “ Réformistes,” to which 
eategory our three authors belong. Absurd people! he 
exclaims; “ ils espérent noyer le syndicalisme révolutionnaire 
dans la salive de messieurs les professeurs,”—a sentence which, 
if not argumentatively conclusive, is at least expressive of 
passionate resentment and contempt. The “reformist” pro- 
gramme in effect is, we believe, impossible, and obviously 
it is repudiated by the extremists, who, indeed, in this case 
have logic on their side. 








POOR-LAW REFORM* 


Mr. Cuartes Boorn has printed a new edition of hig 
small volume bearing this title, and since its first issue 
the report of a committee of the County Councils As. 
sociation has been published. This last document gives 
the view of a committee of county councillors as to 
how best, in the event of the responsibility for poor. 
law administration being thrown on the county councils, 
such new duties could be rearranged. It is a remarkable 
pronouncement. It seems to have been accepted unani. 
mously, as drafted by the chairman of the committee, with 
little or no discussion. It has been hailed by some 
amiable people as a golden bridge over which the 
supporters of the Majority and Minority Reports may be 
willing to pass. A closer examination will, we fear, show how 
premature and unfounded such a hope must be. Lord 
George Hamilton, it is true, in a letter to a correspondent, 
printed in the Morning Post (March 2nd), understands 
that the principle of “one authority,” as against the five. 
authority scheme of the Minority, is affirmed, but even this 
seems very doubtful. The drafters of the report are so vagne, 
or, as we suspect, so unversed in the subject, and consequently 
so unappreciative of the difficulties of the situation, that they 
do not make it clear whether they mean the education authority 
to be responsible for the maintenance, as well as the teaching, 
of poor-law children. It definitely proposes a new authority 
for the unemployed, a suggestion which we are glad to 
notice is condemned by Lord George Hamilton, and something 
very like a new authority is proposed for medical relief. The 
Report, however, reduces itself ad absurdum by the statement 
twice repeated that it ‘does not profess to deal with London 
and the larger towns.” Now since everyone knows that it is 
only in London and the large towns that there is any difficulty, 
the amazing levity which solemnly puts forward this report as 
a suggestion in any way relevant to the present controversy 
is very remarkable. 

This practically is the verdict of Mr. Booth and also of Sir 
Arthur Downes. A “ postscript” from the latter is printed by 
Mr. Booth. This is important not only as the expression of 
opinion by a competent authority, but as representing un- 
officially the views of the Local Government Board. Itisa 
plea for reform rather than revolution ; it consists of four 
pages only, and should be studied by all. Mr. Booths post- 
script is no longer, and together these two criticisms should be 
enough to expose the futility of this new proposal. 

The question, it appears to us, is being narrowed to 
the point of how to secure a more enlightened admini- 
stration of the present law. The majority ask for changes 
that amount to a revolution—and very logically, having 
found the present boards of guardians unsatisfactory, they 
seek for a new authority. We recognise the force of 
the argument, and if we thought it possible that a 
committee of independent archangels could be secured, we 
would accept it without demur, but we are told that 
administration by expert commissioners (a plan which we 
are much inclined to recommend experimentally for London 
and some large towns) is an impracticable proposal. We 
feel, therefore, that, as we are not allowed to propose @ 
really efficient form of administration we shall probably 
have to fall back on some altogether unberoic policy of 
reform. This is offered to us by the argument set out by 
Sir A. Downes, by Mr. Booth, and, it is understood, by Mr. 
John Burns himself. This probably will prove to be the line 
of least resistance, and our duty is to watch and take 
advantage of such opportunities as may occur for strengthening 
the influences that make for good administration. 

We regret to notice that there is a disposition on the part 
of some guardians, of whom Mr. Lansbury is making himself 
the mouthpiece, to oppose and obstruct the efforts of the Local 
Government Board to improve administration by the exercise 
of its powers to issue orders. If the guardians lend themselves 
to this agitation they will, in the eyes of many who are now 
prepared to support them, forfeit confidence, and indeed will 
be held to prove up to the hilt the indictment which has been 
levelled against them by both the Majority and Minority 
Reports. Too much importance, however, must not be 
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_ . 
to such ebullitions. Whatever course is taken, we 
om the hostility of wreckers. Mr. Lansbury was a 
ardian of Poplar responsible with his colleagues for the 
eonfasion, and worse, which followed a socialistic administra- 
tion of the poor law in that union. By a strange freak he 
yas appointed a commissioner to advise the nation. He was 
, signatory of the Socialist minority report, and naturally he 
and those who agree with him will dotheir best to obstruct all 
other proposals. It is sincerely to be hoped that guardians, 
even if their sensibilities have been affronted by criticisms 
which they think unjust, will dissociate themselves from 
these tactics. We are grateful to Mr. Bocth and Sir A. 
Downes for the assistance they give in joining the issue. We 
hope we are right in thinking that we shall not hear much 
more of the five-authority poor law which is to canvass high 
and low for applicants for relief and yet somehow not to be a 
poor law. It might form a theme for a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, but in practical circles we have surely heard the last 


of it. 





HISTORY OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY.* 


Mr. Canton takes up the story of the Society at the jubilee 
of 1854, and carries it on as far as the centenary of 1904, It 
cannot have been an easy task. To deal at all with so vasta 
mass of facts and figures and names was a work demanding 
patience and industry of no common kind ; to make out of it 
a literary whole, to create a history out of what might have 
been a mere chronicle or even a catalogue, required gifts of 
another kind—a. sense of fitness, a judicious selection, 2 power 
of effectively grouping personalities and incidents. Mr. Canton 
has shown himself amply qualified for the task. Both he and 
the Society for which he has worked may be heartily con- 
gratulated ou the result. 

To begin with the materia! results of the Bible Society's 
labours, we find some quite amazing figures in appendices. In a 
century of existence it circulated nearly two hundred million 
copies of the Scriptures, either in whole or in part. These 
were in 317 languages. Looking through the list, we find a 
blank in the column headed by “ Bibles and Old Testaments ” 
when we come to the item “Greek (Ancient).” The Society, 
therefore, would seem not to print the Septuagint—the 
name is wanting in the indices. At “ Latin” we find the 
same blank, The Vulgate Old Testament is therefore want- 
ing, though the New, presumably in the same version, shows a 
cireulation of nearly sixty thousand copies. We say, “ presum- 
ably,” because the Society has judiciously stood by its principle 
of issuing the Vulgate in Roman Catholic countries—“ex- 
perience had placed it beyond controversy that Vulgate 
versions were in certain conditions both indispensable and 
efficacious.” Is it necessary to point out that both the Septua- 
gint and the Vulgate have in one respect a marked superiority 
over the Hebrew—that is, im the antiquity of the existing 
manuscripts? No Hebrew codex is older than the tenth cen- 
tury; and both the Septuagint and the Vulgate exist in copies 
far more ancient. Another criticism that we have to make is 
the treatment of the Apocrypha. arly in the history of the 
Society there was a hostile movement directed against this 
part of the Bible—for a part it certainly is. The omission has 
been met with protests from Protestant churches. Such 
protests are mentioned by Mr. Canton as having been made in 
Germany, in Transylvania, in Poland (“ wherethe question of the 

Apocrypha estranged many Protestant pastors”) andelsewhere. 
Mr.Canton has evidently no sympathy with this dissatisfaction. 
But has not the Anglican Church a just cause of complaint on 
the same score? We are glad to see that this Church is giving 
‘continually increasing support to the Society. It reckons 
‘mong its dignitaries men of every school of thought, and its 
meetings are attended by representatives of widely different 
opmions. But what may be called the “ Official Bible ” of the 
Anglican Church is discountenanced. For twenty ordinary 
days and two festivals lessons from the Apocryphal 
books are appointed. Should not this fact be final in the eyes 
ofa loyal Churchman? But enough of criticism ; it is more 


pleasing to recognise the zeal and energy with which the work 
has been carried on over an ever-growing area of the inhabited 
earth. Whatever the sphere of action which we regard, we 
find the same admirable spectacle. The first of these three 
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volumes begins with an account of the building of the present 
headquarters of the Society in Queen Victoria Street. It was 
a special effort, carried out with specially raised funds, and, 
though the inevitable ‘grumbler with his “ To what purpose 
is this waste?” was not wanting, it was a worthy work well 
done. This building stands for a vast amount of disinterested 
labour—the time and labour of unpaid workers on committees 
and the like. Then we have to think of the industry of the 
translators, to whose zeal and knowledge we owe the manifold 
versions. Their work is commonly carried on in cireun- 
stances of extreme difficulty. The outward surroundings are 
often unfavourable in a high degree to mental labour, while the 
difficulties of finding fitting equivalents for spiritual conceptions 
in the languages of rude barbarians can be appreciated only by 
those who have had experience of them. And there is the 
business of the colporteur, of the seller. There are some 
picturesque incidents of this occupation, as when we hear of 
one of these humble heroes stripped to the shirt by brigands 
of the Abruzzi, who wore, by the way, rosaries and images of 
the Madonna in their hats. And what could be matched in its 
way with George Borrow’s story ? We have had much pleasure 
in making acquaintance with Mr. Canton’s book, and part with 
it with a genuine feeling of admiration. 





ABOUT HOMER.* 

Ir is distinctly refreshing to find so vigorous a champion of 
the “crown of indivisible supremacy” as Mr. Shewan shows 
himself to be. He takes up the cause of one of the most 
maltreated of the twenty-four books, the tenth, called the 
“ Doloneia,” the night assault by Diomed and Ulysses on the 
Trojan camp. Dr. Walter Leaf, who may be taken as the 
representative of the destructive critics, thinks it very late, 
even hinting at the seventh century. Mr. Shewan goes 
carefully through a great mass of adverse arguments, 
linguistic, grammatical, and literary, and answers them, we 
think, successfully. That he disposes of every difficulty is 
too much to say, but he certainly makes out a good case for 
the book in question, and, by implication, for others which 
the critics have obelized. It is impossible to make within 
the limits imposed on our space any detailed examination of 
the subject. We must pass over the linguistic peculiarities, 
such as the use of prepositions, the appearance of the article, 
and the digamma, and say a very few words on the literary 
question. Here the adverse critics are curiously divided 
among themselves. Professor Henry thinks that its charac- 
teristic is “inevitable blundering”; Dr. Leaf allows that 
the “story is vigorous enough”; Holm declares that it is 
“ composed with consummate art”; butall agree in regarding 
it as “late and inferior.” We would suggest one simple test. 
Is there a better story in the “Iliad,” one that could be more 
easily and effectively told? Compare it from this point of 
view, which is, after all, the primitive point of view, with the 
“ Aristeia” of Diomed. Which of the two would anyone choose, 
were he bidden to tell it to an audience of average culture ? 
Butour author goes beyond the “ Doloneia” into larger questions 
of Homeric unity. He will have none of the strange theory 
which demands our belief in a succession of master singers 
continuing for three centuries or more—a phenomenon certainly 
never seen in any other period of time or country. He believes 
that the “ Odyssey ” and the “ Iliad ” were products of the same 
age, possibly of the same mind. Great varieties of diction 
are the natural result of a great diversity of subject. How 
could the battle-story of the one poem be told in the same 
words as the travel-story of the other? There is battle in 
the “ Odyssey,” too, but it is fought in the home, except the 
brief struggle in the last book, not more than fifty lines in all. 
And if we are to suppose that the “ Iliad” is the work of the 
poet’s youth, the “ Odyssey ” of his old age, this would account 
for great changes of language. Where there is no fixed 
literary standard thirty years would do much in this way, 
And the argument that the “ Odyssey ” shows a more advanced 
civilisation may be met with a very telling reply. The 
“ Tliad ” shows “ more specialisation of trades, more division of 
labour”; its agriculture is more advanced; its ladies dress 
more elaborately. 

On one point we are disposed to differ from Mr. Shewan. This 
is the much-disputed question whether Ulysses and Diomed 
returned to the camp riding or driving. “ Riding,” say the 
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Separatists, and infer thence a late origin. “Driving,” says Mr. 
Shewan, arguing his case, we allow, with nolittle force. Still, 
we cannot but think that in the circumstances riding was the 
easier way of getting back. And is it possible to believe that 
riding was not, as a matter of fact, practised from the very 
earliest times. A man is taking a horse down to water: a 
lion comes out of a thicket: would not the man jump on the 
horse’s back and gallop off? And surely wherever there were 
boys there was riding on horseback. 
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MEMORIALS OF OLD LINCOLNSHIRE, OLD LEICESTER- 
SHIRE, AND OLD DURHAM, 


Memorials of Old Lincolnshire. Edited by E. Mansel Sympson. 
(G. Allen and Sons. 15s. net.)—Archaeologically speaking, Lincoln- 
shire has not quite the variety of interest possessed by many other 
counties; but it has some remarkable features. One contributor 
counts nearly thirty towers of more or less distinctive Saxon type, 
and such churches as Barton-on-Humber, Stow, Hough, Alkborough, 
und Stragglethorpe retain the handiwork of the Saxon mason. At 
Heckington there is that rarity, “a church, built at one effort, in 
one style,” an edifice which in unity of design we find nowhere 
else but in East Anglia. One great house, Doddington, is 
described, and, of course, Tattershall Castle; and a most interesting 
chapter sketches the vicissitudes of Lincolnshire families, few of 
whom exist in the original line or at their old seats. The writer 
of the chapter says that he does not think a single member of the 
great baronial families exists to-day in the male line. Threo 
towns and their churches have a place of honour, Boston, 
Grantham, and Stamford. The greater part of the book is of 
mainly ecclesiological interest. ‘The omissions, if the truth be 
told, are somewhat remarkable. The noblest memorial of all, 
says the editor, could not be treated piecemeal, and has been pur- 
posely omitted, and much of the history also, Roman rule and the 
great Civil War alone receiving notice. Interesting as the volume 
is, we cannot rid ourselves of the impression that justice has hardly 
been done in the scope afforded. ‘The editor’s words almost admit 
this inference. Even the bridge at Spalding receives no notice. 
Memorials of Old Leicestershire. Edited by Alice Dryden. (Same 
publishers and price.)—A considerable space has been devoted to 
prehistoric, Roman, and Saxon Leicestershire, and the writers 
have made a comprehensive and profoundly interesting study of 
the early days of the county. Several pages are even devoted to 
the subject of prehistoric roads, and the map of the Roman 
and pre-Roman highways is not the least striking illustration in 
the volume. Ancient houses do not make a long chapter; an 
unkindly fate and other causes have left many in ruins, and castles 
are conspicuous by their absence. The vicissitudes of families 
furnish never-failing material for treatment; and the Greys of 
Groby, the Beaumonts of Grace-Dieu, and the Manners, Vernons, 
and Rooses of Beivoir afford some of the most readable pages. An 
historical sketch of Mountsorrel provides a typical instance of 
one of those towns which, after being spectators of stirring 
episodes, retain vitality, and have even started an industry; in the 
case of Mountsorrel it is granite. A brief but illuminating chapter 
on “Leicestershire Churches in the Time of Charles I.” records 
many curious, and even startling, facts relating to the condition of 
the edifice, the seating of the congregation, and the story of both 
parson and church. Perhaps a man was justified in describing 
such a pulpit as the hollow trunk of a tree as “indecent.” The 
survey of tombs and monuments is valuable because it includes 
all sorts and conditions, and not only the very grand. The Civil 
War did much havoc in Leicestershire, which was also, we must 
remember, the scene of De Montfort’s rebellion ——Memorials 
of Old Durham. Edited by H. R. Leighton. (Same publishers 
and price.)—The editor has wisely collected the materials for 
the chapters in this volume from several sources. Particularly 
interesting are the chapters on “Topography,” “Folklore,” 
and “Name-Places in the Durham Dales.” The persistence 
of Saxon name-endings—that is to say, Saxon suffixes—is re- 
markable, considering that Pict and Scot and Viking, and, last 
and worst of all, Norman, harried the county mercilessly. The 
story of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, so inseparably connected, 
furnishes an excellent subject for discourse as a typical history of 
true religious foundation. The county has some famous monu- 
ments, for the Neville tombs in Staindrop Church are perhaps the 
most notable in the North of England. We do not find many pages 
devoted to the churches, for obvious reasons—they are not so striking 
as in more southern counties, but there are several of peculiar 
interest to students of architecture and there are a few specimens 






























































of entirely thirteenth century work. Of the old familics as 
might expect, very few have weathered the stormy centuries o 
this turbulent county. The editor, however, remarks that the 
Heralds’ Visitations were notoriously incomplete, as they were f 
Northumberland also, so that absence from the heraldic be 
is not conclusive. The county can still show the archeo! 
pilgrim the homes of some famous names, and few districts jn 
England are more picturesque than Weardale, with its castles and 
halls. It should in justice be stated that this volume seems tp uw 
to have a wider scope than some others of these series, so that the 
criticism made by Americans that “ Your guide-books tell ug about 
nothing but churches and manor-houses” cannot be levelled at it, 








LONDON CLUBS. 


London Clubs: their Histories and Treasures. By Ralph Nevill, 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)—Some of the clubs of which 
Mr. Nevill writes have disappeared ; it would be safe to say that 
all have changed. What should we say nowadays to the “Byop. 
lasting Club”? Its principle was to keep up an unceasing attend. 
ance as to the sacred fire of Vesta. On the whole, as we reag 
this book—a very interesting book it is—we cannot help feeling 
that we are somewhat wiser than our fathers. This “everlagt. 
ing” business was a trifle; but some of the stories are seriou 
enough. Politics are never quite amicable; but we have certainly 
improved on days when a member of Brooks’s who had never 
passed the club door before followed Brougham in and ingulted 
him at the luncheon table! And here is a page from the 
story of Charles James Fox: Tuesday evening to Wednesday, 
5 p.m., at Almack’s, losing £11,000; Thursday, a speech in the 
House on the Thirty-nine Articles; at White's drinking till 
7 a.m. Friday; to Almack’s, winning £6,000; from Almack’s to 
Newmarket, where he spent the Saturday. “ Well for him,” com. 
ments Mr. Nevill, “that there was no Nonconformist conscience 
in those days!” Good stories abound. Fox spoke disparagingly of 
the gunpowder issued by Government; an official member 
challenged him, and they met. Fox stood full front; “Stand side- 
ways,” said his antagonist. “ Iam as thick one way as the other,” 
answered Fox. The other fired and missed. Fox refused to fire, 
As the two shook hands, he said, “ You’d have killed me if it hadn't 
been Government powder.” 








ROMANTIC CALIFORNIA, 

Romantic California. By Ernest Peixotto. (T. Fisher Unwin 
103. net.)—Mr. Peixotto has found portions of both Italy and 
Spain in the Golden State; the vineyards are merely a bit of 
translated Piedmont, and Southern California, the land of the 
deserted missions, is as unmistakably Spanish as any of the other 
American settlements. Much of the artistic value of the State is 
due to the climate, which is in parts nearly ideal, and generally of 
the dryness and clearness we associate with the two European 
Peninsulas. We can understand, then, the claim which the 
author puts forward that there does exist in one corner of 
America a land with the flavour of antiquity and the atmosphere 
of historical associations. He is an artist, and his descriptions of 
pastoral life and the journey down the old road to the South, the 
“King’s Highway,” is one long literary landscape. He gives us 
the charm that lingers round the old missions and other relics of 
the Spanish Conquest, but we become a little wearied of the 
continual insistence on every fresh turn of the landscape. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapters are those describing the environs 
of San Francisco, which sound delightful to those who winter in 
England, his sketching sojourn on a wild bit of coast, and his stay 
at some sylvan home in the Sierras. The drawings of the mission 
are effective. We must not forget the aim of the author, which 
is to point out the value of California as a resting-place with an 
undeniably classic tone. Those who feel so acutely the rapit 
vulgarisation of much that is picturesque here might very well 
take a hint from Mr. Peixotto. 








ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 

Across the Roof of the World. By Lieut. P. T. Etherton. 
(Constable and Co. 16s.)—Licut. Etherton made a remarkable 
journey from Lansdowne in the Himalaya foothills to the Altai 
Mounitains in Mongolia, when a blizzard and frost-bite prevented 
him crossing the Altai Range and descending the Yenisei to 
Krasnoiarsk on the Trans-Siberian. The author is of tho stuff 
great travellers are made of, and we can only regret he tells us 36 
little of the countries he passes through. His principal aim was to 
shoot ovis poli and the wapiti of the Thian Shan Mountains, and the 
ideas of sportsmen do not include much attention to scenery and 
vogetation. It is a straightforward account, but lacks variety and 
detail. Could he not have told us more about the Thian Shan, its 
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trees and its natural history ? It approximates remarkably to the 


haunts of the American wapiti, and a little trouble would have 


ed us a most interesting parallel. The actual relation of so 


oslo journey takes up much space, but there would have 
peen room for facts, for which we are so dependent on observant 


travellers. Such journeying is arduous we know full well, but 
the standard we require of those _who travel has risen. Lieut. 
Btherton bas no difficulty in reaching that, but we cannot acquit 
him of neglecting some of his opportunities. Doubtless, too, his 
contemporaries will argue that he committed a grave error of 
judgment in attempting the last stage of his journey—to Kobdo— 
in the face of continuous warnings, and at a time, “the turn of 
the year,” the very worst he could have chosen in such a country. 
The illustrations are good and characteristie. Physically, the 
pook is one of the heaviest, for its size, we have handled; it 
weighs more than three and a half pounds, 








LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LIFE ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

Lights and Shadows of Life on the Pacific Coast. By 8. D. 
Woods. (Funk and Wagnalls. 5s. net.)—The son of a Massa- 
chusetts Presbyterian minister, Mr. Woods was born shortly before 
the Gold Rush of ’49. The Mission Board despatched James 
Woods to Stockton, the distributing centre for the southern mines, 
and the family made the voyage round Cape Horn to California, 
a terrible experience as it proved. We have some interesting 
chapters on the early history of San Francisco, careful and finished 
portraits of the celebrated lawyers, journalists, judges and 
bankers of the day; the famous characters of the theatres, and 
the social life of the period which followed the First Vigilance 
Committee down to the end of the last century. To none of these 
well-known men did the Golden State owe more than to the great 
sheriff, Tom Cunningham and Bill Thorne. Mr. Woods was too 
young to have really known the early fifties, the great gold days, 
properly, yet he can give us a true and substantially accurate pic- 
ture of those stirring times. Very charming is his account of 
Californian life “ Before the Days of Gold.” Perhaps the most in- 
teresting chapter is “the Old Californian Theatre.” We must 
recollect that a galaxy of talent visited California, actors and prime 
donne and dancers, and prices of admission were most moderate and 
bore no comparison to the usual extravagant rate of living. We 
like the last chapters best, with their tale of expeditions into re- 
moter California and their atmosphere of scenery and pastoral life. 
The prolonged personal note, the glowing colours of portraiture 
become a little wearisome. All the men mentioned seem giants to 
the author, and Mr. Woods’s pen is tipped with the precious metal. 
It is an interesting book and always readable, if somewhat florid. 
It is California, but it is not quite the California of Bret Harte, 








THE HISTORY OF THE TENTH FOOT, 

The History of the Tenth Foot. By Albert Lee. 2vols. (Gale 
and Polden. 25s. net.)\—The Tenth Foot, now known as the 
Lincolnshire Regiment, a title appropriately recognised by the 
binding of the volumes in Lincoln green, was raised in 1685, and 
was called, after the fashion of the time, by the name of its first 
colonel, John Earl of Bath, a sturdy Cavalier, who received a 
better return from the restored Stuarts than most of his fellows. 
It declared for William of Orange, and was under fire for the first 
time at Steenkirk on August 3rd, 1692. It went through the 
campaigns of the four following years. It entered on another 
period of active service under Marlborough, taking part in the 
great fight at Blenheim and other battles. But it would take 
long to enumerate all the actions in which this regiment has 
distinguished itself. The War of Independence in America 
was a trying time for it; so reduced in numbers was it that 
it was sent home in 1778. Eight years later it was 
despatched to the West Indies; in 1798 it had its first 
service in India, and after India came Egypt. The regiment had 
@ part in the Jater campaigns of the Peninsular War. It had a 
distinguished part in the Sikh Wars, and finally, as represented 
by its Second Battalion, did not: alittle hard work in South Africa. 
Mr. Lee has accompanied his story of these services with details 
suggested from time to time of military life, pay, rations, and the 
like. The second volume gives a complete roll of officers, occu- 
pying a hundred pages. Altogether, this book deals in a very 
satisfactory way with a great subject. 








AUSTRALIA, PHYSIOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC, 

In the series of “Oxford Geographies” (the Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d.) we have Australia, Physiographic and Economic, 
by Griffith Taylor, B.Sc. Mr. Taylor comments in his pre- 
face on the inadequacy of the space commonly assigned 
m geographical manuals to Australia, A full-page plate 








will be given to Patagonia, “where the three States of 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria are grouped 
in one small-scale map.” We have pointed out more than once a 
similar defect in the atlases of the day. Why should France, 
visited, as it is, by hundreds of thousands of English people, be 
represented by an inadequate map? A serious effort is here made 
to supply the defect. In the first part of the volume the principal 
characteristics of the country are given with much fullness. Central 
Australia offers, it would seem, no prospects to the cultivator, 
but there is an “artesian” district of more than half a mil- 
lion square miles (about eight times the area of England) 
where a liberal expenditure on wells has given satisfactory 
results. The water is somewhat heavily charged with 
mineral substances (45 gr. to the gallon), but it seems to serve 
agricultural purposes sufficiently well. The water question is of 


’ transcendent importance, and it is a good thing that the Australian 


Governments are aware of the fact; but there should be no attempt 
to conceal it. Mr. Taylor mentions a map of West Australia, 
presumably official, which represents extensive areas of land, many 
times larger than Great Britain, as awaiting development. As a 
matter of fact, little more than a sixth of this area has a rainfall 
corresponding to ours, and of this fraction four-fifths lie within the 
tropics. The second part of the volume is given to Australian 
industries—Stock, Agriculture, Mining, &c, 








A HERO OF THF SEA, 

A Hero of the Sea. By J.E.Patterscn. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—After an account of the development of the life-saving 
rocket apparatus, Mr. Patterson proceeds to his subject proper, the 
biography of his “hero of the sea,” Lieutenant John A. Williams, 
R.N., Chevalier du Devoir. Life-saving is an inheritance with 
him. His father was a Coastguardsman, and saved several lives, 
sometimes at no small cost. Once he saved a woman’s life, but 
had to pay for the pistol which he lost in taking his header. 
John Williams began his special career at the age of ten by 
saving his sister, At fifteen he entered as second-class boy on a 
revenue cutter, receiving sixpence a day and his food, and finding 
his own clothes. Before long he was rated as “ first-class,” and got 
a@ penny more pay. In process of time he became an O.S., and very 
soon afterwards A.B., and was promoted to be Captain’s coxswain. 
Then came the saving of a comrade’s life. It may be interesting 
to the alcohol controversialists to know that the rescued man, who 
was tipsy, was none the worse, but that Williams, who was sober, 
suffered greatly from the cold. His third rescue was a Frenchman 
who had jumped overboard in a fit of delirium tremens, and was 
bent on drowning himself. He became a Coastguard—few dates 
are given—and it is in this capacity that his great work of 
rescue has been done. More than a hundred lives have to be 
put to his credit, mainly by the intelligent use of the Manby 
apparatus. We cannot follow the story, but must be content with 
recommending the book as well worth reading. It contains from 
beginning to end many picturesque and informing incidents of 
naval life, besides being a well-deserved tribute to a man of 
remarkable courage, intelligence, and devotion to duty, 








SOME SCHOOL BOOKS, 

We have to notice with a brevity that is certainly not in 
accord with their general value a variety of class-hbooks to be 
used in the study of English. Not a few persons interested in 
education can go back to a time when this study was not included 
in the general school curriculum. Here and there, perhaps, a 
teacher who was before his time, and was able to act for himself, 
made‘some attempt to introduce the subject ; but this was a rare 
occurrence. All this is changed; the English text-books out- 
number those which deal with other languages. From the 
Cambridge University Press we have Dryden’s Virgil’s Aineid, 
Books I., II., and VI. 1s. Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, 
M.A., with an introduction on Virgil as a poet, with some notice 
of Dryden as a translator. It would have been well to point out 
the chief cause of Dryden’s weakness—the haste with which he 
worked. Some serviceable notes are added. From the same 
publishers come Selections from De Quincey, edited by C. D. 
Collins, with an introduction in which De Quincey’s literary 
qualities are carefully appreciated. In the series of “ English 
Literature for Secondary Schools” (Macmillan and Co. 1s. per 
vol.) we have Selections from F. Bateman’s Pioneers of France in 
the New World, edited by Kenneth Forbes, M.A., and Selections 
from Stow’s Survey of London, edited by A. Barter, 1s. each. 
The books chosen may both be described as out of the common, 
and it is, we think, a wise selection, introducing as it does 
the young reader to interesting regions of the history of 
the past. In the University Tutorial Series (W. B. Clive) 
we have The Poems of Thomas Gray, edited by A. J. F. 
Collins, M.A., 2s. 6d., with an introduction in which the style 
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metrical qualities, etc., of the poet are fully treated; and 
Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale, edited by C. M. Drennan, M.A., and 
A. J. Wyatt, M.A., 23. 6d. Picture Composition, Books I., II., II., 
by Lewis Marsh (Blackie and Son. 6d. per book), is an ingenious 
attempt to utilise pictures as a help in the teaching 
of languages. Book I. begins with a picture of a hen 
and chickens on one page, and facing it a number of 
questions and suggestions as to words and phrases to be 
used in describing their doings. In the same publishers’ 
“Story Book Readers” we have Victoria the Good and Edward the 
Peacemaker, 4d, The same publishers also send us in their “ Plain 
Text Poets” Tennyson’s Earlier Poems, 6d., also Poetica: a Book of 
English Verse, chosen and arranged by John Bridges, M.A., 
“intended to serve as a short anthology for boys and girls for the 
three years ending at 15 or 16.” The absence of several well- 
known pieces is accounted for by the statement that this volume 
is supplementary to the ordinary text-books. We have also to 
mention Black’s Literary Readers, Book V., written and edited by 
John Finnemore (A. and C. Black. 1s. 6d.). Here we have a 
mixture of the old and new. The editor lays Dickens and Scott 
and others under contribution, and himself contributes chapters 
on Captain Cook and the growth of Australia, South Africa, etc. 
We ‘have to notice in Messrs. Blackie and, Son’s series of 
“Lands and their Stories” Europe and its Peoples, by H. W. 
Palmer, with appendices by David New, B.A., 1s. 8d. and 
England and the English, by A. J. Berry, M.A., with appendices as 
above, ls. 3d.——A New Star Atlas, by Arthur P. Norton, B.A. 
(Gall and Inglis, 5s. net), is meant “for students and amateurs” 
(having the use of a telescope, it will be understood). It is de- 
scribed as “covering the whole Star Sphere, and showing over 
7,000; Stars, Nebule and Clusters; with short descriptive lists 
of Objects suitable for Small Telescopes; Notes on Planets; Star 
Nomenclature, &c.” 


‘ 
‘ 








REFERENCE BOOKS. 

The Municipal Year Book, Edited by Robert Donald. (Edward 
Lloyd. 10s. 6d. net.) —We have again to record the appearance of 
this most useful and interesting volume. It tells us all about the 
finances of various localities, about municipal trading and its 
results, the disposal of sewage, and various other matters too 
numerous to specify. Possibly, as we have remarked before, the 
most interesting pages to the general reader are 889-90. The 
tigures, however, do not show with absolute certainty the actual 
incidence of local taxation. Norwich, for instance, shows a total 
of 10s. 3d., but then it is understood that the assessments in 
Norwich are low. Oxford is low with 4s. 3d., but then the circum- 
stances of Oxford are peculiar. The assessment, as compared 
with the area and population, would naturally be high, and the 
city, which has not forgotten the penalties exacted for the 
St. Scholastica outrage, does its best to keep up the standard.—— 
Oficial Year-Book of the Church of England. (S.P.C.K. 33.)— 
We find in this, the seventy-ninth appearance of the Year-Book 
the customary array of facts and figures. Here are some of 
them: Voluntary offerings for all objects in 1910 amounted to 
£7,912,753. The net income of 12,681 benefices was about half 
this sum. The Assistant Clergy received from all sources 
£1,083,294. Between six and seven hundred deacons were or- 
dained. Church accommodation of all kinds amounted to 7,325,148 
seats, of which about five-sixths were free. An appendix gives some 
statistics of the Church in Wales. The Nonconformist total of 
communicants is 550,280,and Church of England 193,081. We 
cannot help saying that these figures are somewhat amazing. 
Deducting children of three years and under from the total 
population, we get a result that in Wales there are two 
communicants in every five persons. The deduction should be 
really of children under fourteen. With this may be mentioned 
The London Diocese Book. (Same publishers. 1s. 6d.) The 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies’ Annual. (1, Balloon Street, Man- 
chester.)—The “sales,” we see, have rison from £2,333,523 in 
1862 to £113,090,337 in 1908; the net profits for this last year 
were over ten millions, of which about a twelfth were assigned to 
educational objects. 








TATTING, 

The Ari of Tatting. By Katharine L. Hoare. (Longmans and 
Co. 21s. net.)—This is a beautiful book, chiefly composed of 
collotype plates. There is a short introduction by the Queen of 
Roumania, in pretty but almost broken English, in which she 
commends the art of tatting to “women who can afford to stay 
at hom: and have ten or twelvo children,” but also “to the 
solitary woman this book does go with the wish to become a 
companion.” “Tatting is quick work for clever fingers ...... 
but it takes a great deal of quick working to arrive at making 
a large piece of lace stuff.” Lady Hoare gives “a few practical 





tar, 
suggestions upon the practice and method” of working the 
shuttles; but we wish that she had devoted more space on : 
for the benefit of women who wish to learn the art, a, 








BRITISH CANALS PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIEs, 

British Canals Problems and Possibilities. By J. B, Palmer. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—Mr. Palmer, who has some practical 
acquaintance with the subject, argues on the side of the canals, 
Without doubt water-carriage is intrinsically cheaper than its 
rival, On the other hand, the waterway is less accommodating,— 
you cannot take it so well into difficult places. You could nh 
take a canal—the illustration is ludicrously extreme, but still 
significant—up to the top of the Rigi. Mr. Palmer puts the cage 
fairly enough, but we part company with him when he comes to 
his “conclusion.” “There can hardly be reasonable objection,” 
he writes on p. 240, “to the principle of State assistance to inland 
waterways.” Railways have been made by private effort withoat 
such assistance, and if canals are to compete with them—Mr, 
Palmer actually proposes that railways should not be allowed to 
reduce their rates to 20 per cent. above waterway rates—the same 
principle must be observed. 








POLITICAL PRIESTS AND IRISH RUIN 

Political Priests and Irish Ruin. By Frank Hugh O'Donnell 
(P.S8. King. 1s. net.) —* Paraguay on Shannon” is Mr. O’Donnell’s 
sub-title. Paraguay was ruled at one time by the Jesuits; 
Ireland is now ruled partially by the priests, and may be so entirely 
in the near future if it is true that “Home Rule is Rome Rule.” 
The difference, he tells us, is that the Jesuit rule spelt prosperity; 
that of the Irish priests spells ruin. Mr. O'Donnell tells us many 
startling things. Here is one of them, which we give as we find it 
here: “Loughglynn House, the mansion of the Dillon estate, was 
for sale. Some layman offered £11,000 for it with the sporting 
rights ; it was sold for £2,100 to a Society of Belgo-German nuns, 
without, of course, the sporting rights.” But, as these are declared 
to be of very little value, the bargain seems to have been a bad 
one. Then we are told of £10,000 advanced to a convent at 
Foxford for the starting of a woollen factory. One fatal objection 
to the plan is the absence of inspection. We give all this “in 
inverted commas,” so to speak. One thing is certain—that it 
would not be well for Ireland to become what the Papal States 
were a century and a half ago. 








SOME DICTIONARIES. 

Bellows’ French Dictionary. Compiled by John Bellows. Revised 
and enlarged by his son, William Bellows. (Longmans and Co, 
5s. net.)—Many of our readers must bo acquainted with Bellows’ 
French Dictionary as it used to be, made on an original plan, and 
a marvel of good paper and printing, both of these virtues being 
due to the man whose name it bore. One speciality of the book 
was that the English-French and the French-English were on the 
same page; another was the distinguishing of genders by different 
type. ‘l'hese are, of course, preserved, along with other points of 
difference from the ordinary dictionary. It is quite remarkable 
how interesting a dictionary becomes by this method of arrange- 
ment. ‘The present edition is greatly enlarged, very much, of 
course, to the increase of its utility. Still, one cannot help regret- 
ting the delightful little pocket volume of the past. The names 
of MM. A. Marrot and G. Friteau are associated with that of Mr. 
W. Bellows on the title page as in the introduction. In the latter 
we find a tribute to the memory of John Bellows and his helper, 
Professor Beljame.——English-Greek Dictionary. By S. ©. 
Woodhouse, M.A, (G. Routledge & Sons. 15s. net.)—Mr. 
Woodhouse describes his dictionary as a “Vocabulary of 
the Attic Language.” He is, indeed, something of a purist 
in the matter. He has not, he tells us, “drawn upon 
Xenophon to any large extent.” Thero are “un-Attic 
eloments” in Xenophon. ‘This is not easy to determine. Xeno- 
phon dealt with subjects which are not treated by any writer 
of whose Atticism we have no doubt. Something might even bo 
said for including authors of the Attic revival; there is, too, @ 
mass of literary fragments in Atheneus. But Mr. Woodhouss 
keeps on the safe side. He wishes to help “budding composers,” 
as he calls thom, and it is prudent to supply them with words and 
phrases which no one can question. Then the size of the book 
goes for something. It runs, as it is, to more than a thousand 
pages. As it is not intended for any but scholastic purposes, the 
Attic limitation is justified. The work is carefully executed. 
Every word is marked as available for Prose or Verse, or both, 
and words have their quantities marked.——A Modern Dictionary 
of the English Language. (Macmillan and Co. Is, 4d. net.)— 
This volume, with its seven hundred and sixty-three pages, 
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a marvel of cheapness. The Dictionary, 
should be explained, is of the encyclopaedic kind. It describes 
and interprets. It is intended for secondary schools and for the 
higher standards of the elementary. Any boy or girl who should 

- away even a moderate proportion of the knowledge here set 
way in so accessible a shape would be well furnished.—With 
this may be mentioned a New Pocket Dictionary of French and 
English, by Edward Latham (G. Routledge and Sons, 1s, net). This 
is a most convenient volume. We cannot pay it a higher com- 
liment than by saying that it reminds us of the admirable edition 
Mr. Bellows of Gloucester, the “little pocket volume” men- 
tioned above. —In the “ Miniature Reference Library ” (same pub- 
Is. net), 4 Compact Rhyming Dictionary, by P. R. Bennett. 
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GROCERY BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Grocery Business Organisation and Management. By C. L. T. 
Beeching; with Chapters on Buying a Business, e., by J. Arthur 
Smart. (Sir Isaac Pitmanand Sons. 5s. net.)—This book declares 
its purpose sufficiently—how a grocery business may be conducted 
honestly and profitably. We note that the grocer, when he buys, 
does not think that the weight of the covering should be reckoned 
in. “When buying American pails or boxes [of lard] for cutting 
out, see that you get your weight; there should be, for example, 
eslb. net in each package, and not 27Ib. 100z. The sham of 
“presents” is exposed. There is not much of a “ present” when 
you get a pound and a half of eightpenny margarine for a shilling. 
We observe that under the heading of “Cocoa” nothing is said 
about cocoa nibs. This is curious, for these, and these only, are 
coceva, and nothing else. Why should not all the proprietary 
artides which contain various other things be adequately 
labelled? If you must label “ coffee and chicory,” why not “ cocoa 


and sugar” ? 





EARLY ENGLISH PROVERBS. 
Early English Proverbs. Coliected by the Rev. Walter W. Skea , 
The Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—Let anyone look at Mr. 
Skeat’s “List of Books Quoted.” It fills ten pages, and must 
contain not far from two hundred items. The cream separated, 
80 to speak, from this mass makes a very handsome dish. Mr. 
Skeat gives in his introduction an account of the origin of the 
proverbs (chiefly of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) 
Among its sources are the Bible (the Vulgate), the Roman Poets, 
and the Fathers. In the eollection itself the proverb is first 
given, and then necessary explanations of the words are supplied. 
Quotations follow. So we have 
“ Under boske shal men weder abide. 


> 


“Boske= bush; weder=storm. (The word is still used absolutely 
in this sense.) Shakespeare has 

“Under the greenwood tree, .« « 

llere shall he see 

No enemy 

But winter and rough weather.” 
In Hislop’s Proverbs of Scotland we find “A wee bush is better 
than nae beild,” adapted by Walter Scott in The Monastery, 
“These evil showers make the low bush better than no beild,’ 
Mr. Skeat tells us that the book was written for his “own 
information and amusement.” Well, he has effectually served 
others in serving himself. 





THE YEAR’S WORK IN CLASICAL STUDIES. 

The Year’s Work in Classical Studies. Edited by W. H. D 
Rouse, Litt. D. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—There are sixteen: 
chapters in this volume, each of which is an epitomised account of 
work, literary or other, often of great extent. The editor writes 
about classieal school-books, and Mr. J. F. Dobson about elassical 
literature in general, works of criticism, translations, &e. Dr. 
A. 8. Hunt contributes a peculiarly interesting paper on his own 
special subject—papyri. Tho most important discovery of the year 
is the addition made to the known remains of Callimachus. Many 
non-literary doeuments of considerable interest have also been 
given to the world. Considerable progress has been made in the 
work of excavation at home. This is described in “Roman 
Britain ” by Mr. F. A. Burton. The most important item is the 
work at Newstead, near Melrose. Other researches have been 
made in Greece and in Italy, described by Mr. R. M. Dawkins 
and Mr, T. Ashby respectively. (We may take this opportunity of 
apology for a lapsus calami which in a notice of the work of the 
British School at Rome substituted “Athens” for the proper 
word.) We are obliged to pass over many interesting papers. We 
would urge the claims of the “Classical Association ” on all who 
sre interested in their studies, The annual subscription is five 


afterwards Mrs. Craigie. 
contributes a biographical sketch, and we have a number of letters 
which supply various details of literary and social life, and there 
is a chapter on “ The Religion of Mrs. Craigie,” from the pen of 
her spiritual director, Father Gavin, 8.J., of which we will only 
say that its inclusion seems to us a great mistake. 
all sure that the book itself is one which we are glad to have. 
Those who admire the literary gifts of “John Oliver Hobbes” will 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE? 


What Will the Weather Be? By H. G. Busk. (W. Heffer and 


Sons, Cambridge. 6d. net.)—This is likely to be a useful little book. 
The forecasts published in the newspapers are generally trust- 
worthy—every one must have noticed how much more accurate 
they have become—but they necessarily have to serve for large 
regions, and may need local correction. 
will never omit to consult them, whatever may be his private 
speculations. 
summary of the winds,—i.e., what weather may be expected from 
each. We should be inclined to add some notes from personal 
experience. 
weather when the wind veers from the 8.W. to N.W.; another 
that when the N.W. brings bad weather the prospects for the yeat 
are bad. Of the 8.E. we should say that it, more often than any othe 
wind, means fine weather, though rain, once begun, is persistent. 


An amateur observer 


A specially valuable part of this volume is the 


One common phenomenon is the clearing of the 


—_—— 


——— 





THE LIFE OF “JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.” 


The Life of “John Oliver Hobbes.” (John Murray. 12s. net.)— 


“John Oliver Hobbes” was the nom de guerre of Pearl Richards 


Her father, Mr. John Morgan Richards, 


We are not at 


not find their admiration increased when they come to see the 
discordant personality of Pearl Mary-Teresa Craigie; those who 
are impressed with this personality may feel something like a 
shock when they read “John Oliver Hobbes.” The strangest 
contradictions occur. She had a high ideal of womanhood, yet 
she thought that “Tom Jones ” should be given to every girl on 
her eighteenth birthday (we cannot see that the context given on 
p- 281 at all explains away the paradox); she had literary taste, 
yet she thought Robert Louis Stevenson “very vulgar” and 
William Morris “ vulgarity itself.” 








A FRENCH ANTHOLOGY, 

Petite Anthologic des Pottes Lyriques Francais. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 1s. net.)—This little volume, one of the “Collection Nelson,” 
gives us what it would scarcely be possible to find elsewhere in so 
convenient a shape,—specimens of French poetry of more than 
four centuries, beginning with Francois Villon (1431-1484) and 
ending with Alfred de Vigny (1797-1863). M. Charles Sarolea, 
who is general editor of the collection, makes in his introduction 
a spirited defence of classical French poetry. The reader will find 
himself in all probability making acquaintance with many 
beautiful things of which he has hitherto had no knowledge. 
It will be not a little addition to his pleasure that he will find the 
French of these early days so intelligible. There is surprisingly 
little difference between the fifteenth and the nineteenth-century 
language. Here is the most famous of the “ Sonnets pour Héléne ” 
of Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585) :— 

* Quand vous serez bien vieille, an soir, & la chandelle, 


Assise auprés du feu, dévidant et filant, 

Direz chantant mes vers, en vous émerveillant: 
Ronsard me célébrait du temps que j'étais belle. 
Lors vous n’aurez servante oyant telle nouvelle, 
Déja sous le labeur & demi sommeillant, 

Qui au bruit de mon nom ne s‘aille réveillant, 
Benissant votre nom de louange immortelle. 

Je serai sous la terre, et, fantéme sans os, 

Par les ombres myrteux je prendrai mon repos 3 
Vous serez au foyer une vieille accroupie, 
Regrettant mon amour et votre fier dédain. 
Vivez, si m’en croyez, n'attendez & demain : 
Cueillez dés aujourd'hui les roses de la vie.”” 


—In the same series we have Le Comte Kostia, par Victor 
Cherbuliez, Introduction par Maurice Wilmotte; and Morceaua 
Choisis, par Maurice Maeterlinck, Annotation par Madame 
Georgette Leblanc. 





——————— 


A volume such as no other country in the world could produce 
is that entitled Handbooks on British Colonies, Compiled by Walter 
B. Paton, M.A. (Wyman and Sons, 2s.) It contains twelve hand- 
books,—Canada, the Australian States (five), Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and the South African States (four). Each of these 
handbooks is furnished with a map. Then there is a “ Professional 
Handbook,” showing the conditions of employment for persons of 
various occupations, such as architects, lawyers, medical men. 
Finally, there is a collection of emigration statutes and a 





shillings, 


handbook giving regulations, British and Colonial. 
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Everyman: a Morality Play. Edited by J. Warschauer, M.A., 
and Geoffrey Mott. (Stead’s Publishing Hcuse, 1s.)—The editors 
plead this reason for publishing another edition of this famous 
morality play—that they have made this edition different from its 
many predecessors. They have fitted it for inclusion in the series 
to which it belongs, “ Half-hour Plays for Amateurs ”—“ half-an- 
hour” seems but a scanty allowance of time. Most careful 
directions for scenery, costumes, etc., are given. Notes explanatory 
of the text are given; it is partially modernised. As far as we 
can judge, this venture might ke made with a good probability of 
success. One recommendation Everyman has beyond all question: 
it is impressive without being tedious. 





The Apocalypse of St. John. By the Rev. George Thomas 
Jowett. (H. Frowde. 1s. net.)—Dr. Jowett gives a clear and 
impartial statement of the controversies which have been con- 
cerned with the date, authorship, and interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. As to authorship, external evidence is very strong 
for identifying it with that of the Gospel and the Epistle; of 
the internal evidence the same cannot be said. The interpreta- 
tion has taken a step forward. No one now would attempt to 
find the Number of the Beast in the numerical values of the 
name Ludoviecus (50, 5, 500, 5, 1, 100, 5), and discover a symbolism 
in the name of Napoleon. 





The Life that is Life Indeed. By Edna V. Jackson. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This book is little more than a 
reprint of notes made at the Broadlands Conferences which took 
place between the years 1874 and 1888 under the auspices of Lord 
and Lady Mount-Temple. To these notes are added short 
descriptions of the speakers and slight accounts of their lives. 
For those who attended the Conferences, which were of considerable 
significance in their day, this little memorial will have a value. 





About Edwin Drood. By H. J. (Cambridge University Press. 
4s, net.)—Most people know what name “H. J.” stands for, 
but it would not be proper to print it. We merely say, however, 
that he has been engaged for a long time in dealing with 
difficult problems, many of them conjectural. Here he seeks to 
elucidate the mystery of Dickens’s unfinished story. We shall not 
attempt to criticise the effort. Those who are interested in the 
problem, a numerous company, ‘will. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS 
OF THE ISLE DE FRANCE. 


By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


EVERY-DAY DESSERTS. 


By OLIVE GREEN (Myrtle Reed). Bound in blue check. 
3s. 6d. net. 


«* The Sweet Course,’ a pudding for every day in the year."’"—Daily Graphic. 


EVERY-DAY DINNERS. 
By OLIVE GREEN (Myrtle Reed). 
3s. 6d. net. 


** All are simple enough to be readily prepared by an unprofessional cook.” 
: —Daily Graphic, 


THE CLIPPER SHIP ERA: an 
Epitome of Famous American and British 
Clipper Ships, their Owners, Builders, Com- 
manders and Crews. 
By ARTHUR H. CLARK, 
Illustrations. 7s. @d. net. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
sy ELLEN KEY. With a critical and biographical Intro- 
duction by HAVELOCK ELLIS. Cloth, 6s. net. 


INCIDENTS OF MY SOCIAL LIFE: 

My Profession, Literary Work, and Service 
in the Cause of Ireland. 
Ty THOMAS ADDIS EMMET, M.D., Litt.D., President 
of the Irish National Federation of America; Knight-Com- 
mander, Order St. Gregory the Great. Illustrated. Large 
8vo, 25s. net. 


PUBLISHERS OF “THE ROSARY,” 6s. 


Bound in blue check. 


Third Impression. With 32 








WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS. 


Important Announcement. 


The Aeroplane — Past, Present 
and Future 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER, 
Medium 8vo. Very fully illustrated. 15s, not, Also 5 
limited Edition de Luxe, numbered and signed, £2 2, not 








Mr. Werner Laurie has been fortunate enough to persuads 
Mr. Grahame-White (the winner of the Gordon-Bennett Aviation 
Cup) to write, in collaboration with Mr. Harry Harper, a book 
which will probably be the standard work on Aviation for some 
time to come. 








Just Published. By the Author of “ Black Sheep,” 


The Land of Promises 
By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 6s. 


“A well-constructed story, full of human instinct, and working 
out, with a strength that increases through the book a powerful 
and effective theme.”—Morning Post. 


The Girl from the Marsh Croft 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. 6s. 


A new book by the famous author to whom was recently 
awarded the Nobel Literary Prize of over £8,000 is a literary 
event. Miss Lagerléf has courageously chosen for her heroine a 
girl who has gone astray, making her innate honesty and goodness 
the redemptive qualities which won her the love of an honest 
man. It is a tender and beautiful book. 








The Complete Poems of Eugene 
Field 


560 pages and Frontispiece. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 





The Adventures of James Capen 
Adams (‘Grizzly Adams”), Mountaineer 
and Grizzly Bear Hunter 
By T. Hi. HITTELL. Fully Mlustrated. Gs. not. 





Origins and Meanings of Popular 
Phrases and Names. 
By BASIL HARGRAVE. 6s. net. 


This work is the outcome of much reading, patient inquiry, and 
observation, There can be very few names, words, and expressions 
in daily use which the author does not illumine with a gleam of 
information. 





Heroines of Genoa and the 


Rivieras 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY, Author of “Tragedies of the 
Medici.” Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





France under the Republic 


By Prof. JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Worker and the State. 
A Story of Education for Industrial 
Workers. 


By ARTHUR D. DEAN. 6s. net. 


Litt.D,, 








The Servian People: Their Past 
Glory and their Destiny. 


By PRINCE LAZAROVICH-HREBELIANOVICH and 
ELEANOR CALHOUN. Fully illustrated. 2vols. 24s. not. 





WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 
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THE LIFE-STORY OF OUR 
GRACIOUS QUEEN MARY. 


By JEANIE ROSE BREWER. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 other Tlustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 2/4 net (by post 2/9). 














RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
IRISH DOCTOR. 


By the late LOMRE ATTHILL, M.D. 


ime President of the Royat College of Physicians, Dublin, President 
ey ‘ieademy ef Medicine, Ireland, and Master of the Rotunda 


oepital. 
With Frontispiece Portrait. Large Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 


2/6 net (by post 2/10). 





THE ROPE OF HAIR: 
SHORT SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. STUART ROBERTSON, M.A, 
large Crown Svo. Cloth gilt, 2/6 post free, 





THE BOOK OF THE EXODUS 


; 17). 4 DEVOTIONAL 
(I-XX verse 17) COMMENTARY. 
By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A, 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 2/- post free. 





THE PRISON-MINISTRY OF 
ST. PAUL. 


By the Right Rev. T. W. DRURY, D.D., 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 2/6 post free. 





EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF 

RAILWAYS AND STEAMSHIPS. 
By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 

Author of “The Handy Natural History.” ‘ Beb Marchent's Scholarship,” etc. 


With 5 Coloured and 62 other Mlustrations, Reproduced from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt, 4/6 net (by post 5j-). 





DIANA OR CHRIST: 
A TALE OF THE DAYS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
By IRENE E. STRICKLAND TAYLOR. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece by Vicror Provr. Large 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 2/6 post free. 





THE HEROISM OF LANCELOT. 
By JEANIE FERRY. 


With 3 Coloured Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 
2/6 post free, 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
Seven volumes for 10/6 (by post 11/2). 


THE PRESENT DAY TRACTS 


ON SUBJECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, 
DOCTRINE AND MORALS. 


Bishop Ellicott of Gloucester said :—"I value ¥ the ‘Present Da 
i. "; they are Small books by Great Men. ” regan - 
“Tracts which h of i 
Volumes of Gout worth."—-Literary Worl treatises, and together, form 








The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


MR. JOHN LANES LIST. 


THE SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
with a Topographical Account of Westminster at various 
Epochs, Brief Notes on the sittings of Parliament and a 
Retrospect of the principal Constitutional Changes during 
Seven Centuries. By Artuur Irwin Dasent, Author of 
“The Life and Letters of John Delane,” “The History of 
St. James’s Square,” &c., &c. With numerous Portraits, 
including two in Photogravure and one in Colour. Demy 
8Svo. 21s. net. 


THE NELSONS OF BURNHAM THORPE: 
A Record of a Norfolk Family compiled from Unpublished 
Letters and Note Books, 1787-1843. By M. Eyre Marcuam, 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. [Immediately. 


AN IRISH BEAUTY OF THE REGENCY: 
Compiled from Mes Souvenirs, the unpublished journals of 
the Hon. Mrs. Calvert, 1789-1822. By Mrs. Warrenne Biaxe, 
Author of “Memoirs of a Vanished Generation, 1813-1855,” 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. [Immediately. 


THE MOTHER OF GOETHE: FRAU AJA: 
By Marearsr Reexs. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 17 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF TECK AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS: By the Rev. 8S. Barine-Gourp. 
With 5 Coloured and 50 other Illustrations reproduced from 
unique originals. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


MY BALKAN TOUR: An Account of Some Journey- 
ings and Adventures in the Near East Together with a 
Descriptive and Historical Account of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia, Croatia and Montenegro. By Roy Trevor, 
Author of “En Route.” With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
a Map, and upwards of a Hundred Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net, 


LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER’S 
JOURNALS: Confidences of a Colleetor of Ceramics and 
Antiques throughout Britain, France, Germany, Italy, — 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Turkey, From the Year 
1869 to 1885. Edited by Monracus Guzst, with Annotations 
by Eaan Mew. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, including 
8 in colour and 2 in photogravare. Royal 8vo. 2 Vols. 
42s. net. 


ANNALS OF A YORKSHIRE HOUSE. 
From the Papers of a Macaroni and hie Kindred. By A. M. 
W. Srimurve, author of “Coke of Norfolk and his Friends.” 
With 33 Dlustrations, including 3 in Colour and 3 in Photo- 
gravure. Demy 8vo. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By Una Bincu. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MASSENET AND HIS OPERAS. by Hever 
T. Fincx. Author of “Greig and His Music,” &c,. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


FRANZ LISZT AND HIS MUSIC. By 
Artnur Hervey. Author of “French Music in the XIXth 
Century,” “Alfred Bruneau,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE SILENCES OF THE MOON. py 
Henry Law Wess. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 








SOME SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 9! 


THE NEW MACHIAVELLI. ‘HL. G. Wells. 
THE SIMPLE LIFE, LIMITED. Daniel Chaucer. 





SAM’S KID. FP, E. Mills-Young. 

THE VALLEY OF REGRET. Adelaide Holt. 

OTHER LAWS. John Parkinson. 
(Immediately). 

PHYLLIS IN MIDDLEWYCH. Margaret Westrup. 
(Author of “ Elizabeth’s Children.”) 

THE BERMONSEY TWIN. F. J. Randall. 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD. Horace Bleackleep 
A FAIR HOUSE. Hugh de Selincourt. 
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FROM CONSTABLE’S LIST 


Sir William Butler 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. i 
* net. 

The Athenaeum.—“This brilliant Autobiography—more 
alive and alert than almost any other life-record of recent years.” 

The Spectator.—“This most interesting Autobiography. 
Butler was a man of fine qualities, brave both physically and 
morally, affectionate in his private relations, intensely scornful of 
every sort of public meanness and wrong, a man with a poet’s soul 
who saw the glory of simple and human beings.” 


LAFCADIO HEARN. Edited by Exizasern Bistanp. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“The charm and fancy and humour which illumine these admirable letters. 
Everywhere are fascinating glimpees such ag no one else has given us and no 
one else will ever give us of the Japan which is fast becoming merely a Great 


Power like the rest of us.” —Observer. 
T, AND 


ADVENTURE, SPOR 
PPEs. An 
Account of the Travels of C. H. Mzars and J. A. Brooxs. By 


TRAVEL ON THE TIBETAN STE 
W.N. Ferevsson. With over 80 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


“4 contribution to our knowledge of the little known province of Se Chuan 
and the mountainous borderland of Tibet. . . the und covered by Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s book is much greater than the route followed by Baker, and as Mr. 
Fergusson has had the advantage of residing in the country for years he is 
able to add much information, especially about the people (the Lolos), to what 
was known before . . . plenty of adventure and abundant details concerning 
the Lolos.’’——The Times. 


ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE 


WORLD. By P. T. Eruerton, F.R.G.S. 16s. net. 
“ 4 vivid recollection of the frost-bitten travellers travelling for hundreds of 
miles over the frozen steppes . . . a really marvellous journey.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


MAURICE BARING’S New BOOK. 


Diminvutive Dramas. 4s. 6d. net. 
“Maurice Baring succeeds partly because he has an exuberant fancy anda 
natural tendency to see the queer side of things, but much more because his 
characters are so entirely human.”’—The Globe. 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 


By Lyman Aserorr. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Parr Coytents: Present Conditions in Industry—Political Socialism— 
Tendency of Democracy—The Home—The Church—The School—Who should 
Govern ? &e. 

“ Succinct survey of a very wide subject from every point of view.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS 
By Havetockx Exuts. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr, Havelock Ellis is profound in his analysis, daring in his imagination, 


pouring light upon his subject from imnumerable fields of culture, always 
suggestive, always fascinating to read.""—Daily Nevs. 


NARRATIVE. Set in connected order, and edited by 
Autrrep Dwicur SHEFFIELD. 6s. net. 
The King James version of the Old Testament arranged in its correct 
Sequence as a history of Israel, printed like a modern book without divisions 
into verses, &c., and furnished with supplementary footnotes. 


























Their Life, 

Flocks, and Dogs. Edited by Apgtamws L. J. Gosser. 
With 60 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The book is very good indeed, with the odour of heather and wild mint in 

it, while elsewhere it is breezy as the downs and the open expanses of the low 

lying moors.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


INSECTS AND DISEASE. By Rennie 


W. Doanr. §s. net. 
“The author of this book has laid under contribution all recent works on the 
subject and he presents the facts in an accurate and untechuical form.’’"— 
The Prescriber, 


The Best Fiction for Spring Reading. 6s. each 








GEOFFREY SINCLAIR By Horace Caropoc, 


“We like this novel. . . There isa Disraclian touch about it. . . Geoffrey 
Sinclair is extremely human . . . the book is a success.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The book is fall of delightful and attractive people.”"—Sunday Times 

“ A tale intensely dramatic and of remarkable power . . . one of the great 
novels of the year, and the sooner it is read the better.’"—Dundee Advertiser, 


MRS. ELMSLEY By Hector Munro. 


“Mr, Munro bas constructed the social world of his story witha truly Balsacian 
attention to detail. We hail gladly such sound and conscientious work.” —Times, 

“A thoughtful book, and hasa sociological value apart from its solid qualities 
as a work of fiction,’’—Giebe, 

“Mrs, Elmsley’ isa strong book full of thought and feeling and breadth of 
outlook and a sense of what Carlyle called ‘ the realities’.”"—Sunday Times, 


VITTORIA VICTRIX. by wW. E. Nozew. 


** The graceful ease of style, the cleverness with which the intrigue 
is managed, the satisfactory surprise at the finish, and thetexcellent 
character-drawing all help to make ‘Vittoria Victrix’ a book to 
delight the novel reader.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

. a book that does not contain a dull 
. an wee | readable novel.’’—Dai ail, 
e 


“A good story. . 
book... are given some exestiont studies ...8 


. Mr. Norris is 
so skilful a writer . . i 
light, eajepable book thoronghly to be recommended.”’—Standard, 


Duckworth’s NewBooks 


THE LETTERS AND 
JOURNAL OF COUNT 
CHARLES LEININGE 


GENERAL IN THE HUNGARIAN ARmy ” 
“ An earnest soldier, actively engaged in the camp and ‘ 

battlefield, never forgetting the dear ones at home for an the 
heart is full of love, and, though separated from them tated his 
make them sharers in the everyday experiences of hig = _ 
Thus we have stories of camp life ; pen pictures of the rat a 
the revolutionary army ... pictures of the battlefields reba 
with the stir and motion of the conflict. Written among the “ 
of the moment, while thought and passion and movement ~< 
fresh, vivid, and vigorous.”—-Manchester City News. — 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 54.) 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
MEMORIES. 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 

“ When one considers the ——s dreary biographies and auto. 
biographies, it is both a relief and a pleasure to come across q 
work like Mr. Smalley’s. His Anglo-American Memories am 
above all things, good reading. It offers to the reader some new 
realities of politics and many curiosities of history.”—Morning Post 

Demy 8vo. With a Photogravure Portrait. 12e. 6d. net, E 


AT THE BACK 
OF THINGS: 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





RIDAY’S news from Fez is by no means reassur- 
ing. The Daily Mail correspondent, telegraphing 
on Thursday from Rabat “by wireless to Tangier,” states 
that the first detachment of the French flying column to 
relieve Fez, about 1,000 strong, has started for the capital. 
He adds the report that Fez cannot hold out for more than 
eight days. Tae telegram concludes with the statement that 
a large French contingent is expected to arrive at Rabat and 
will be hurried on to Fez. We have dealt with the whole 
question elsewhere, and will only repeat here that the situa- 
tion is bound to cause great anxiety in France. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times gives in last Satur- 
day's paper a gloomy account of the Austrian finances. It is 
very doubtful whether the present fiscal system can meet the 
ordinary expenditure of the State now that Military and Naval 
expenditure has been increased. The Finance Minister, Dr. 
Robert Meyer, has said “ our finances are capable of develop- 
ment,” but he has not suggested how they can be developed. 
The Austrian Budget is notoriously inelastic. The last 
Finance Minister, Dr. de Bilinski, suddenly raised the 
Estimates of Revenue by nearly £4,000,000, and by refusing 
to spend money which had been regarded as allotted he 
managed to balance his Budget. But these tactics cannot be 
repeated. Dr. Robert Meyer has announced that the “ secret 
drawer” of the Treasury is empty, and since the dissolution 
of Parliament Provisional Estimates have been promulgated 
by Imperial decree. The Finance Minister, moreover, has 
been authorised to contract a floating loan of about £3,200,000. 
These again, are tactics which cannot be repeated. The cor- 
respondent points out that among the decisive features of 
the situation is the failure of the State enterprises—the rail- 
ways, posts and telegraphs, lands, forests and mines. The 
railways require a large capital outlay before they can be 
worked at a profit, but the existing fiscal system cannot 
supply the money, and there is a prospect of an indefinitely 
toutinued loss to the country. 





The Times of last Saturday published from a correspondent 
an interesting analysis of the effect on Russian politics of 
M. Stolypin’s recent action. He says that the crisis marks a 
distinct advance in Constitutionalism; for the first time the 
Emperor has felt compelled to retain a certain man as his 
Prime Minister. The correspondent then discusses the 
probable results of M. Stolypin’s expedient of passing inte 
law his Zemstvo Bill for the Western Provinces. It will be 
remembered that both houses were prorogued for one day, and 
that the Bill was made an Act during the interregnum. This 
was nota violation of the letter of the law, though it no doubt 
was of the spirit; but the new Act has to be brought again 
before both Houses within two months of their reassembling, 
for their approval. It is not certain whether the Duma will 
renew its sanction of the Zemstvo Law under these conditions, 
as it not unreasonably considered itself outraged by being 
prorogued without warning. If, however, the Moderates 
oppose M. Stolypin they will undoubtedly provide a better 
opportunity than ever for the intrigues of the reactionaries. 
The situation is thus very delicate, but the correspondent 
evidently believes that Constitutionalism is now strong enough 
to survive temporary misfortunes. 


Last Sunday Prince Arthur of Connaught left Rome after 
a very successful and agreeable visit in honour of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Italian Unity. On Saturday last he 
was entertained at a State banquet at the Quirinal. The King 
of Italy in the course of his speech, which was delivered in 
Italian, spoke of the sympathy of the British people which 
brought comfort and help to the Italians in their struggle of 
fifty yearsago. Prince Arthur of Connaught, who spoke in 
English, also referred to that memorable struggle, and 
said :— 

“Those feelings of unalterable friendshig between our two 
countries have continued undisturbed ever since, and the good 
wishes of which I am the bearer on this auspicious occasion are 
not only those of my august Sovereign, but are the heartfelt con- 
gratulations of the entire British nation. May the friendship 
which has existed so long between our two countries continue 
ever to conduce to the maintenance of peace and progress in the 
world and to the happiness and welfare of the Italian and English 
peoples.” 


The Athenscorrespondent of the Times gives some account in 
last Suturday’s paper of the revision of the Greek Constitution. 
It had been hoped to finish the revision before Easter, but this 
has been impossible. The language in which the Constitution 
is drawn up is described as the official language of the State, 
and there is a provision prohibiting the translation of the 
Scriptures into any dialect without the sanction of the 
Patriarch. The British Bible Society has protested, pointing 
out that Greece is the only country in the world where a 
Version of the Bible in the popular language is forbidden, 
Greece certainly pays dearly for the attempt to demonstrate 
that the modern Greek is the descendant and inheritor of the 
Greeks of the great age. In other clauses it is provided that 
arrested persons must be brought before a magistrate within 
twenty-four hours; that primary education is compulsory; 
that the quorum of the Chamber, instead of being one half of 
the members plus one, shall be one third of the members, and 
that Greek subjects resident outside Greece are eligible to the 
Chamber. 


The Tercentenary of the Authorised Version of the Bible 
was celebrated in New Yerk on Tuesday, when messages were 
read from Mr. Taft and King George. Mr. Taft said that the 
classic English of this Version of the Bible had given shape 
to American literature, and its spirit had influenced American 
ideals in life, and laws, and government, King George 
wrote :— , 

“I rejoice that America and et should join in com. 
memorating the publication three hun years ago of that Version 
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of the Holy Scriptures which had so long held its own among 
English-speaking peoples. Its circulation in our homes has done 
perhaps more than anything else on earth to promote among old 
and young moral and religious welfare on either side of the 
Atlantic. The Version which bears King James’s name is #0 
clearly interwoven in the history of British and American life 
that it is right we should thank God for it together.” 

Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador, delivered an eloquent 
appreciation of the Authorised Version, and said that the 
conclusion of the proposed Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty would be the greatest honour which could be done to 
this year of celebration. 


Representatives of Great Britain, Japan, Russia, and the 
United States are to meet at Washington early in May to 
consider the best means of preserving the fur seal, the sea 
otter, the walrus, and plumage birds in the North Pacific. 
The object of this Animal Protection Congress is to frame 
rules on which all the countries concerned will agree. As the 
Times points out in an informing article, the drawing-up of 
an international code for hunting in the Northern and Polar 
Seas presents no great difficulties. The real obstacle is “ the 
existence of so-called vested interests and of an imperious 
fashion which will have what it wants without regard to the 
consequences.” Itis a strange and anomalous thing that as 
civilisation advances rare and beautiful animals have been 
specially marked down for destruction. The need for inter- 
national co-operation has now become imperative, but the 
most sensible and humane regulations will be of little avail 
without the education of public opinion and the breaking- 
down of the tyranny of fashion. 

The split in the Committee of the Parliamentary Party at 
Constantinople had a most interesting and important result 
last Saturday, when the insurgents carried all before them at 
& private meeting. The Times correspondent says that ten 
articles were drawn up and signed, and that these may be re- 
garded as the new programme of the Party. It is provided, 
among other things, that Deputies shall not seek concessions 
or official posts, and that they shall accept Cabinet posts only 
when they have received the authority of two-thirds of the 
Party; that the Party shall work for the union of races in 
the Empire; that it shall aim at the development of Western 
civilisation while respecting national and religious usages ; and 
that the Party shall discourage secret societies. It is evident 
that the Turkish people are growing weary of secret influences, 
and the new programme is very welcome. Meanwhile the 
news from Albania is almost consistently unfavourable to the 
Turks. A telegram from Vienna says that two battalions of 
Turks have been annihilated. The Malissori, Roman Catholic 
Albanians, seem to have inflicted several reverses on the 
Turks, and are consequently marked down for vengeance 
Torgut Shevket Pasha has announced that if they do not 
immediately surrender he will burn all their houses. The 
inevitable response comes from the newspapers of Austria— 
the natural protector of the Christian races in the Balkans— 
and intervention in Albania must not be dismissed as wholly 
improbable, 


The result of the Australian Referenda, announced in 
Thurseday’s papers, has been the rejection of the Labour 
Government’s demands altering the Federal Constitution in 
two important points. The voters were asked whether 
they approved of empowering the Federal Government (1) to 
legislate on industry and commerce within the States, 
especially as regards the railways; (2) to decide when an 
industry was a monopoly, and, having so decided, to nationalise 
it. The proposals had been agreed to by the Federal Parlia- 
ment, and embodied in Bills on which the vote of the electors 
was taken on Wednesday. The result, which, be it noted, does 
not involve the resignation of the Labour Ministry, is a great 
vindication of the Referendum as an expression of the con- 
servative element in democracy. OUpponents of the system 
who denounce it as a revolutionary instrument will find no 
support in the decision of the Australian electors. 


The greater part of Monday’s sitting in the House of 
Commons was devoted to a discussion of Mr. Lonsdale’s 
amendment to the Parliament Bill, excluding from its opera- 
tion any measure of Home Rule for Ireland. After asserting 
that many supporters of the Government would be easier in 

heir minds if they knew that Home Rule was not involved in 





the Parliament Bill, Mr. Lonsdale de i . 
Parliament were set up the people pe ga "ps rpg 
knowledge its authority, nor obey its decrees, nor “ a 
taxes. Mr. Asquith, in his reply, endeavoured to dicen = 
had been perfectly clear at the election that Home Rule = ~ 
follow the passing of the Parliament Bill. In December 1oee 
he had proclaimed at the Albert Hall that his Party would 
set up full self-government in regard to purely Irish affairg 
In April, 1910, an amendment excluding Home Rule fro 
the Veto Resolutions was defeated by a majority of over Pe 
hundred. At Hull, before polling began at the last election te 
had emphasized what he said at the Albert Hall, and when hs 
first addressed his constituents he made a speech, the report of 
which in the Times was headed “Mr. Asquith pledged to 
Home Rule.” 


Mr. Balfour replied that throughout the election emphasis 
had been laid by members of the Government entirely upon 
the prejudice they had raised against the Upper House, and 
everything else was thrown into the background. Therefore 
Ministers were open to a just condemnation. “What the 
country decided upon was not Home Rule—what they had 
before them was not Home Rule—what was present to their 
minds, what moved their votes and stirred their passions was 
not Home Rule.” One proof of this was that there were two 
rival schemes of Home Rule. “If the country, at the General 
Election, knew that they were voting for Home Rule, they 
must have known which of these two rival and absolutely 
inconsistent schemes they were voting for.” In conclusion 
Mr. Balfour declared that there were none of the Govern. 
ment’s supporters who would not view with the utmost dis. 
trust the result of putting the issue of a detailed scheme of 
Home Rule alone to the test of a General Election. ‘he 
amendment was defeated by 284 votes to 190. 


An amendment was subsequently moved by Sir P. Magnus 
to except from the operation of the Parliament Bill any Bill 
for modifying it. Mr. Asquith replied that the amendment 
would “stereotype in this particular matter a very serious 
inequality in the State.” For, supposing the next year a 
House of Commons were elected with a Unionist majority, 
they could alter every one of the provisions in the Bill, since they 
would have the assent of the other Chamber. The disability 
to alter the Parliament Bill would consequently lie only upon 
a Liberal Government. Mr. Balfour replied that the remedy 
for this unfair advantage was the reform of the Honse of 
Lords. But meanwhile they were asked to assent to a revolu- 
tion which makes every subsequent revolution the question of 
a mere majority in the House of Commons. “ You are asking 
us to substitute for the ancient foundation of this Constitu- 
tion a foundation on moving sand that a breath may sweep 
away.” 


On Wednesday Mr. Cave moved an amendment to the effect 
that a Bill if rejected three times by the House of Lords 
should be submitted toa poll of the electors. We discuss 
this amendment at length elsewhere, and we need only record 
here the fact that after an interesting discussion it was 
defeated by a majority of 122 (286 to 164). 


A passage in Mr. Balfour’s speech on Mr. Cave’s amend- 
ment seems to have caused some remark. Mr. Bulfour noted 
that the charge had been brought against Unionist leaders 
that “we supported this idea of the Referendum suddenly, 
without adequate reflection, and under the stress and im- 
mediate necessities of the General Election. Hon. gentlemen 
below the gangway might be ignorant of the true facts of the 
case, but the Prime Miuister could not be so ignorant. He 
knows perfectly well that the subject of the Referendum wee 
a matter anxiously considered by the leaders of the Unionist 
Party for months before the General Election.” These 
remarks were greeted with cries of “ Now the cat's out 
bag!” and “ At the Conference!” To these remarks he 
four added: “I referred to the Referendum long beior: 


Conference.” 


That Mr. Balfour’s words should have caused any surprise 
is a remarkable proof of the short memories of our politicians 
Just at this time last year the problem of a Poll of the 
People was very much in the air, and was being widely dis- 
cussed asa solution of deadlocks between the two House 
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For example, on April 30th we began a leading article with 
the words : “The proposal to employ the Referendum as a 
solution of the present Constitutional crisis is attracting 
more and more attention.” We went on to give a draft 
schedule for putting the Poll in operation and a model ballot 
paper which differs very little in form, and not at all in 
principle, from the schedule and model ballot papers contained 
in Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill and in Mr. Cave’s resolu- 
tions. We proceeded to urge that the way then to meet the 
Parliament Bill was for the House of Lords, when it received 
the Bill, to add a Referendum clause, declaring that it should 
not come into operation till a Poll of the People had been 
taken thereon. We took the unusual step of sending a copy 
of the Spectator containing this article to every peer and 
every Member of Parliament in order that our specific pro- 
ls should be sure to come under the attention of the 


whole body of legislators. 


Next week (May 7th) we alluded to the fact, which was 
then notorious, that a very large number of Liberal as well as 
Unionist Members were at that time favourably inclined to 
the Referendum solution, and that the chief opposition then 
came from the Nationalists. We may add that at the time, 
though we could not mention the fact, it was an open secret that 
the Unionist leaders were very carefully considering the matter. 
Mr. Balfour’s pointed reference to the Prime Minister, a 
reference which the context shows had nothing to do with the 
Conference, would seem to indicate that there had also been 
talk between the two Front Benches on the matter. Of this, 
however, we cannot profess to any first-hand knowledge. The 
explanation of the fact that people now talk as if the Referen- 
dum had never been heard of till last autumn, ignoring 
altogether what occurred at the end of last April, is, we 
suppose, that King Edward’s death suddenly diverted men’s 
minds from the idea of the Poll of the People. When the 
matter was revived in the autumn, they had forgotten what 
had happened six months before! 





The Committee stage of the Parliament Bill was continued 
on Tuesday. After the defeat of an amendment to provide 
that Bills passed under the Parliament Bill must have had a 
majority of at least a hundred in the House of Commons, the 
“kangaroo” closure was moved by Mr. Asquith. This was 
its second application since the Bill has been in Committee» 
and proposed that the Chairman should have power to select 
among the amendments to the first eighteen lines of the 
second clause. The motion was carried by 110 (293 to 183). 
Sir A. Cripps’s proposal that disputed Bills should be referred 
to a Joint Session of the two Houses was next considered and 
rejected. A little later the first amendment from the Minis- 
terial benches was moved by Sir H. Dalziel, who proposed 
that the period of delay allowed to the Lords should be 
reduced from three Sessions to two. Mr. Churchill, in de- 
tlining the amendment on behalf of the Government, said 
that the powers of the House of Lords under the Bill were 
undoubtedly very great and substantial, and if vexatiously 
used would place the Liberal Party at a disadvantage. 


The later part of Wednesday’s sitting was occupied by a 
discussion of Mr. Will Crooks’s motion that “the right of 
every family of the country to an income sufficient to enable it 
to maintain its members in decency and comfort should be 
recognised; and this House is therefore of opinion that a 
general minimum wage of 30s. per week for every adult 
worker should be established by law, and also declares that 
the Government should set an example by adopting this 
standard in its own workshops.” Mr. Stecl-Maitland pointed 
out that the cost of production must rise, and that there 
would consequently be an influx of foreign goods; and 
though he thought Tariff Reform was wholly justified on 
many grounds, yet to put on a tariff simply to stop the effect 
of a rise in the cost of production was the most untenable 
ground on which a good cause could possibly be supported. 
The discussion was continued till eleven o'clock, when, the 
closure having been refused, the motion was talked out. 


The date of the Guildhall meeting convened by the Lord 
Mayor in suppert of the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty 
renders it impossible for us to deal with the speeches in this 
issue, but we can at least express our cordial approval of the 


speech made it clear that the principle involved was one on 
which both parties were substantially united, and by now ap- 
pearing on the same platform with the Prime Minister Mr. 
Balfour has shown his desire to confirm and maintain the 
sentiments to which he gave utterance in the House of Com- 
mons. The resolution has been judiciously framed, and lends 
no support either to the idealists who see in the proposed 
Treaty the prelude to the Millennium, or to those, on the 
other hand, who detect in it evidences of hostility against other 
nations. The proposed arrangement recognises and regularises 
the mutual amity of two nations bound by special ties of 
blood, language, and tradition. It is of happy augury for the 
formation of similar treaties with other nations, but the 
attempt to read more into it can only impair its efficacy. 





At a luncheon given to the officers of the London Veteran 
Reserve by Major Hansford on Tuesday last, Colonel Seely, 
Under Secretary of State for War, made a very interesting 
speech. The Veteran Reserve, he declared, had the approval 
of Lord Haldane and the Army Council from the beginning, 
an approval which he was able to assure them would be per- 
manent. Colonel Seely went on to announce that they 
had already secured in the City and County of Londona body 
consisting of 347 officers and 4,115 men. Those responsible 
for the London Veteran Reserve must be congratulated upon 
having performed a very notable public service. As was 
found in the case of the Surrey Reserve, the difficulty is to 
get in touch with the Veterans and to make it known to them 
that the two London Associations are anxious to register their 
names and addresses. As unhappily those names and addresses 
have never been kept by the military authorities, the only 
method of reaching the men is through the newspapers or by 
means of public meetings. We know the bundle of hay is full 
of needles. The difficulty is to make the needles aware that 
they are wanted. As soon as they do know, they are willing 
enough to be drawn out. 


Those responsible for the Surrey Veteran Reserve have 
found many curious examples of how difficult it is to make 
the men who are eligible aware of the existence of the Reserve. 
The Surrey Reserve has now been in existence for nearly two 
years; the Surrey newspapers have given the greatest possible 
publicity to the movement; special attention was attracted by 
the parade on the Horse Guards Parade on Waterloo Day 
last year, and of late there has been the announcement that 
Lord Roberts will, on May 20th next, inspect the Reserve 
at a public parade at Guildford. It might be supposed, 
therefore, that no one resident in the county could have failed 
to hear of the Reserve. Yet Surrey Veterans are constantly 
being found who have never heard of its existence! When 
they do hear of it, however, they almost invariably join. 


As the London Veteran Reserve has only been in existence 
since January Ist, there are still probably some 20,000 to 
30,000 men to whom its existence is unknown, or who, if they 
have vaguely heard of it, do not know where to apply. It 
should then be the duty of everyone who mentions the London 
Veteran Reserve inthe Press to mention also that all that is 
necessary for a man wishing to register in that force is to send a 
post-card with his name and address to “Secretary, Veteran 
Reserve, Friars House, New Broad Street, E.C.” All men 
who have served in the Forces of the Crown, whether Regular 
or Auxiliary, and who are not now connected with any mili- 
tary unit or still belong to the Reserve of the Regular Army, 
are eligible. Those who, though not themselves eligible, know 
men who are eligible will be performing a duty of no small 
importance by reminding such persons to register themselves. 


It was announced on Monday that Dr. William Inge, the 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, had been 
appointed Dean of St. Paul's. The choice is one which could 
hardly have been bettered. Dr. Inge, who was born in 1860, 
is essentially a many-sided man who has filled a variety of 
posts with uniform distinction. We must also record the 
appointment of Dr. Burge to the Bishopric of Southwark. 
Dr. Burge was well known as the Head Master of Winchester 
and his appointment is regarded with very general satisfaction. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLL OF THE PEOPLE IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


OSE who are anxious to see the Poll of the People 
introduced into our Constitution in order to settle 
deadlocks between the two Houses of Parliament, and also 
—— grave changes in the Constitution being made 
ess it is certain that the majority of the people desire 
such changes, will find no small cause for satisfaction in 
the debate which took place in the Commons on 
Wednesday on the Parliament Bill. The debate showed 
in the first place how firmly the principle of a 
reference to the people is now held by the Unionist 
Party, and next how weak in argument and partisan 
in spirit is the opposition offered by the Liberal 
Party and its leaders to this sound democratic measure 
and essential corrective to certain evils of representative 
government. 

Nothing could have been better than Mr. Balfour’s 
speech. He began by brushing aside the absurd objection 
that under the proposal the country will find itself in- 
volved in an endless series of small General Elections. Mr. 
Balfour—and here we are sure he is followed by all thought- 
ful advocates of the Referendum—is perfectly prepared to 
meet the Liberal objection as to an inordinate use of the 
Referendum by careful safeguards. Mr. Balfour starts, 
as the Spectator has always started, from the position 
that the Referendum is primarily to be called into opera- 
tion when there is an irreconcilable difference of opinion 
between the two Houses of Parliament. In all probability 
the unwillingness of either party to take the responsibility 
of invoking the Poll of the People on unimportant issues 
would by itself prevent appeals to the electors on trifling 
points. Lest, however, party zeal should override party 
discretion, Mr. Balfour suggests following the principle 
which Tacitus in his Germania tells us governed the 
Teutonic tribes in matters of legislation: “On smaller 
matters the chief men deliberate; on greater matters all 
the people.” The smaller differences between the two 
Houses are to be decided by joint sessions, and only the 
greater by references to the whole body of the people. 
Mr. Balfour next went on to deal with masterly lucidity 
with the objection that representative government would 
be destroyed by the introduction of the Referendum. No 
thinker, he said, can suppose that in any representative 
system the representatives can be taken as being equivalent 
to those who send them there. ‘“‘ We represent the people 
in a sense, but we are not the equivalent of the people. 
What we do is not always what the people would want us 
to do if they had present to their minds the whole facts of 
the case, nor is it right or possible that in any representa- 
tive system the representatives of those represented should 
be regarded as an equivalent body.” “ Tenure of modern 
Governments depends,” Mr. Balfour went on to declare, 
“and depends too much, not merely on the general support 
of the House for its broad administrative policy or legisla- 
tive policy, but on the perpetual support of the House in 
all demands, legislative oj administrative.” 

With this text Mr. Balfour proceeded to show how 
unwise and unnecessary was the assumption that if a 
Government measure was defeated by the veto of the 
people on a Reference, the Government must resign. 
” y is it,” he asks, “less damaging to the self-respect 
of a Government that, having an opportunity, they did not 
bring in a Bill than to bring in a Bill which is subse- 
— rejected by the country?” Very apposite was his 
example of the Irish Council Bill. That Bill, our readers 
will remember, was brought in as a Government Bill by 
the Cabinet Minister responsible for the government of 
Ireland, but it was promptly vetoed by an Irish Conven- 
tion. The Government, however, did not resign, but 
accepted the decision of the Nationalists with perfect 
equanimity. If they could bear this set-back from one 
section of their supporters, surely they could bear it from 
the voters of the nation asa whole. We need not follow 
Mr. Balfour’s very able exposition of the fallacy that the 
electors could not vote for a complicated measure, for we 
have often set forth in these columns the absurdity of 
thinking that though itis possible to vote for or against 
a complicated man it is impossible to vote for or against a 
complicated measure. As Mr. Balfour says, it is really 











tir, 
worse than that, for at a general election the elector hag 
not only to strike a balance between the merits of two ¢9 
plicated men, but to that complication is added the existenes 
of half-a-dozen complicated Bille to which the complicated 
candidate as a member of his party is pledged. Admirable, 
too, was Mr. Balfour’s statement that one great advan 

of this scheme is that you put a measure before the coun 
free from all the perturbing influences of local interests, local 
prejudices, local over-representation and under-r 
sentation, and all the shortcomings of our present electoral 
system. Mr. Balfour ended the ablest defence ever made 
for using the direct vote of the people to correct the evils 
of representative government by a passage so remarkable 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it verbatim -— 


“If you will only consent on great questions to carry ont this 
reform and on smaller questions to carry out a system of joint 
sittings, I believe you will see restored to this House and to the 
country that freedom in regard to its own legislation which it 
really has not had and cannot have under the existing system go 
long as you bind up the political life of your Administration with 
the forces of each successive legislative product. We do that far 
too much. If you want at once to deal with those great problems 
and at the same time to keep your continuity and to keep your 
Administration secure for an adequate number of years, and asa 
third condition to carry the people of this country with you, one 
plan, and one plan alone, is possible—that which does on those 
great occasions give the opportunity to the Government of the day 
without a dissolution, without a resignation, without the utter 
subversion not merely of a particular scheme of legislation, but of 
your whole political system, administrative as well as legislative, 
The only machinery for it that the wit of man has yet 
devised is the Referendum, the appeal to the people at 
the polls. That it is practical we know, use it is 
practised. You may imagine, if you like, the various abuses 
which may spring up—I think them in the highest degree improb- 
able—yet I believe you will find it works smoothly against the 
excessive party system, which is undoubtedly the danger awaiting 
us in the future. I deeply regret that, while the Government 
apparently admit that there are cases in which an appeal to the 
people might be proper, might be right, might be expedient, might 
even be necessary, they will not show the least favour to any plan 
that we propose on this side of the House by which the revolution 
they are striving to accomplish will leave to the people of this 
country some shadow of their old power to preserve the institutions 
which have grown up during the 650 years of which the right hon. 
gentleman speaks. ‘They and not we are the ultimate custodi 
of the British Constitution. To them, therefore, not to us, is 
committed far more explicitly the guardianship of that which is 
their trust rather than ours.” 


In other words, a wise and judicious use of references 
to the people, will prove, as we have said so often, the anti- 
septic to certain corruptions of representative institutions 
which have grown up under a too close adherence toa 
rigid party system. Mr. Canning stated that he called 
a new world into existence to redress the balance of the old. 
The Unionists will call the direct vote of the democracy 
into the Constitution to redress the balance of the party 
system, which has of late set so strongly in an anti- 
democratic direction—or, as a satirist might say, the 
Unionists will check the insolence of elected persons by 
reminding them that the people, not they, are the ultimate 
masters of the nation’s fate. 

Mr. Asquith’s reply to Mr. Balfour was not unworthy of 
the occasion. Though he met the Leader of the Opposition 
with an immediate non-possumus, it is pretty clear, on 
reading between the lines, that he recognises, as all far- 
secing men must realise, that, however inconvenient to the 
Liberals from the party point of view, it will not be 
possible for them permanently to resist the demand for a 
Reference to the People. Now that the Unionist Party have 
made a Poll of the People a part of their programme and 
mean to press it, as unquestionably they do, with zeal and 
vigour, itis bound to come. Mr. Asquith, in his speech, 
used these memorable words :— 

“I agree that the party system has been developed in this 
country in recent years to a degree of rigour and inelasticity 
not on the whole conducive to the best interests of the country 
I am sure there is no honest or intelligent thinker on either 
side of the House who does not secretly or openly share that 
opinion. I agree with him further that Governments, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, are somewhat over-sensitive to what 
may be casual or isolated expressions of dissatisfaction or want 
of confidence, and the title of a Government to retain its posi- 
tion of authority should depend not so much on this or that 
particular matter or question, but upon the general assent of 
the majority of those who represent the people of the country. 
So far I think we all, or most of us, would agree with the 
right hon. gentleman.” 


Here in substance, though not in form, the Prime Minister 
surrendered to the principle of a Reference to the People. 
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a 
By admitting the evil he admitted the need, and the urgent 
ced, of a corrective. — The more the matter is considered 
the ‘nore certain it is that no corrective consistent with 
democratic principles can be found but the direct appeal 
e. 
toy declaring that corrective to be revolutionary, as Mr. 
Asquith does, he does not advance his case, for after all, 
« revolutionary ” is a neutral word, and may merely mean 
rogress and development. That point, however, need not 
be laboured, for Mr. Asquith admitted specifically that 
the appropriate corrective to the evils which hedescribed may 
be found in a Reference to the People.—* I myself referred 
¢o the principle in opening the discussion on the Resolu- 
tions. 1 said then, and I say now, that I should certainly 
not exclude the possibility of the application of something 
in the nature of a Referendum to special, rare, exceptional, 
but conceivable cases of Constitutional difficulty.” Here 
was the essential part of Mr. Asquith’s speech. What 
followed was what we may venture to call a grinding out 
of the old barrel organ tunes about the sanctity of repre- 
sentative government, responsibility of members, and so 
forth, ending with that favourite Liberal air—stolen from 
Noodle’s Oration—that the Referendum, though all very 
well in theory, would not work in practice. 

Mr Asquith admitted, of course, that you could not quite 

say that the Referendum was impracticable,—Australia 
was almost at that very moment taking a reference on two 
important Bills. He went on, however, to argue that in this 
country a Reference to the people would be attended 
with all the canvassing, wire-puiling, placarding of the 
walls with posters “ of more or less veracity or mendacity,” 
and in fact with all the apparatus of a general 
election. Upon this point we will only say that we 
entirely disbelieve in Mr. Asquith’s fancy picture of a 
Reference to the people. No doubt there would be a good 
deal of speechifying, but since no personal ambitions would 
be aroused, the amount of money and energy expended 
would be on a very different scale from that at a general 
election. What causes the fierceness, the extravagance, or, 
if you will, the financial profligacy displayed at a general 
election is the fact that Jones is fighting Smith and is 
determined to beat him. Thus to the political discussion 
is added the personal excitements of a prize fight ora 
horse race. If Mr. Asquith imagines that individuals are 
going to fight as fiercely and make as many pecuniary and 
other sacrifices over a Bill as over the question 
whether this or that man is to obtain the right to represent 
a particular place in Parliament, and to have the chance 
of getting “ the honours and emoluments of office” which 
may flow from that representation, he is, we are sure, very 
greatly in error. 

Before we leave the subject of the Referendum we must 
express our regret as practical politicians that Mr. 
Balfour did not see his way to adopt the Syectator’s pro- 
ng that a minority in the House of Commons should 

ave the right to demand a Referendum at any rate on 
matters of great Constitutional importance, even if a Bill 
had been passed by both Houses of Parliament—a pro- 
posal to be found also in Lord Balfour's Bill. We admit 
that, theoretically, that may be opening a door for too large 
a use of the Referendum. We admit also that as the chief 
part of the Liberal case against the Poll of the People is 
that it will be used too often, it seems somewhat strange 
that the Unionists should meet their opponents by a pro- 
posal to give even more occasions for a Reference. As a 
matter of practical politics, however, we know very well 
that the Liberal Party mean to fight with desperation 
against the idea of a Reference to the people, for they 
know that it will mean in practice their inability to pass 
by log rolling arrangements legislation which is ‘specially 
dear to the hearts of large and influential sections of the 
party. We know also that in the last resort the argu- 
ment which they will use to the country, and which is very 
likely to affect the judgment of the country, is this: “‘ The 
hionists are proposing a change in the Constitution 
Which will help them as a party, and which will injure the 
Liberals as a Party. As they command a permanent 
majority in the Upper House, none of their Bills while they 
are in office will ever be submitted to the people, while, on 
the other hand, Liberal Bills will be constantly referred, 
Owing tothe refusal of the Lords to agree to them. 
The Referendum is, therefore, a mere party device, grossly 
unjust and partisan in its operation.” ‘The only way to 
meet this argument is by the proposal that a sufficient 








number of Members of Parliament, say one-third of the 
House or 200 members, may petition for a Reference 
to the People even of Bills passed by both Houses. 
Remember that this proposal is made not so much 
on its intrinsic merits as a necessary concession 
to Liberal opinion. It entirely meets the Liberal 
complaint of the unfair use of the Referendum, for 
it is incredible that a Bill which could not find 200 
opponents in the House of Commons would be rejected at 
a poll of the people. This proposal, too, does not in reality, as 
some Unionists, including probably Mr. Balfour, seem to 
imagine, throw open thefloodgatesandadmit unnecessary and 
trivial references to the people. In practice only the Leader 
of the Opposition would be able to get 200 of the House of 
Commons to petition that a Bill passed by both Houses 
should go to the people. At any rate, he could always 
veto attempts at inopportune References. He would be 
loth to = this machinery in operation unless in the rare 
cases where he felt certain that the Bill would be rejected. 

The reasons that would weigh with him have often been 
described in these columns, but we will set them forth again. 
In the first place he would not want to expend party 
money and party energy on a doubtful or unsuccessful 
struggle. Next he would be certain to point out to his 
followers the provision which, we take it, must be found 
in any Referendum Act—namely, that if a Bill is once 
referred to and accepted by the people, it cannot be re- 
pealed without another reference to the people. Accordingly 
he would say to his supporters, “Do not let us run the 
risk of getting this miserable and retrograde Tory Bill 
endorsed by a Poll of the People, since then we can never 
repeal it without the risks of another appeal. The Bill is 
a bad Bill, but if it merely passes in the ordinary way we 
shall be able to repeal it the moment we return to office. I 
refuse, then, to ask the party to put what may prove an 
insuperable obstacle to repeal in the shape of an unsuccess- 
ful reference to the electors.” We venture to say, then, 
that though the Unionist leaders may at present be 
timid in the matter and afraid of opening up too 
many opportunities for reference, it is quite certain 
that in the end, and when they have had time te 
give more consideration to the matter, they will come 
to the conclusion that any Bill for a Reference must 
include the provision in regard to the reference of Bills 
passed by both Houses which we have just described and 
which Lord Balfour wisely included in his Bill. 

That, however, is a matter which we cannot discuss at 
any greater length to-day. The essential thing, the 
supremely satisfactory thing from the point of view of 
advocates of the Referendum, was Mr. Balfour's speech and 
the general discussion in the House of Commons. By it 
the cause of the Referendum has been put beyond the hazard 
of party negligence. No doubt, like other great changes, 
it will take time to accomplish, but now that so democratic 
and so reasonable a proposal has been adopted as the first 
plank in the Unionist platform, its ultimate triumph is 
certain. 





THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO. 


é iw French Government will have to walk very 

delicately if they mean to avoid an expensive, long, 
and harassing campaign in Morocco on the one hand, and 
new diplomatic worries in Europe on the other. The news 
from Fez is slender and exasperatingly contradictory. It 
might be reasonably said that there is no need for France 
to send an expedition to Fez to protect her nationals; yet 
it cannot be proved that her nationals are not in want of 
protection. They may or may not be. All that is certain 
is that the Sultan, Mulai Hafid, has asked for French 
help and that the French Government have sent a flying 
column. This act is in itself perfectly defensible and, we 
think, in the circumstances necessary. By the Act of 
Algeciras France and Spain were recognized as having 
special interests im Morocco, and, by the permission 
to police certain seaboard towns, were practically 
appointed the custodians of public order in Morocco 
on behalf of Europe. The Sultan is, no doubt, a very 
bad Sultan, but he is not many degrees worse than any 
other possible Sultan; and if he were deposed there would 
be temporary chaos at Fez, very likely a massacre of his 
hated dependents, and Morocco generally would fall into 
a worse state thanever. It is, therefore, an axiom of 
French policy to support the reigning Sultan. We cannot 
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see any excuse for the frequent misunderstanding of this 
policy, which is simple and obvious. There is no question 
of interfering with and manipulating unnecessarily 
Moorish affairs. When Abd-ul-Aziz was Sultan, he had 
French support ; when he was deposed by the clear will of 
his people, French support was transferred to the new 
Sultan, his brother, Mulai Hafid. If France and Spain 
did not use the reigning Sultan as the instrument of such 
law and order as can be maintained in Morocco, Germany 
would be justified in saying that they were not good cus- 
todians on behalf of Europe; that the Algeciras Act was 
a failure and that it must be reversed. France, in brief, is 
faced by a most difficult dilemma. She must do something, 
but she must not do too much ; she must show that she is 
not an indifferent custodian, yet she must not provoke 
German jealousy or let herself be drawn by half-unconscious 
stages into a profitless and hazardous military adventure. 
It is quite impossible to define the limits of legitimate 
action in such a difficult case. France must be guided by 
circumstances, but we hope sincerely for her sake that she 
will think twice, and even thrice, before committing herself 
to a campaign in Morocco of which no one could foresee 
the end. 

The military facts at present are these. The Sultan is 
loosely besieged by rebellious tribes at Fez, where he has 
aot enough ammunition to hold out long if the siege 
should be seriously pressed. Nor can he reckon on the 
loyalty of his garrison. Colonel Mangin, of the French 
Military Mission at Fez, no doubt gives the Sultan ex- 
cellent advice, but it is not always accepted. Major 
Brémond, who, with his mahalla, had been posted several 
miles north of Fez, has returned to Fez without getting the 
food supplies from Alcazar which he had been awaiting. 
This is the situation which France is trying to turn 
in favour of the Sultan. A flying column of some 
thousands of men under Colonel Brulard, has been des- 
patched from the coast towards Fez, and this column will 
be followed by a harka of natives, which may, or may not, 
be of some use, probably not. The lines of communi- 
cation between Rabat and Fez will be kept open by the 
French—this alone will require a considerable number of 
troops—and there will, of course, always be a force 
available on the Algerian frontier, though the French are 
under a self-denying ordinance not to advance from this 
quarter unless it is absolutely necessary to do so. 

On the whole, we think the danger of France getting at 
loggerheads again with Germany about Morocco is less 
than the danger of becoming involved by insensible stages 
in a large military undertaking. The sanction under 
which France acts in Morocco is not derived solely from 
the Act of Algeciras. There was also the Franco-German 
arrangement of September, 1909, by which Germany 
abandoned her pre-Algeciras policy of sticking pins into 
France, and frankly admitted that it was for the good 
of Europe that France should take the chief part in super- 
vising Morocco. We fancy that Germany has no desire to 
return to the pre-Algeciras policy. She found that it did 
not serve the purpose she had imagined ; that it brought 
her an inconvenient amount of unpopularity in Europe, 
and that it would, therefore, be wise to drop it. We 
may even surmise that her present policy is the exact 
reverse. She knows that a France fixing all her attention 
on affairs in Morocco would be a quiet, uncritical France, 
without the leisure or the heart to watch the doings of her 
neighbours very closely. It was characteristic of Bismarck 
to purchase immunity from foreign criticism for some of 
his plans by marked conciliation in respect of other plans 
where the German will might have been expected to clash 
with foreign ambitions. Thus in 1878 he encouraged 
France to occupy herself with Tunis, and later he was 
anxious that Great Britain should be allowed to plunge 
her hands deeply into Egyptian affairs. 

Remembering those facts, we hazard the suggestion that 
Germany having abandoned her old policy has done so 
definitely. If this be so, France should be particularly 
careful not to rush excitedly along a path which is made 
attractively easy for her. ‘ Peaceful penetration” is a 
comforting phrase. But it is to be remembered that the 
most — of penetrators often have to be protected by 
armed force. Nor would it be wise to back the Sultan 
through thick and thin, however great his foolishness or 
his need of aid. To help him to pull his chestnuts out of 
the fire at a critical moment is one thing, but to make his 
policy deliberately identical with French policy is quite 
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another. No Sultan who depends habitual] . 
support can be expected to sit securely on dno theese 
Morocco, so that a thick-and-thin support of Mulai Haba 
would mean keeping an army of occupation indefinite] - 
the country. Morocco, again, is a difficult field for mili ~ 
operations, and if a jehad were preached against the fore} 
tens of thousands of Frenchmen would soon be engaged nd 
a war of extremely doubtful prospect. Such a campaign 
would react most injuriously on the condition of the 
French army at home, for a modern Continental army is a 
delicate machine easily thrown out of gear by the drain of 
a foreign expedition. So far, as we have said, France has 
done nothing but what her obligations to her own people 
and to Europe required her to do, but at any moment—} 
a serious French reverse, for example—she might be brought 
face to face with the question how much farther she jg to 
go, and then will be the occasion for prudence and 
restraint. 





MR. ASQUITH’S RETICENCE. 


“A ginooine statesman should be on his guard, 

Ef he must hev beliefs, nut to b’lieve ’em tu hard; 

For, ez sure ez he does, he ’1l be blurtin’ ’em out 

*Thout regardin’ the natur’ o’ man more ’n a spout, 

Nor it don’t ask much gumption to pick out a flaw 

In a party whose leaders are loose in the jaw: 

An’ so in our own case I ventur’ to hint 

het we ’d better nut air our perceedins in print 

Nor pass resserlootions ez long ez your arm 

Thet may, ez things happen to turn, do us harm; 

For when you ’ve done ail your real meanin’ to smother, 

The darned things "Ul up an’ mean sunthin’ or ’nother 

Jeff’son prob’ly meant wal with his ‘ born free an’ ekle,’ 

But it ’s turned out a real crooked stick in the sekle; 

No, never say nothin’ without you ’re compelled tu, 
An’ then don’t say nothin’ thet you can be held iu, 
Nor don’t leave no friction-idees layin’ loose 
For the ign’ant to put to incend’ary use.” 
g ge lines that we have placed at the head of this article 

prove how invariable are the arts and stratagems of 

the party politician. Chief of these is the art of reticence 
—the art of saying as little as possible, and when you do 
say anything, of letting the words be as vague and indeter- 
minate as possible, so that, as Lowell notes, there shall be 
as few “ darned things” as possible to turn up and mean 
something after all. One might almost imagine that Mr. 
Asquith must have been reading his “ Biglow Papers” in 
the Easter holidays, so astutely, during his recent dialec- 
tical duels with Mr. Balfour and with inquiring members 
of his own party, has he managed to avoid saying anything 
which will commit him. There are two things which all 
men whose minds are not absolutely clouded by party 
considerations desire to know, and on which they ought to 
be enlightened. The first of these is the nature, constitu- 
tion, and powers of the Upper House promised in 80 
special and solemn a way in the Parliament Bill. Asa 
rule the legislation of the future is only vaguely fore- 
casted by Ministers in platform speeches. In the 
case of the Parliament Bill, however, a perfectly new pro- 
cedure, or rather a return to an ancient precedent, has been 
adopted. A Preamble has been placed in front of the Bill 
in order to make the pledge for the introduction of a more 
efficient Second Chamber binding and specific in a special 
degree. Why recourse was had to a Preamble has never 
been directly or openly stated, but it has been very generally 
understood that those members of the Cabinet and of the 
Liberal Party, and they are numerous, who believe that it 
is essential to the stability of the Constitution to have 4 
strong and independent Second Chamber, pressed their 
demands in this respect last year so strongly that it was 
found that the only method of satisfying them was that 
made use of in the Preamble. “ You will run no risk of 
being disappointed,” we can imagine the Prime Minister 
saying to his anxious colleagues, “if we put a solemn 
pledge into the Bill by means of a Preamble. No doubt 
it must have caused the Prime Minister and his more 
astute Parliamentary colleagues many to introduce 





the Preamble, for they must have known that, as we have 
said, the “darned thing,” like the resolutions as long as 
your arm, spoken of by the author of the “ Biglow Papers, 

would most likely rise up and haunt them. Indeed, wecan 
gauge how strong the pressure of the Second-Chamber men 


must have been last year by the fact that so experienced 
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Parliamentarian as Mr. Asquith agreed to the introduction 
of the Preamble pledge. ‘ 

But though the dire necessity of the case may have 
forced the Preamble upon him, Mr. Asquith has ever 
oe determined to say as little about it as possible, 
te prove that he fully realises the dangers that arise 
a m Party leaders being “loose in the jaw.” The 
Preamble stands, but not a word has anyone been able 
to extort from Mr. Asquith in explanation of its phrases. 
The nearest thing was his oracular remark to Captain 
Waring on Monday last, to the effect that the Government 
still means—whatever it meant last year! “The Govern- 
ment have not in any way modified their policy.” That is 
a form of words most convenient for the Parliamentary 
litician. When he is forced to be, or rather to seem, 
explicit as to the future, he constructs a set of sentences 
which mean as little as possible, or rather are capable of 
as many meanings as possible, and these words, once pro- 
nounced, he refuses to enlarge or develop. He merely 
refers all interrogators to them, and expresses his astonish- 

ment that anybody can possibly want to know anything 
more definite or specific. 

The net result of the manceuvres connected with the 
Preamble is that no one can say not only when the pledge 
of the Preamble is to be fulfilled, but what the Preamble 
means. Instead of acting as a bulwark for the Second- 
Chamber men, it has turned out to be only a strong 
dose of chloroform on the handkerchief to keep them 
quiet while what is in effect Single-Chamber govern- 
ment is being installed. As it turns out, it would have 
been far better had there never been a Preamble, for 
then no one would have been able to excuse himself for 
supporting the Parliament Bill by saying that the Govern- 
ment were going to set up an independent and effective 
Second-Chamber. ‘Thus even when Mr. Asquith seemed 
“loose in the jaw” he did not really give himself away. 
He remains entirely uncommitted. Out of weakness has 
come strength, and out of apparent loquacity the highest 
form of reticence. Mr. Gladstone himself never achieved 
agreater triumph in the art of keeping Parliament and 
the country in the dark. Mr. Asquith is now, from the 
dialectical point of view, prepared for whatever may turn 
up as regards the question of a Second Chamber. He can 
sail north, south, east or west according as the wind 
blows. 

Though Mr. Asquith’s reticence has been so magnificent 
inthe matter of the Parliament Bill and the Preamble, he has 
been nearly as adroit on the question of Home Rule. We 
all know that there is to bea Home Rule Bill, and it is 
admitted that the Parliamentary Bill was in truth, though 
not in name, designed as a preliminary for Home Rule. 
But what is the nature of the Home Rule measure which 
is to follow as soon as the way has been cleared by the 
Parliamentary Bill no man knows. Something, no doubt, 
is coming out of Mr. Asquith’s sleeve, but whether it will 
turn out to be a white rabbit, a bowl of goldfish, a top 
hat, a watch, an omelette, or nothing at all, who can say ? 
All we really know is that no Parliamentary conjuror was 
ever better at the patter talk during the preliminary part 
of the trick than he is. Colonial Home Rule, provincial 
Home Rule, devolution, glorified local government, and the 

establishment of regional or cantonal system throughout 
the United Kingdom are each and all possibilities. All we 
know is that there is to be a dazzlingly adroit party trick 
which will probably see the light next March. 


We began this article with a quotation from the “ Biglow 
Papers.” In the same poem there is another de- 
scription of the working of the party system so brilliant, so 
full of insight, and so appropriate to the present con- 
ditions that we cannot refrain from quoting it. Here 
“The Honourable Preserved Doe in secret caucus” sets 
forth in effect the principle that it is the business of the 
people to elect representatives who are to pay the bill, and 
so forth, but who must not presume to go further. What 
is wanted is not the will of the people, but the properly 
managed election of the right party men :— 

“The elect gut the offices down to tidewaiter, 
The people took skinnin’ ez mild ez a tater, 
Seemed to choose who they wanted tu, footed the bills, 
An’ felt kind o’ ’z though they wuz havin’ their wills, 
Which kep’ ’em ez harmless an’ cherfle ez crickets, 
While all we invested wuz names on the tickets : 
Wal, ther’ ’s nothin’ for folks fond o’ lib’ral consumption, 
Free 0’ charge, like democ’acy tempered with gumption ! 











Now warn’t thet a system wuth pains in presarvin’, 

Where the people found jints an’ their friens done the carvin’,— 
Where the many done all o’ their thinkin’ by proxy, 

An’ were proud on ’t ez long ez’t wuz christened Democ’cy,— 
Where the few let us sap all o’ Freedom’s foundations, 

Ef you called it reformin’ with prudence an’ patience.” 


Next follows a note of warning, addressed to the opposing 
pert? as to what will happen if they appropriate their 
rivals’ principles :— 
“But they wun’t never dare tu; you'll see ’em in Edom 
*Fore they ventur’ to go where their doctrines ’ud lead ’em: 
They ’ve ben takin’ their princerples up ez we dropt’em, 
An’ thought it wuz terrible ’cute to adopt ’em; 
But they'll fin’ out ’fore long thet their hope’s ben deceivin’ ’em, 
An’ thet princerples ain’t o’ no good, ef you b’lieve in ’em; 
It makes ’em tu stiff for a party to use, 
Where they ’d ough’ to be easy ’z an ole pair o' shoes. 
If we say ’n our pletform thet all men are brothers, 
We don’t mean thet some folks ain’t more so ’n some others; 
An’ it’s wal understood thet we make a selection, 
An’ thet brotherhood kin’ o’ subsides arter ’lection. 
The fust thing for sound politicians to larn is, 
Thet T'ruth, to dror kindly in all sorts o’ harness, 
Mus’ be kep’ in the abstract,—for, come to apply it, 
You ’re ept to hurt some folks’s interists by it.” 
What could be more appropriate to recent discussions on 
the Liberal side in regard to the Referendum and the will 
of the people than the remark that principles are no 
good if you believe them, because they become too stiff 
for a party to use? The Liberals may talk about De- 
mocracy, but if they really believed in it they might be so 
mad as to go in for the Referendum and utterly ruin their 
party prospects. 

Seriously,can any man who really cares for the good 
government of the country, think that this system of 
reticence, however necessary it may be under a strict part 
system, is for the country’s good? If it is really the will 
of the people that the existing Constitution should perish, 
so be it ; but surely we have aright to say with Ajax— 

“Tf it must perish, I thy will obey, 
But let it perish in the light of day.” 


Let it not founder and go out in a fog of dark and am- 
bigious words. 





INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 


| i seems to be generally anticipated that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme for compulsory insurance against 
unemployment and invalidity is to be explained to the 
House of Commons next week. The scheme has been long 
in incubation, and we only hope that the time taken has 
been fully utilised to meet the many difficulties that must 
arise when any attempt is made to deal with such a com- 
plicated problem. Until the provisions of the scheme have 
been made public, it is useless to consider difficulties of 
detail, but it is by no means unprofitable to try to discuss 
in advance upon what general principles a sound scheme 
for dealing with unemployment ought to proceed. 

There are two schools of thought upon the subject. 
There are those who believe that every social problem 
can be solved by a sufficiently large State subsidy, 
and who object to any kind of coercion except that 
applied to the taxpayer. This school of thought had 
its triumph when the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 was 
passed. But the triumph was short-lived, for even before 
the Act came into operation, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had become a convert to the German system of 
compulsory insurance. The compulsory school is con- 
sequently now in the ascendant, and it may safely be 
assumed that Mr. Lloyd George’s schemes will be based 
on compulsory insurance. 

In our judgment the theoretical case for compulsion is 
unanswerable. Experience has shown that a large number 
of men in all classes of society are morally or mentally 
incapable of taking forethought for the almost inevitable 
risks of life. Yet in the case of the poorer classes 
failure to do so involves either suffering to themselves so 
cruel as to be an excessive punishment for mere careless- 
ness, or else involves their support by the more prudent 
members of the community. These evils are so serious 
that it is justifiable to prevent them by compelling the 
persons primarily concerned themselves to make the 
necessary provision for the more serious risks. This 
argument applies not only to the question of unemploy- 
ment, but to such risks as sickness, prolonged pee 
and in a lesser degree to the ultimate certainty of death. 
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To what extent these various risks can be combined in one 
scheme of insurance is a question of practical detail. In 
Germany compulsory insurance against unemployment has 
not yet been attempted, and insurance against infirmity and 
old age is treated separately from insurance against sickness 
and from insurance against accidents. In Austria several 
of these risks are combined, but hitherto no serious 
attempt has been made on any large scale to introduce a 
compulsory insurance against unemployment, and therefore 
from the practical point of view it would probably be wiser 
to deal with this extremely difficult question by itself and 
not to tack it on to insurance against infirmity or sickness. 

Another very important practical point is the limitation 
of any scheme of insurance against unemployment toa 
certain number of specific trades. It was at one time stated 
that this principle, which has for several years been strongly 
seul by Mr. Henry Vivian, formerly M.P. for Birken- 
head, had been accepted by the Government, and that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s scheme would be confined to the building 
trade, the engineering trade, and, perhaps, one or two 
others, in which irregularity of ped me is a specially 
serious evil. Of late, however, apparently inspired fore- 
casts declare that the Government scheme is universal as 
well as compulsory. 

The question arises, in either case, whether the 
compulsion should be applied exclusively to the 
workmen, or whether the employers should also be 
compelled to contribute. From the economic point of 
view it matters very little in the long run, whether 
the whole compulsion is placed upon one of the 
parties or whether it is shared between the two, for in 
the long run wages will adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. From the administrative point of view, how- 
ever, it is extremely important that the employer should be 
compelled to pay, for if the employers have a direct 
pecuniary interest in the solvency of the insurance fund 
they will in their own interest try so to organise their 
business as to diminish the periods of unemployment. 
This has already been done with great success both in the 
cotton trade and in the mining industries. In both these 
industries unemployment is comparatively rare, because 
employers and employed have agreed together that in slack 
times all the employees should work shorter hours instead 
of some of them being dismissed. 

It is fair to assume that similar results would follow even 
in the building trade if both employers and employed were 
compelled to subscribe to a trade fund for the maintenance 
of workmen when out of employment. At present, unfor- 
tunately, there is too little solidarity in this widely-diffused 
trade to bring such an organisation spontaneously into 
being. Indeed, where attempts have sometimes been made 
by far-seeing employers in the building trude to reduce hours 
of work during slack times they have been resisted by the 
workpeople, who would not permit the custom of the trade 
to be broken and their own earnings reduced in order to 
make room for other workmen. ‘To meet this difficulty 
the scheme put forward by Mr. Henry Vivian, which may 
possibly form the groundwork of the Government scheme, is 
based upon the principle of making each trade responsible for 
itsown insurance. The employer would be authorised and 
required to deduct from each workman’s wages a certain 
specified percentage; to add an equal amount out of his 
own pocket, and to pay the whole into an insurance fund 
which would be administered by a committee of masters 
and men representing the whole trade. On this plan there 
is no necessity either for a Government subsidy or for 
Government interference. The objections to Government 
interference are so palpable that it is hardly necessary to 
insist upon them. Government interference means bureau- 
cratic and expensive management. It means also in this 
particular case inefficient management, for one of the great 
defects of any scheme of workmen’s insurance is the 
danger of malingering. This is experienced even by the 
trade unions and the friendly societies, and is obviously 
more difficult to prevent where the control is in the hands 
of officials generally belonging to another class than the 
men and not brought into daily contact with them in the 
workshop. 

The question of a Government subsidy is a matter upon 
which more difference of opinion is likely to arise. It has 
already been announced that Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme 
includes a substantial subsidy, and Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, 
who is believed to have had much to do with the prepara- 
tion of this scheme, in his paper read before the British 





tes, 
Association in September last, argued that a subsidy was 
necessary in order to give the necessary stability and 
security, and to justify State control. Neither of these argu 
ments seems to us conclusive. A great trade like the 
building trade can certainly raise enough mo 
within itself to provide for its own “breakages” 
the word may be used, and it is most unfair that other 
trades which have spontaneously made better provision 
against the evil of unemployment should be taxed in order 
to subsidise either masters or men engaged in the buildj 
trade. As for Sir H. Llewellyn Smith’s argument about 
State control, one of our main reasons for objecting to a 
State subsidy is that it would involve State control. 

There is a further argument in favour of a State subsidy 
which has been used by many people and may be frequently 
used in the forthcoming debates—namely, that the com. 
munity, as a whole, ought to recognise some responsibili 
for the evil of unemployment. Admitting that proposition 
to the full, it does not in the least follow that the best 
way of recognising responsibility is by subsidising the 
industry. The irregularity of employment in the building 
trade is due to the varying demands of the community for 
the building and repairing of houses, and the best way to 
make that demand as far as possible constant is for the 
persons engaged in the trade to put up their prices when 
the demand is high, and to lower their prices when the 
demand falls off. By this very simple device the demand 
will tend to be equalised throughout the whole period. If 
the trade is left to itself, this is the course it would naturally 
pursue. If, on the other hand, the taxpayer is called upon 
to subsidise an unemployment fund, then the masters and 
men engaged in the trade will have no motive, or at any 
rate onlyadiminished motive, for soregulating their industry 
as to equalise employment. Moreover, in the long run, it 
is certain that if we are all compelled, as taxpayers, 
to contribute to the maintenance of the building trade we 
shall, as consumers, pay less for the services of that trade. 
In other words, what the taxpayer contributes will 
be deducted either from the profits or from the wages 
of the persons engaged in the trade. This means, in effect, 
that the general community, instead of paying for the 
building it requires a fair economic price, will be maintain- 
ing the building trade as a more or less parasitic industry 
at the expense of the other industries of the country. 
Such a method of organisation would doubtless be weleomed 
by the Socialist Party, but it is not the organisation which 
appeals to the average English working man or to his 
employer. The true instinct of the workman is to get a 
good wage for his work, and to have liberty to spend it as 
he likes. We admit that his liberty to spend his money 
must be curtailed sufficiently to compel him to make a 
minimum provision against the most serious risks of life, 
but the loss of liberty which he will thus suffer is as nothing 
compared to that which is ultimately involved when an 
industry ceases to be self-sufficient and becomes a State- 
kept industry. 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

HE discussion of the “Holmes Circular” first in the 
House of Commons and then in the newspapers and at 

the Conference of the National Union of Teachers at 
Aberystwyth has brought out a strong feeling among teachers 
that education is being sacrificed to the Moloch of caste. It 
is said that Oxford and Cambridge men rise to the best and 
most responsible positions under the Education Department 
not because they are better than men who have been educated 
elsewhere, but because they belong to the order which has 
always enjoyed the spoils, triumphing through accidental 
social attachments. The Education Department, which 
professes to have been busy for years in putting, as it were, a 
Field-Marshal’s baton into the knapsack of every intellectual 
recruit, is charged with carrying on the immemorial game of 
snobbishness and nepotism. Such accusations must always 
thrive, of course, in a system in which promotion is in any 
degree open to merit. Those who are not selected blame 
their judges instead of themselves; five men out of six who 
have been passed over in any selective process put down their 
misfortune to ignorance or favouritism in those above them. 
Once suspicion is admitted to the mind every sort of evidence 
rushes in to confirm it. For the moment among thousands of 
teachers who believe that they ought to be local inspectors or 
directors of education instead of carrying on the diurnal 
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f teaching, there is a dead set against the type of 
See nated rom ndieareet by “Oxford and Cambridge.” 
m The groans of the unfortunate ones have so long been 
familiar that one is often tempted to accept the grievance as 
having @ real existence. But has it? To answer that 
question we must know whether Oxford and Cambridge stand 
for the qualities which are most desirable in school-inspectors, 
and whether Oxford and Cambridge barbour snobbishness. 
If the answer in the first case is “ No,” and in the second 
« Yes,” the resentment of those who are shut out by “ Oxford 
and Cambridge” is indeed well founded; but, in our opinion, 
the true answers are just the other way. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are not forcing houses for social prejudices, but are 
educational establishments which are designed to produce 
just such men as are required to do the work of school- 
inspectors. If it be said that Oxford and Cambridge fail to 

turn out men with the right intellectual equipment, whereas 
a course of primary, secondary, and, say, Polytechnic educa- 
tio does turn out suitable men, that is another matter 
altogether. But this is not said. The accusation against the 
Education Department is not that it has preferred men who 
are obviously less competent than the products of systems 
outside Oxford and Cambridge, but that it has refused to 
give equality of opportunity to those other systems because 
Oxford and Cambridge men have a distinguishing social cachet 
which appeals to the hearts of snobs in high places. We 
believe that this accusation is either ill-founded or quite mis- 
directed. Oxford and Cambridge do contrive, in most cases, 
to implant in their graduates a good deal of that wide outlook, 
critical attitude, and impartiality which are essential to in- 
spectorship. 

If it be not generally held that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge represent the culmination of the best educa- 
tion which England can offer, why is it that they are 
spoken of generally among reformers as at the top of 
the educational ladder which it should be within the power 
of any boy of brains, however poor, to climb? It is 
entirely irrelevant to say that it is not fair to put public school 
and Oxford and Cambridge men over those who have received 
their education in primary schools because the Oxford and 
Cambridge men have had a better chance in life through the 
possession of more money. It is not a question of removing 
the admitted inequalities of life, but of providing the best in- 
spectorship for schools. The point is, that if Oxford and 
Cambridge, which we agree should be as accessible as 
possible to all who have the brains to win their way there, 
supply more “culture,” in the sense in which Matthew 
Arnold used to insist upon the word, then the State is 
right to use them as its chief instruments in inspecting the 
schools of the nation. To refuse to admit that is not really 
to encourage equality, but is to be guilty of a kind of upside- 
down snobbishness and to sacrifice the interests of the country 
to personal jealousy and pique. As Matthew Arnold, himself 
the most notable of school inspectors, said :— 

“Culture seeks to do away with classes and sects; to make the 

best that has been thought and known in the world current every- 
where; to make all men live in an atmosphere of sweetness and 
light, where they may use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely ; 
nourished, and not bound, by them. This is the social idea; and 
the men of culture are the true apostles of equality.” 
The work of inspecting may become, with extraordinary ease, 
the most uncritical and unprofitable of offices. It is only a 
sustained width of outlook which can possibly save it. 
Matthew Arnold, who, be it remembered, would have re- 
formed the British educational machine from top to bottom, 
always knew that a broad critical faculty was the only 
remedy for the pettinesses which beset his labours. He once 
wrote in a letter :— 

“Here is my programme for this afternoon: Avalanches—The 
Steam-Engine—The Thames—India-Rubber—Bricks—The Battle 
of Poictiers—Subtraction—The Reindeer—The Gunpowder Plot— 
The Jordan. Alluring, is it not? Twenty minutes each, and the 
days of one’s life are only three score years and ten.” 

Such were the doses of twenty minutes’ duration continued 
through thirty-five years which his intellectual freshness 
had to survive. What is wanted is the surviving type of 
intellect, and it is certain that a particular attitude towards 
life is much more important for the purpose than all that 
which ig implied in the mere conquest of Government exami- 
nations by a clever boy. Matthew Arnold believed, in any 
case, that Oxford endowed her sons with something that was 
essential, “We in Oxford,” he wrote, “brought up amidst 








the beauty and sweetness of that beautiful place, have not 
failed to seize one truth—the truth that beauty and sweetness 
are essential characters of a complete human perfection. 
When I insist on this I am all in the faith and tradition of 
Oxford.” 

The width of intellectual outlook at Oxford and Cambridge, 
if this be granted, is said to be spoiled by a foolish social 
exclusiveness. The bogey of Oxford and Cambridge arro- 
gance dies hard. It seems to be supposed that the older 
Universities are an appurtenance of the “ruling classes,” who 
use them as a convenience for qualifying their friends and 
relations for pleasant and well-paid appointments. The belicf 
in the existence of an “aristocratic” intolerance at Oxford 
and Cambridge is curiously wide of the mark. The only 
modern danger, we should think, is a plutocratic snobbishness. 
Snobbishness of class cannot thrive because for all practical 
purposes it dves not exist. The Universities are chiefly 
peopled by the sons of professional men—doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, and so forth—and if one is not to look among these 
for the better part of the muterial for school inspectors one 
knows not where to look. 

No doubt there is a tendency among some Oxford and 
Cambridge men to compound for the very fact that they have 
no claim to a privileged social position by an intellectual 
snobbishness. They think that no good thing can come out 
of the great Galilee which lies beyond Oxford and Cambridge. 
This is ridiculous; and if such a thought were cherished 
among Oxford and Cambridge men who became school in- 
spectors, it would be a monstrous injustice to the teachers in 
the elementary schools who have done a splendid work for the 
country. But prigs are sure to be bad school-inspectors, and 
we need not exaggerate their sinister importance or overstate 
their chances of advancement. All we ourselves venture to 
say is that the right men for school inspectors are, more 
likely, in the nature of things, to be found at Oxford and 
Cambridge than elsewhere. If we came to a different conclu- 
sion, Oxford and Cambridge would stand pretty handsomely 
condemned. Nor can we see that there is anything humiliat- 
ing to the members of the National Union of Teachers in being 
inspected by Oxford and Cambridge men who have, so to 
speak, been trained for the purpose. In the Army does a 
regimental officer resent being inspected by a Staff officer, 
t.e., an Officer who has been at that Oxford or Cambridge of 
the Army, the Staff College? He may think the member of 
the Staff a fool, but it never occurs to him to tear his hair 
and say that he is being humiliated and sacrificed to caste 
and class prejudice. 





LIGHT-HEARTED BITTERNESS. 

“ BITTER fool!” exclaimed King Lear. How often, as 

one reads the literature or listens to the talk of th 
hour, is one tempted to repeat his words! Never was there 
so much light-hearted bitterness.. Bitterness is regarded as 
an appetiser, both in print and conversation. Half-hidden 
amidst high—or should we say noisy ?—spirits, it passes for wit 
and for knowledge of the world. Of course, it is no new 
phase, but simply a mood which recurs at intervals. Shake- 
speare’s shrew knew all about it. She tells us of the spurious 
humourist who would be “ noted fora merry man” ;— 

“T told you, I, he was a frantic fool, 

Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behaviour.” 
If we go back a little way we find very little bitterness in 
light-hearted writings. We must put aside, of course, the 
great satirists, who were inspired by genius and whose work 
is remedial. Thackeray and Lowell worked for great ends 
But the smaller men, who strove solely to give pleasure, how 
one misses the bitter flavour as one goes back to them! 
Often they taste unnaturally sweet. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes seems to the young people of to-day an almost 
saccharine optimist, so completely has the over-use of a 
stereotyped flavouring destroyed the delicacy of our taste. 
To begin at the foundations: with what light-hearted bitter- 
ness do many people allude to the irremediable conditions of 
life, to its shortness and its common troubles! They 
drop a meaningless word of light-hearted rebellion and go 
laughing on their way. They hardly realise what they are 
saying. Their acid sentences do not so much as draw their 
mouths. The old pompous allusions to Providence, the 
habitual obeisances which our fathers made to the inevitable 
may have been meaningless from a religious point of view; 
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a mere conventional method, if you will, of setting the great 
unanswered questions aside; but that is where we, all of us, 
set them during most of the hours out of the twenty-four. 
A decent form in which to express our mental attitude was a 
great convenience ; conventionality is often the best vehicle 
of sincerity. No one considers the everlasting terrors of exist- 
ence with a light heart, and to speak of them with frothy bitter- 
ness is to be insincere. Either we are thinking seriously and 
pretending not to, or we are pretending the other way. Any 
way, we are practising an affectation, and an affectation in 
which there is something ignoble. 

Again, take the unexpected tragedies which from time to 
time surprise us, events public or private which we speak of to 
our friends: how many people drop apparently with a per- 
fectly light heart a word of bitter abuse about chance, and then 
give the subject the go-by! They begin seriously. The world, 
they say, is “ bitter, black, and tragical,” then they finish the 
sentence ina wholly different key, and startle their hearers 
into a rueful laugh, whose sad echoes tend to a vague depres- 
sion and detract infinitesimally from the common store of 
courage, and make the world a little less cheerful. 
Plainly, however, they are quite happy in the uncomfort- 
able quarters they have just condemned. They mean 
neither more nor less than their grandfathers meant when 
they said the ways of Providence were past finding out. 

Then how much light-hearted bitterness is poured out on 
social questions, using the word “ social” in its narrower sense! 
Such questions have less importance than it is the fashion to 
give them, but they are perennially entertaining. How 
gaily, yet how bitterly, do men and women allude to the 
characteristics of the various circles into which they are able 
to give an insight! The listener from the outside can but 
gather that the particular enclosure over whose fence his 
informant is talking contains a typical selection made 
from among persons of marked moral inferiority. Talk 
about bitterness between the classes!— it is bitterness 
within the classes that is so dangerous. It is appalling 
to hear the bitter things which are cheerfully said and 
written about what “we” do. The writers and speakers 
undoubtedly know what they are talking about. But they 
do not mean what they say. Everyone is struck now and 
then by the fact that there is much in his immediate 
circle which might be amended. In the old days he 
moralised upon the subject without perhaps any very 
high aim, as a rule, in the vague hope of making a 
good impression upon his audience or, perhaps, only 
upon himself. Now he says something bitter in the hope 
of making an amusing impression. In both cases he thinks 
himself a better man for his pains, because he has realised, 
and made other people realise, that he can see something 
wrong. In both cases probably he likes his world as he finds 
it, would not live elsewhere, and has no definite ideas as to 
how it could be improved. Probably he could be very bitter 
indeed about the mistaken enthusiasms of the serious reformer, 
which he would consider not only chimerical but vulgar. 
Of course a great many of the bitter things one hears said 
by cheerful people are simply imitative. In the mouths of the 
young and happy they have often a really funny effect, and 
make us laugh as we laugh at grown-up words in the mouth 
of a child. Occasionally, however, the effect is irritating. 
The young and lucky are the executants of that melody which 
runs in the heart of every man and woman who has any ear 
for the music of life. When a satisfactory player suddenly 
imparts a few wrong notes, we may be amused for once, but 
not often. 

As to the bitterness with which the sexes speak of one 
another at times, we are inclined to think that this rather 
vulgar exhibition of light-heartedness may do good. The 
offence against taste and truth is so patent as to carry its 
condemnation with it. It is obvious that men and women 
will, and do, always like and excuse one another in the lump, 
whatever their individual quarrels may be. Bitter remarke 
in a contrary sense only serve to bring bitterness into ridicule. 

The whole thing is, of course, a mere fashion brought in by 
a few wits and reflecting transitorily the difficulties of the age. 
We cannot accept the decrees of Providence with quite such a 
good grace as once we could. The metaphor of the clay and the 
potter no longer typifies adequately the relations of God and 
man. We cannot consider any more that the social hierarchy 
came down ready-made out of heaven. We know it is the work 





ar, 
of our own hands. We cannot deny that living sacrifices of 
happiness are necessary to the maintenance of morality, In 
fact, our field of vision has become so very much wider that 
only persons of very good sight are able to generalise justi 
at all. Abnormal cases are so numerous that they wea. | 
have rules made for them alone. Exceptions crowd round ug 
so thickly that we cannot see the wood for the trees. By 
man tries his hand at a new scheme for the representation of 
minorities. 

Let us hope the present fashion for light-hearted bitterness 
will soon die out. It is very well for boys and girls, They 
feel able to rough it physically and mentally. But as men 
and women grow older they want their alleviations! They 
like to remember that in the silence of resignation words of 
hope have been audible whose sound cannot penetrate the 
tumult of rebellion, and, while they are willing to hear hope 
defied in fair argument, they wince when her persistent 
evidence is drowned by scofling. They would like to think 
that while every congregation of men supplies material for 
caricature, it also supplies material for friendship ; and they 
crave for the tonic of that laughter which stimulates, without 
reaction. 

Courage and humour, and the habit of kindly excuse, are 
things we cannot do without, and the cultivation of bitter. 
ness threatens all three. If we are to keep friends with 
human nature at all—and we are fools, indeed, if we allow 
ourselves to slip out of tone with our kind—we must dwell 
on its essentials, and make up our minds to find matter for 
diversion, but not for mockery, in those extraneous faults to 
which accident or fashion give often a grotesque form. 'I'bere 
is no doubt a courage of desperation upon which bitterness 
has no effect, but that is not the courage necessary for 
every-day life. And there is no doubt a grim satiric humour 
which bitterness hardens and sharpens, but it reduces ordi- 
nary courage to mere bravado, and ordinary humour—the 
exhaustless treasure of the wayfarer—to a small modicum of 
wit at the bottom of a huge mass of rubbish. 





LONDON BRIDGES. 
NCE more London is faced with the opportunity of doing 
the right thing in the right way, and once more there 
seems to be a likelihood, unless a serious and determined effort 
is made, that the opportunity will be lost. A Bill has been 
introduced into the House of Commons to provide for the 
construction of a new bridge over the Thames between the 
Blackfriars and Southwark bridges. The bridge proposed in 
the Bill is the outcome of the deliberations of the Bridge 
House Estates Committee of the City Corporation, and its 
position has been a subject of discussion fur several months, 
since the plans of the Corporation were first published. 
According to these plans it is to start on the south side 
of the river, near the junction of Southwark Street and 
Great Guildford Street; it will cross the river east 
of St. Paul’s Pier by three spans, pass as a viaduct 
over Thames Street and Queen Victoria Street, and end 
on the South side of Cannon Street where it enters 
on St. Paul’s Churchyard. It is to be eighty feet wide 
throughout, it is estimated to cost £1,646,983, and it is to be 
finished within ten years. Let us hope that when it is 
finished the original plan will have undergone some consider- 
able modifications. 

The chief objection to the proposals of the City Corpora- 
tion is the direction in which the bridge is made to run. It 
crosses the river so that the roadway continued from it will 
pass east of the apse of St. Paul’s Cathedral. This means that 
the vista from the south side of the bridge across the river 
will end in a confused disarray of different buildings, with the 
apse just projecting on to the view from the left. But clearly 
the opportunity before the Corporation is to make the very 
most of the magnificent spectacle of St. Paul’s and its 
superb dome. The bridge, instead of being planned to 
cross the river east of the cathedral, ought to be placed 
a little further to the west, and the road from Southwark 
Street ought to be driven almost due north across the 
river, so as to lead straight to the steps under the southern 
porch, with the great dome crowning the whole vista of the 
bridge from the south of the river. There can be no two 
opinions as to the merits of this position for the bridge, oum- 
pared with that which is proposed by the City Corporation. 
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<ensiaered, at all events, from an artistic or architectural 
“at of view; but since the Corporation are said to have con- 
templated the idea of taking the bridge to the south porch of the 
Cathedral and to have decided against it, there must, pre- 
sumably, be some very strong reason which induced them to 
er a scheme which, from an zsthetic point of view, has no 
merit whatever. What, then, are the reasons which the Cor- 
poration put forward for preferring their scheme? In the 
first place there is said to be a difficulty of expense. If the 
bridge is made to run direct to the sovth porch of the 
cathedral, it is urged that it will be necessary to remove 
some exceedingly valuable warehouses which now front on 
the south side of St. Paul’s churchyard, and that this removal 
would cost as much as a million. It is difficult to understand 
why this particular removal should entail so enormous an 
extra bill if the warehouses could be re-erected elsewhere: 
besides, these warehouses would only take the place of those 
which the Corporation propose to remove in any case. Next, 
it is urged that the alternative bridge, running straight 
towards the cathedral dome from the south, would be “ skew” 
to the river, that is, not at right angles to its banks, and this, 
it is argued, would lead to engineering difficulties and thus to 
extraexpense. But this, surely, is not an insuperable objection. 
The degree of “ skewness” would be comparatively slight, and 
would not alarm an engineer; the piers, at right angles 
with the stream, could easily carry a roadway at a different 
angle. Thirdly, there is an objection to the alternative 
bridge on the score of difficulties of traffic. The City 
Corporation, we learn from an interview with Mr. J. W. 
Domoney, chairman of the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee, which appeared in Wednesday’s Times, were influenced 
by two important considerations in deciding upon their 
plan. They want to relieve the congestion of traffic on 
the other bridges, and they hope to provide a new north and 
south main route through London. They point out that the 
roadway as they plan it will provide a thoroughfare running 
direct from the two great junctions of traffic in north and 
south London—the Angel at Islington and the Elephant and 
Castle. There is also a provision made in the Corporation 
plan for possible developments, which would link up the 
northern and southern tramway systems of the London 
County Council. As regards the provision of a northern 
highway running north and south, there is, doubtless, acertain 
convenience in taking the traffic directly east of St. 
Paul's; but, on the other hand, this traffic would be per- 
petually holding up, and being held up by, the traffic 
running in and out of Cannon Street, whereas, if the 
bridge traffic is moved a little further west, the traffic 
passing north out of Cannon Street is at once libe- 
rated, and so is the bridge traffic passing west. The 
tramway question is a little more complicated, but the 
alternative scheme of the bridge surely should not present 
insuperable difficulties. In any case, those difficulties must 
be weighed against the unquestionable advantages of the alter- 
native scheme in respect of grandeur of design and the scope 
afforded for a real addition to the architecture of London. 
Here is an opportunity of a really worthy approach to the 
greatest building in London, built by the greatest of British 
architects. Ifa new bridge is to be thrown across the river, 
it could not be placed in a more superb position. The 
cathedral is there, waiting for the architect of the bridge; 
yet the City Corporation plan calls upon the architect to 
leave the cathedral out of his calculations altogether. It 
is hard to believe that so splendid a chance is to be thrown 
away. As a letter signed by a number of our leading artists 
recently summed up the situation, the scheme for this new 
bridge, “when carried out, will leave an indelible mark on the 
scenery of the river, and, according as it is handled, may be 
& magnificent approach to St. Paul’s Cathedral, or a monu- 
mental fiasco.” We trust that when the possibilities involved 
are realised, as they surely have not been fully realised 
hitherto, the fiasco may be avoided. 


The bridges across the London Thames offer a series of the 
most tempting opportunities to the imaginative builder. It 
cannot be said that the best was made of the chance which 
fell to the designer of the Tower Bridge. But other oppor- 
tunities still remain. There is the bridge which at present 
carries the railway traffic south from Charing Cross, for 
imstance. A more lamentable blot on the scenery of the 
river could hardly be conceived. Here, between the noble 








simplicity of Waterloo Bridge and the splendid panorama of 
buildings behind the bridge at Westminster is a mean, murky 
iron affair connecting a hideous block of a railway station 
with the wharves and mudbanks of the Surrey side. 
Imagine the wharves and mudbanks swept away, and 
a stone terrace and flower gardens making a front on the 
Thames for Surrey, such as she deserves; place the railway 
station south of the river; and then, instead of the squat iron 
structure which now carries the Charing Cross engines—with 
all the smoke and din inseparable from a great terminus—sub- 
stitute a bridge of stone to match the Waterloo and West- 
minster bridges. The whole scenery of the river would be 
changed and cleansed. But the imaginative builder need not, 
for that matter, think only in stone for his bridges. Was it 
not Flaxman who imagined an iron bridge built in the shape 
of four great eagles with wings outstretched across the river? 
The eagles themselves, set two and two, back to back, were 
to form the piers of the bridge, and the road was to 
be thrown along the spread of their wings, which were 
to touch at the centre of the arch over mid-stream? 
It would be interesting to compare the drawings of 
such a scheme as Flaxman’s with the designs which will be 
submitted to the City Corporation. For a bridge, of all 
buildings, offers its architect the greatest scope for breadth 
and originality of treatment. A bridge connecting the north 
and south banks of a river running through a city such as 
London can hardly be conceived on too magnificent a scale. 
It should be carried across the river in the grand manner ; the 
sweep of its arches should be curves of splendour, it should be 
approached by noble stairways, its junction with the shore 
should be dignified with sculpture and statuary. Above all, 
the vista from the bridge itself should fit with the grfdeur 
of its building. That is why it is imperative that the plan of 
the City Corporation should be reconsidered with the view, or 
rather the intention, of carrying the bridge to the north shore 
of the Thames in a direct line with the dome of our greatest 
cathedral. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE PAOIFIO. 
(To rus Eprros or tus “Srzcraronr,”] 

Srr,—That Australia is faced with an Asiatic problem, nearly 
everybody knows; that the same problem confronts British 
Columbia is a fact not, perhaps, so universally recognised, 
while there are comparatively few who grasp that this same 
problem belongs not to one or two dominions of the empire, 
but to the empire itself as a whole. It is in truth this question 
of Asiatic immigration that is bringing the over-sea nations 
into the field of foreign politics. In the past, sheltered behind 
the British navy, they have been content to regard themselves 
as untouched by the affairs of the outer world, and have lived 
in the belief that they were shut off ina splendid isolation of 
material prosperity beyond the reach of war, or preparations 
for war. This attitude is, however, now being changed. The 
Asiatic peril, and the simultaneous growth of the German 
fleet, which has forced Great Britain to concentrate her naval 
forces in home waters, have forced on them the responsibility 
of self-protection and an interest in foreign affairs. 

The history of the relations between Canada and Japan can 
be briefly told. In 1894 Great Britain recognised Japan asa 
civilised nation, and signed a commercial treaty with her. 
After some pressure had been exerted, Japan consented to 
allow the addition by any of the colonies which wished to 
share in the treaty, of a clause reserving to those nations the 
right to enact what legislation they pleased with regard tothe 
exclusion of Japanese labourers and artisans. PracticsJly all 
of the dominions refused to sign the treaty, even on these 
terms. In 1902 and 1905 Great Britain signed two binding 
treaties of alliance with Japan, and the growing tra g» between 
Japan and Canada caused these two to sign a commercial 
treaty in 1906, in which nothing was said about the restriction 
of Japanese immigration, but it was agreed privately between 
the two Governments that this immigration would be volun- 
tarily restricted by Japan. In 1907 labour troubles in Hawaii 
were responsible for a sudden flood of Japanese pouring into 
British Columbia, and in the fiscal year 1907-08 seven thousand 
five hundred and eighty-nine Japanese entered the province. 
This sudden influx led to anti-Asiatic rioting, and the respective 
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Governments of the two countries entered into an informal 
agreement, whereby Japan restricts emigration from her 
shores to these of Canada to four hundred persons a year. 
This agreement has been faithfully kept up to date, according 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the available statistics. 

So much for the history. It now remains to prove the 
existence of the Japanese or Asiatic immigration problem in 
what is almost an acute form, before discussing the possible 
solutions of the difficulty. 

The records of the Dominion Immigration Bureau show 
that from 1904 to May 31st, 1910, twelve thousand six hundred 
and eighty-nine Japanese landed in British Columbia. Some 
of these have since returned to their native country, and as 
no census has been taken for nearly ten years it is impossible 
to say exactly how many Japanese are residing at this moment 
in the province. From investigations it is clear that the 
number cannot be less than ten thousand, and is probably in 
the neighbourhood of fourteen thousand, men, women and 
children. The number of Chinese residents may not be quite 
so large, but taking all the Mastern races together, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Hindus, they must form nearly a tenth part of 
the population of about 300,000 inhabiting British Columbia. 
When it is remembered that a considerable number of these 
are women, it will be seen that the question has already 
assumed great importance. These Asiatics are allowed to 
acquire real estate, and to take out naturalisation papers, but 
they are not allowed to vote. 


The Japanese labourers find work mainly in the saw-mills 
and the fishing fleets. With the Chinese and Hindus they 
account for at least two-thirds of the labour employed in the 
former, while alone they number more than 50 per cent. of the 
fishing population of the coast, the remainder being made 
up of Indians, English-speaking whites, Greeks and other 
foreigners. Besides these, many are employed as domestic 
servants, and there is a large number of Japanese commercial 
men in the cities, many of the best stores being operated by 
these enterprising traders. 


Opposition to the presence of these Orientals comes mainly 
from the labour unions. The employers, while secretly re- 
cognising the difficulties arising from their presence in large 
numbers, cannot afford to do without their very efficient and 
cheap service. For that is at the heart of the problem. The 
yellow man is a more efficient agent of production than the 
average white man of this country, who is too fond of easy 
money, and too averse from hard work to be a really capable 
and thorough workman. Most millmen will say, that, while 
the best white may be better than the best Japanese, the 
best white is much harder to find, and much harder to manage 
when found. Besides this, there is the all-important fact that 
the Japanese will work for $1.75 a day, where the white insists 
on $2.25, the wages in the saw-mills running up from $1.75 to 
$3.00 for the former, and from $2.25 to $8.00 a day for the 
latter. The Japanese, too, brings a far greater intelligence 
and ambition to his work than the white. Instead of being 
content todo his one job well enough to earn his wage in a 
country of but little competition, he makes himself master of 
every job in the mill or factory where he is employed, and is 
always trying to work his way up by thorough and earnest 
application. 


The Japanese, then, is present in British Columbia, and in 
large numbers, too. His labour is both cheap and efficient— 
in the eyes of the unions both reasons for his exclusion. But 
the difficulties arising from his presence are greater than this. 
He is different from the Canadian, he belongs to an older and 
different civilisation, he has different ideas, traditions, and 
history. He takes out his naturalisation papers, but he is 
never nationalised; with his compatriots he constitutes an 
“imperium in imperio.” He may not vote, and yet he is a 
member of a civilised nation, with which we have a very close 
alliance. 

Can things go on, as they are going now? If so, Canada 
must recognise that very shortly she will have within her 
British Columbian borders a population of Japanese that 
cannot be suppressed, cannot be insulted by the refusal of the 
vote. The treaty between Japan and Great Britain may 
expire in August, 1915, and then it is only to be expected that 
Japan will demand that her citizens in Canada be treated as 
those of any other civilised power, and is Canada, is the 
empire, in a position to refuse her demand P 





a 

But what other course can be pursued ? That Japanese immi, 
gration could be freed altogether from restrictions is out oj 
the question. It would be impossible to pass such legislatiog 
in the face of bitter labour opposition, and, moreover, such 3 
move would be tantamount to the surrender of British 
Columbia and the Yukon to a Japanese population. On th, 
other hand Japan would never agree to the complete exclusicg 
of her children from these shores, nor to the admittance a 
indentured labour. There remains then only one alternatiyg 
to the present temporary arrangement, an alternative sug. 
gested a little time ago by a writer in the Round Table, 
namely, a treaty by which the British Empire and Japap 
would agree mutually to exclude from each other’s territories 
the labourers and artisans of the other, but should admit 
educated persons, travellers, and students under restrictions 
that would prevent them becoming permanent residents, 
This, thinks the writer, would not offend the honour of 
damage the vital interests of either party, and such offence 
and such damage he regards as the only causes of war. 

The proposal is doubtless the best yet set forth, but it ig 
not clear that such a treaty would not damage, perhaps not 
the “ vital interests” of Japan, but, at any rate, interests that 
are of great importance to that country. The presence of the 
Japanese in British Columbia is of great advantage to their 
mother land in several ways. First they earn good money 
there, much of which finds its way back to Japan, and into 
the coffers of the State. Secondly, the emigrant Japanese is 
building up an over-seas trade for his country. He not only 
creates an immediate market across the ocean by his own wants, 
but he acts as agent in promoting commercial intercourse 
between the two countries to the great profit of the shipping 
and commerical interests of Japan. And there is still another 
aspect of the case. If the Japanese were to enter British 
Columbia free, they would be able to develop the natural 
resources of the province far more cheaply than the white man, 
and consequently they would be able to buy coal, iron, lumber, 
and minerals ata much lower price than they can do now. Wil) 
Japan, then, be so ready as has been supposed to agree to 
such an arrangement P 

Between unequal powers the stronger decides, between 
equal a compromise is arranged. Therefore to be able to 
enforce such an arrangement as that proposed above, it is 
essential, that Canada or rather the British Empire should be 
in a position to meet Japan on equal terms in the Pacific at 
the expiration of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which will 
probably take place in 1915. If she is not in such a position, 
it will be useless to put up a sign “Trespassers will be 
prosecuted” in a sphere where there are no police magis- 
trates. What will be required is “spring-guns.” It is not 
intended by this to raise a war scare. Such matters are 
decided by force long before any one dreams of war being 
imminent. 

But what is the position in the Pacific to-day? In 1910 
Japan had thirteen battleships and eighteen cruisers in com- 
mission and two Dreadnonghts on the stocks. By 1915 this 
fleet will be considerably strengthened. Great Britain on the 
other hand had five armoured cruisers in these waters and 
sixteen cruisers. To-day Australia is possessed of a small 
fleet of cruisers, and torpedo boats, while Canada can boast 
of the “ Rainbow” as her Pacific squadron. There seems to 
be little doubt as to which power controls the Pacific ocean. 


In view of these facts, it is surely high time that our policy 
in the Far East be made frankly imperial, chosen by the five 
nations of the Empire in consultation together. The Eastern 
question nearly affects Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
even South Africa, and the British Foreign Office must recognise 
that the interests of these nations are affected by British foreign 
policy, and that the future of the Empire depends to a great 
extent on the component parts being consulted in the future 
on these questions, which, in the past, the same nations were 
only too willing to leave to the Mother Country to decide 
alone. 

But if this be true, and it certainly is true, Canada must 
cease to hide her head in the sand, and to talk of war and 
armaments as wicked things outside the sphere of a modern 
and progressive nation. She must come forward as Australia 
and New Zealand have done, to bear her share of her own 
defence, and take the consequences of her own problems and 
of a foreign policy shaped partly to suit her interests. It has 
been calculated that a contribution by the daughter nations 
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per head as that paid by Great Britain would 
settle once and for all the question of supremacy in the 
Pacific Ocean. A combined fleet of the different nations of 
the Empire, based on Hongkong and Esquimalt, would be 
able to secure the Pacific coasts of the Empire for ever from 
injury or attack, ; , : 

Great Britain is only interested in this problem as an 
integral part of the British Empire. The problem belongs 
to Canada, New Zealand, and Australia in particular, and it 
is time that Canada opened her eyes, and her purse, and recog- 
nised that certain policies pursued with regard to citizens of 
foreign powers carry with them certain disadvantages, such 
as the creation and upkeep of a navy. The Asiatic problem 
js an Imperial problem, and the burden of enforcing the 
olicy determined by the Empire in council must be borne 
by the Empire in arms.—I am, Sir, &., K. Myers, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


half as large 





THE INCOME TAX AND THE LAND. 
[To raz Eprror or Tee “ Spgcrator.”"] 
S12,—In your article of April 15th you consider that farmers 
are treated too leniently in assessing their incomes, but 
against that you ought to place the extremely heavy local 
rates which they are called upon to pay. Let me give you 
one instance—with actual figures. A farmer occupying 150 
acres pays over £37 a year in local rates. Putting the 
profits at £225, which works out at 30s. an acre on the whole 
occupation, do you suggest that he ought to pay £2 8s. 
also as Income Tax? It is the farmer, and not the other tax- 
payer, who is suffering from an injustice. A professional or 
business man making the same profits pays in the aggregate 
less than this agriculturist whom you imagine ought to be 
made to disgorge more money for imperial purposes. The 
fault lies in fixing on one particular form of property for 
special taxation. It seems to me the only fair way of taxing 
an individual either for local or imperial purposes is to assess 
him on his income and also on the money value of any form 
of property he may hold. Then the burdens would fall on the 
shoulders which could most easily bear them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Suiterton, Lines. Ramsay Munro, M.D. 





(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—The interesting article on this subject in the Spectator 
of April 15th serves to call renewed attention to the urgent 
need which exists for a complete reorganisation and codifica- 
tion of the Income Tax Acts. The present method of income 
tax assessment is quite out of date owing to the great develop- 
ments and changes which have taken place in commerce and 
also in the structure of the tax itself since it was reimposed 
in 1842, The subject now is so complicated that it is almost 
impossible to realise the difficulties of making further changes 
inthe present system, which was originally framed for the 
collection of a supposed temporary tax at a time when scientific 
accounting was unknown. Unfortunately this system still goes 
on, patched up by various amending Acts and official orders and 
complicated by a mass of case law, the mandates of which 
often cannot by any means be reconciled with economic fact. 
Having regard to the enormous and increasing importance 
of the income tax as a revenue-getting instrument, it is surely 
worth while to undertake a full enquiry into the whole subject 
with a view to placing the administration of the tax upon the 
best possible basis. Previous references to Royal Commissions 
have usually been limited to enquiry into certain specific parts 
of the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., P. D. Leake. 
Royal Societies Club. 


(Te tus Epiror or tus “ Sprecraror,”’] 
Sir,—I venture to suggest that the article in your issue of 
the 15th inst. requires an immediate correction on your part 
in @ most vital and important particular. In the third para- 
graph of it you elaborate, I think on a false premise, an 
argument which tends to justify the land taxes of the present 
Administration. You write of a shop-keeper, “in honesty,” 
bringing into his accounts any appreciation of his premises 
for taxation as being a part of his income. I contend that no 
business man who understands Income Tax practice in the 
least would be so misguided as to include in his “ Return of 
Income” any such increment, as it is not taxable within the 
meaning of the Income Tax Acts, solely by reason of its 
being an appreciation of capital. I (an individual in no way 
interested in land) draw your attention to what. I submit, is 








an error on your part, so that you may not unwittingly afford 
the Henry and Lloyd Georgites the smallest justification or 
plea beyond what they think they now have for their land- 
taxing principles, which you have so ably demonstrated to me 
to have no foundation upon justice or equity.—I am, Sir, &., 

Rathlea, Grimsby. os’ 3 

[The suggestion that a shop-keeper brings into his return 
for Income Tax any appreciation in the capital value of his 
freehold premises was an error, and we are obliged to our 
correspondent for pointing it out to us. The shop-keeper 
would, of course, pay on the annual value of the said premises 
under Schedule A.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE INCOME-TAX MUDDLE. 
(To raz Epiron or tux “ Srecrartor.”’] 

Srr,—I read the article in the Spectator with interest, but if 
only touches a very small part of the question. I am an 
Assistant Commissioner, and every time I attend a meeting of 
the Commissioners, Iam stupefied by what I see and hear. 
There seems to be no means of making people disclose what 
profit they really make, and this reticence is encouraged by 
the system of assessment. To give an instance—a man made 
a return of £6,000 for years, and I was asked to consider the 
case. As he had been boasting of his business in print a good 
deal, I said, “If what he says is true, put him up to £20,000.” 
The Commissioners had never heard of a like “jump,” but 
the man paid up, and, subsequently, when selling his business 
he showed that he had been making £30,000 a year for a 
number of years. If that can happen in the case of a rich 
trader, what about the struggling men? What can poor 
people make of such lingo as schedules A and BP 

If the tax is necessary, which I do not think, all writing 
about it should be made as clear as a page out of William 
Cobbett. No tax of national importance should be evadable, 
as this is continually shown to be. 

There are too many societies for this, that, and the other, 
but I think that a society of income-tax payers might do some 
good in waking up the Government to the iniquity of the 
system. As the tax is levied it cannot be satisfactory, just, or 
right. To make it equitable it would be necessary to have 
what I understand is the rule in Germany, where all business 
people liable to income-tax are compelled to keep a simple 
bookkeeping system.—I am, Sir, &., W. R. 





“AN ORGANISED HYPOORISY.” 

(To raz Eprrom or raz “ Srecraroz.’’) 
Srr,—An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the unfortunate 
connection of certain members of the Rowntree and Cadbury 
families with the Star and Morning Leader by the enclosed 
advertisement which appeared in the 1906 December number 
of a religious magazine. I do not profess to know whether 
at that date the Rowntree-Cadbury alliance possessed their 
present controlling interest in the Star and Morning Leader, 
but it would appear that the opinions expressed in the 
advertisement—which I give below—are, in the absence of any 
disclaimer, those at present held by the proprietors of the Daily 
News. Their views have therefore a peculiar interest when 
one remembers that a large percentage of the ordinary shares 
in two newspapers which live largely on their Turf intelligence 
are owned by people who not only disagree with the ethics of 
such intelligence but openly advertise their disagreement in 
order to obtain public support for another paper. The 
paragraphs of the advertisement to which I draw attention 
are the following :— 

“But there is one form of evil, chiefly affecting the welfare of 
the young people, which finds its way into most families, without 
let or hindrance. 

“That is the evil of betting and horse-racing—an evil which is 
destroying thousands of our young people every year. 

“The curse of betting would die but for the publicity afforded 
by the Press of Great Britain.” 

The last proposition contains in itself the severest censure 
that has yet been uttered on the most flagrant case of 
hypocrisy brought to light in recent years. In effect, the 
members of the Cadbury and Rowntree family concerned, 
openly accuse themselves of prolonging the “curse of 
betting.” They have yet to justify their action in owning 
and publishing newspapers which live on the “curse.” Will 
they seek their justification on the plea that, as newspape, 
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proprietors, they are forced to cater for all tastes and classes, 
and, incidentally, curses P—I am, Sir, &c., 


F. Wa.Lace-HAaDRIL1. 


(From the advertisement pages of The Quiver in December 1906.] 
A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 


Anything that affects the well-being 
of the Home is essentially a Woman's 
ion. 


It is the duty and the pleasure of the 
Mother to guard her Homeagainst the 
admission of everything that is evil. 

And she does this fearlessly. 


But there is one form of evil, chiefly 


It increases year by year, 


The curse of Betting would die but 
for the owed afforded by the Press 
of Great Britain. 


There are thousands of persons who 
do not believe in Betting and Horse- 
racing, and who yet bring home news- 

pers which live largely on Turf intel- 


gence. 


affecting the welfare of the young 
ple, which finds its way into most 
Recilies, without let or hindrance. 


They do it without thinking of the 
temptation which they are thus plac- 
ing in the hands of the rising genera- 
That is the evil of Betting and Horse- tion. 
racing —an evil which is destroying 
thousands of our young people every 
year, 


The proceedings of any Police Court 
rove the truth of this statement, and 
Piagistrates confirm it. 


Will you allow this temptation to enter 
your 


Remember, this great risk may be 
avoided by buying “‘ Tae Darr News,” 
which does not contain one line of Bet- 
ting or Horse-racing News. 

No Section of Society is free from it. 
Every Mother should read what the Rev. F. B. MEYER 
(London) says :— 

“In ‘THE DAILY NEWS,’ as it is now conducted, we have 
what we long needed—a paper which we can introduce to our families 
without hesitation, and which is thoroughly up-to-date. Its leading 
articles are sane and strong; its sketches and descriptions of public 
men and current events are extremely readable; while its advocacy 
of all that is good and right in our modern life is admirable. I count 
myself a considerable loser if I don’t get an early morning copy, as 
there are few issues from which I do not cut or cull some useful para- 

raphs. No Home should be without this valuable newspaper, which 
is doing such magnificent and indispensable service at this crisis.”’ 


Will you now decide, and give an order to your Newsagent ? 
[ We omit a displayed order form and general Advertisement of 
the Daily News which follows the above. ] 





THE LAWS AGAINST GAMBLING. 
(To rue Epitor or tux “ Srectator.”) 

Srr,—May I supplement in one direction your interesting 
article on the laws against gambling? The present law is in a 
chaotic state of confusion, and it is difficult to get people to 
obey laws which even experts do not understand. A reference 
to the official index to the Statutes shows that there are more 
than twenty different enactments on the subject of gambling. 
They begin with an Act of Henry VIII. and end with an Act 
of Edward VII. There are a very large number of judicial 
decisions endeavouring to interpret these various and incon- 
gruous attempts of the Legislature. Anyone who wishes to 
earn a severe headache can do so by reading the decisions with 
a view to reconciling them or deducing an intelligible principle 
therefrom. If the Anti-Gambling League desires to make 
itself useful, instead of merely making a noise, it will prepare 
a careful Consolidation Bill. When the existing law has been 
stated in an intelligible form, and in a single document, it 
would be comparatively easy to secure some rational amend- 
ments. A Consolidation Bill serves two useful purposes. In 
the first place it formulates the existing law in a shape in 
which people can understand it, and, secondly, it rubs the nose 
of the Legislature in its past shortcomings and absurdities.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., M. D. C. 

[We agree that a Consolidation Bill is urgently needed, but 
surely it is the business of the Home Office to produce such 
a Bill, rather than that of the Anti-Gambling League. Why 
leave to an unoflicial body what is the duty of a public Depart- 
ment. A public Department may no doubt leave the initiation 
of new proposals to outsiders. The better enforcement of 
the existing law, through a clearer statement of its nature, is 
surely @ matter for the Executive. We cannot agree that 
the Anti-Gambling League can be fairly accused of “ merely 
making a noise.” It has done, and is doing, excellent work, 
and with the minimum of fuss and talk.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. GLADSTONE AND TASMANIA. 
(To rue Eprron or tue “Srectator.’’} 
Sir,—“ Inquirer” and “Onlooker” must be totally un- 
acquainted with Mr. Gladstone’s speeches or they would at 
once have known where to find the quotation referred to by 
an “ Australian” in the Spectator, March 25th. The quota- 
tion is to be found in “Speeches on the Irish Question in 
1886,” issued by Andrew Elliott, Edinburgh, and revised on 
Mr, Gladstone’s behalf. It was made ina speech on June 
25th, 1886, and is as follows :—“ We have given the gift of 
local government to Frenchmen in Canada, we have given the 
gift of free autonomy to Dutchmen at the Cape. We have 





gone further. We had Australian Colonies, we had ene? 
particular, the colony of Tasmania, in which the dale 
majority of the population were either convicts or = 
descendants of convicts. We gave them this free local 
government; and with them, as well as all over the world, it 
has acted like a blessing and a charm.”—I am, Sir, &e, 

4 Glengyle Terrace, Edinburgh. A. On ane AR 

(The speech in question was delivered by Mr. Gladstone af 
Manchester on Friday, June 25, 1886, and the report in the 
Times of the following day contains the passage quoted by 
our correspondent.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A PARLIAMENT FOR ULSTER, 
[To tue Epiror or Trae “Specrator.”’} 

Srr,—It is now plain that Mr. Redmond will accept a subon 
dinate and tributary Parliament provided that the minority 
are handed over to the tender mercies of the majority, and 
that there is ample provision to reward the hungry expectantg 
of place and pension. The coming Home Rule Bill is, it seems 

to be on the lines of the last, which provided three hundred 
members for the Dublin Parliament. Now each of these 
gentlemen must be paid at least three hundred a year, besides 
which, places must be found for the leaders, which will bring 
the total to £100,000 a year. Then all the present injustices 
will continue. Galway, Newry, Waterford, and Kilkenny will 
go on returning four members with a total of electors less 
than that of one division of Belfast. Ulster will be hopelessly 
outvoted in College Green, and will be powerless to help us 
in the South and West. She would pay the piper while 
Dublin would call the tune, while any overt resistance would 
be overborne, as Mr. Redmond contemplates, with the strong 
hand. Under these conditions, that Ulster should demand 
local self-government is at least arguable. With her own 
Parliament in Belfast, civil and religious liberty would prevail 
at least in one province of Ireland, and, strong and well-armed, 
she would constitute a standing menace to oppressors in the 
South and West. Surely Ulster has as much right to local self. 
government as Wales, and it is not easy to see how the 
demand of the Ulster members could be resisted. But that 
demand must be made timely. It would be an appeal to the 
Nonconformist supporters of the Government, and should be 
made before they are committed to Mr. Redmond’s pro. 
gramme. If the demand is refused, Ulster will be altogether 
in the right to refuse to allow her representatives to attend in 
Dublin, with consequent refusal of taxes or obedience to the 
Dublin Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An OLD CROMWELLIAX, 





THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 

[To tux Eprroz or tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Does not your entire argument on what you call the 
“essential evil” of the Parliament Bill—the interregnum 
proposals—rest on the assumption that the Government has 
some idea of restoring to a reformed Second Chamber some 
of the powers taken away by this Bill from the House of 
Lords? And is there the slightest ground for such an 
assumption in what any member of the Government has 
said P—I am, Sir, &c., Henry LAavReENCE. 

Bulmer, York. 





MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 

{To tes Eprron or tHe “Specraror.’’} 
Srr,—Your article in the issue of April 22nd on the present 
position of affairs in Mexico has reminded me of a “ Report” 
made by the Conde de Aranda to King Charles the Third of 
Spain in the year 1783. This “ Dictamen Reservado,” as the 
writer called it, remained a private document until the year 
1835, when it was published in Madrid ; it is in the form of s 
letter to the King, and deals with the results which, in the 
opinion of the author, the independence of the British 
Colonies in North America was bound to have on the Colonial 
Empire of Spain in the New World. The writer regrets the 
fact that his country and France had morally and materially 
helped the English colonists, and uses strangely prophetic 
words to warn his Sovereign of future events. The “ Dic- 
tamen” is too long to quote in a letter to the Spectator, but 
the portions of it which I have translated hereunder may, 
perhaps, interest your readers :— 


“This Federative Republic has been born because two powerfa 
nations, as France and Spain are, have formed and given it lif 
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to make it independent: to-morrow it 
gi i its constitution —- gg 
it wi Colossus, irresistible in those ions. en 
and latet 44-4 received from both Powers will be forgotten, 


the bene not have & Gane beyond its own aggrandisement. 


F religion, the facility of establishing people in im- 
=» _ weg and the advantages which a new government 
a il call labourers and artisans from all nations, because 
om where he thinks he can improve his lot, and within a 


man goes ‘ - 
ears will see, to our great sorrow, the Colossus raised 
fow I hes indicated. We must believe that its first glances 


to the entire possession of tho Floridas, in order 
te the Gulf of Mexico. This step taken, not alone will 
it interrupt our Commerce with the Kingdom of Mexico whenever 
it wishes to do so, but it will aspire to the conyuest of that vast 
aa which we will not be able to defend from Europe against 
formidable power established on that continent and bordering on 
- id country. These, Sefior, are not base fears, but a true pre- 
Siction of what must infallibly happen within a few years if there 
js not sooner a greater upheaval in the Americas.” 
These words are, in my opinion, remarkable, and although the 
upheaval spoken of by the Conde de Aranda did take place, it 
only, perhaps, postponed the taking possession of the “vast 
empire of Mexico ” by the United States.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Vailima, Bishopstown, Cork. Wma. C. Cooxa. 
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CLASS HATRED. 
[To ras Eprrom or tae “Spscrator,”] 

Sir,—I should like to say a few words with reference to Miss 
Loane’s article on “Class Hatred.” Generally speaking, I 
think class hatred does not exist. How far “class” exists is 
a question the answer to which would be probably very sur- 
prising. The criterion of birth is being gradually rejected ; 
the criterion of money does not allow of division into 
“classes,” as most people think; the criterion of intellect is 
really hardly recognised; the criterion of moral worth 
does not exist. Snobbishness, conceit—egotism in every 
shape and form—are found in all “ grades of society”; and 
they are always the offspring of ignorance and delusion 
bombastically announcing themselves as prudence and worth. 
If I say that, among other things, I have been a milk-carrier, 
an engineering pupil, a university student, and have worn 
the King’s uniform, I may be allowed to feel that I have met 
members of most “classes.” I have seen tyranny and cruelty, to 
say nothing of blatant self-opinionativeness among the working 
classes; I have heard a King’s consideration for “ popular” 
feeling adversely criticised by a retired tradesman; I have 
met students whose blood has risen at the word “ Royal”; I 
have seen university men almost trembling at the beck and 
eall of their academic inferiors; I have seen professional 
dignity supported by “sweating” worthy of the East End; I 
have seen spirituality in the Army. I have not had much to 
do with “blood aristocrats,” but, judging from their printed 
utterances, they are equally heterogeneous. 

The true man is equally at home among rich or poor, is 
prepared to meet with any contingency, knows how to act 
under any circumstances—like Him who, Himself poor, loved 
the rich young man, but said: “It is as hard,” &c.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J.J. E. 





THE HOUSE OF LAYMEN. 
(To tax Eprror or Tur “Srecrator.”’} 
Str,—Your readers might perhaps be interested to learn what 
sort of impression the newly-elected House of Laymen has 
produced on one who, being elected thereto for the first time, 
has just attended its two days session. 

I was prepared to find that there would be no great sym- 
pathy with the liberal church principles which I myself hold, 
but I had no conception beforehand of the extreme narrowness 
of outlook which almost universally prevailed. There may 
have been some new members present who differed from the 
majority, yet from dictates of modesty, as in my own case, said 
nothing and “thought the more.” But they made little sign. 

No better illustration of the composition of the House could 
be given than the fact that Mr. Athelstan Riley found the 
easiest way of carrying his resolution for checking revision of 
the Prayer Book was to appeal to the presumed ignorance and 
prejudice of his audience. 

He spoke very slightingly, and almost with abhorrence, of 
such recommendations as have been put forward by Canon 
Beeching and Canon Robinson (late Dean of Westminster), 


describing the authors as “officials” and not representative 
‘ 


pf the Church, 


He professed to be quite shocked at the idea that any parts 
of the Old Testament could be less authoritative or inspired 
than the New Testament, even trotting out such a rusty old 
weapon as “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God" 
(applauded to the echo!) and declared that, reviewing his life, he 
recognised the enormous influence for good on his character thas 
hearing the Authorised Creed in Church as a child had been 
How simple were its statements, how delightfully clear even 
to the infant intelligence were the definitions of the Thre 
Persons of the Trinity. As to the damnatory clauses [which, 
by-the-bye, were the only parts quite clear to my childish in- 
telligence] well, he bade us when we returned home to search 
the Scriptures and see how many texts—single, isolated texts, 
and even statements of our Lord himself, fully justified them. 
The applause with which all this was received convinced me 
that the House of Laymen, as at present constituted, is abso- 
lutely useless, and that its resolutions may very rightly be 
ignored by those who have the work in hand to answer the 
Letters of Business. 

Its members are largely the nominees of the clergy. That 
large section of the Church, consisting of educated men and 
women who, owing to the advance of knowledge and the con- 


}| clusions arrived at by reverent study of historical or textual 


criticism, find many rocks of stumbling in the rubrics and 
formularies of the Prayer Book, seems to be practically 
unrepresented in the House of Laymen. 

This is the more deplorable since it is to a house of lay re- 
presentatives that the best educated clergy, galled by fetters 
which their ordination vows make it difficult for them to cavil 
at, might naturally look for succour. 

We laymen might demand for our clergy, and for those 
wishing to enter the ministry, reliefs which they shrink from 
asking for themselves. But instead of this, the attitude seemed 
to be one of imputing to the various bishops and canons and 
deans who are inclined towards revision anything but high 
motives. One speaker said (in effect) that these highly-placed 
and highly-paid dignitaries, having got uncomfortable doubts 
through their injudicious studies, no doubt would like to salve 
their consciences by making alterations in the rubrics, &&, 
to which they are pledged (much applause). One good trait I 
must admit, and that is the spirit of amity as between “high”, 
and “low” that prevailed, and the ardent desire to say and do 
nothing which would lead to discord or to narrow the portals 
of the Church, 

What these good people do not recognise is that portals, 
though remaining apparently as before, may be in effect 
narrowed by the increase of knowledge, and that amity and 
unity in a body are dearly purchased by the elimination or 
exclusion of the most intelligent and scrupulously conscien- 
tious members of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Lay REPRESENTATIVE, 

Albemarle Club, 37, Dover Street, W. 





RELIGIOUS PROCESSIONS. 
(To raz Eprron or raz “ Spxcrator,”] 
S1r,—The comments of “ Laicus ” in your issue of April 22nd, 
on the Good Friday procession in London, appear to me to be 
hardly fair, and to miss the point. He attributes ostentation 
to the procession. Ostentation may, I think, be roughly defined 
as vulgar, selfish display. I should say there was nothing of 
this about the procession, and that nothing could be more 
remote from the mental attitude of those who organised it. 
Considering Our Saviour’s permission of his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, He cannot be said to have discouraged 
religious processions. I take it that the object of the 
organisers of this procession was to touch the heart of as 
many as possible of the London populace. They, like all 
mankind, have the tinder, so to speak, of spirituality in them, 
too often overlaid with indifference and the cares of this 
world. The desire was, I presume, to transmit a spark to 
this tinder. That this object may have been largely attained 
must be the earnest wish of all men of good will. As to the 
danger of a precedent, I should say that if every procession 
were considered on its merits no harm would result. The 
proposed Roman Catholic procession referred to by “ Laicus” 
evidently could not be permitted because of the imminent 
danger of rioting attending it. This procession involved no 
such risk, and taking place as it did on Good Friday caused 
probably a minimum interference with traffic.—I am, Sir, dc, 





Moperate CHURCHMAN, 
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GENIUS AND STATURE. 
(To raz Eprror oy Tae “Srecraton.”"} 

Srr,—Unless we can discover how to make men and women 
either short or tall as we wish, the question whether tall or 
short people are, as a rule, the abler is not of much practical 
interest. But there is another question which is probably 
closely connected with it, and which has very great import- 
ance. It has been ascertained by the careful examination of 
school-children, first in Russia, and, later, in the United States 
and Germany, that there is a close connection between clever- 
ness in children and their height and weight—that the average 
height and average weight of those children of any given age 
in a school who are in the highest class in which there are 
children of that age are greater than those of children of 
the same age who are in the highest-but-one class, and 
that the rule that the heavier and taller children of each 
age have higher places holds good all through schools, so 
that the average height and weight of children of any 
given age are greatest in the highest class in which 
there are children of that age and least in the lowest class. 
The decision as to whether its children shall be well grown 
and of good weight, or short and light, rests in great 
measure with the Board of Education and our other educa- 
tional authorities. The growth of children and the gaining of 
weight are greatly promoted by an adequate supply of fresh 
air, light, exercise, sleep, and food, and by mental and moral 
training which are in accordance with children’s real needs. 
The community, I think, may well be urged to do its utmost 
to insure that as many as possible of its children shall be tall 
and heavy, to guard as carefully as possible the health of 
young men and women, and not to trouble itself much with 
regard to the stature which they shall eventually attain —I 
Sir, &c., T. C. Horsratt. 





A PHANTASM OF THE LIVING. 
[To raz Epiror or tus “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the letter in the Spectator 
of April 15th with the above title. I can quite believe it. I 
have had more than one similar experience myself. The 
following incident happened to me a few years ago. I was 
resting on my bed about 3 p.m. one afternoon. I might bave 
been in a light sleep, but I was wakened up suddenly and com- 
pletely by seeing my son, a boy of thirteen, standing just inside 
my bedroom, by the door, and I exclaimed, “ Why, Tom; why 
have you come home?” I thought he answered: “I did so 
want to come home, mother, I feel so ill.” His form then 
gradually became fainter and vanished. He was at a boarding- 
school some distance away, and I was so impressed with this 
vision or phantasm, that I wrote to him at once, asking 
him to write by return of post and tell me if he were 
quite well, as I had had a vivid dream that he was ill. 
I had a reply by return of post. He said, ‘‘ How strange you 
should have dreamt I was ill, for I felt very bad yesterday, 
but it was only a sick headache. It began to come on in the 
morning, but at afternoon school my form master said, ‘ You 
are no good at lessons to-day. You had better go to your dormi- 
tory and lie down.’ As I went upstairs I did so wish I could 
be with you, mother, I almost thought I saw you. Then I lay 
down on my bed and went to sleep.” The above is difficult to 
explain, yet, nevertheless, it is a fact, and there are many 
things even the wisest cannot understand. I suppose wireless 
telegraphy gives usa hint. There must be a transmitter and 
a receiver in harmony with each other. It is not incredible, 
if the spirit be immortal, that the spirit can triumph over 
matter, and that the spirit can leave the body for a time and 
again re-enter the earthly tabernacle. I believe it often does 
so during sleep. There are brain-waves that carry thought, 
just as ether waves carry light and heat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. B. 


[To rae Eprron or tae “ Sprrctaror.”’] 
Srr,—I shall be glad if you can find space for the following 
little story, in the hope that some of your readers may be 
able to suggest an explanation: Many years ago my uncle, 
a doctor in a country town some thirty miles from London, 
was driving from his home to pay my parents a visit—we then 
lived near Highgate—accompanied by his wife, his sister (my 
mother), and his little son, a child of about six. For part of 
the journey the child was allowed to sit on the box by the side 
of the coachman, and from some cause, either a sudden jolt 





or through leani the side, he lost his balance ana te, 
gh leaning over 81 his ba 

the wheels of the carriage passing over him. Spree. 
vehicle of the landau type, drawn by a pair of horses pe | 
loaded with luggage. My uncle was out in a second, expecti 
to find his son mortally hurt, as all in the carriage had felt 
the tilt of the wheels as they had passed over the body. The 
child was unhurt, and when picked up said a little boy had 
lifted the wheels as they passed over him. “Hadn't 
seen him?” There was not a mark or bruise on the 

and the boy lived to grow up, dying abroad at about thirty. 
five. He stuck, when questioned afterwards, to his statement 
that “the little boy had held up the wheels,” but nothi 
more could be got out of him. My uncle, as a medical man, 
had no explanation that would square with his professiona] 
views. He was unable to account for the absence of any sign 
of injury, either external or internal. My mother, on the 
other hand, was a mystic, and had what I believe is now called 
psychic sense. Her firm conviction was that the wheels had 
actually been held up by some power for the child’s protection, 
and of this she had a certainty. Of course, all depends on 
the reliability of the evidence in such an impossible story, 
and all the eye-witnesses are dead, but the facts, I believe, are 
as I have stated. I have heard it many times from those who 
saw, and in my own mind there is no room for doubt 
Admitting the substantial accuracy of the facts, it would be 
interesting to find some explanation from any point of view. 
—lI an, Sir, &c., “ VECTENSIS,” 





SURREY COMMONS. 

[To rue Eprror or rue “Srecraror.”’| 
Srr,—Vandalisms are now rife in the southern counties, and 
the Spectator had lately to draw attention to the reckless 
cutting down of trees ina Surrey village. The threatened 
locality, within twenty miles of London, is now Limpsfield 
Village and Common, the amenities of which, although sadly 
spoiled by indiscriminate building, have still great natural 
beauty which it is most important to keep undisturbed, 
Following a proposal to demolish one of the most picturesque 
parts of the village to erect a modern post office, we are now 
threatened with a cricket pavilion in that delightful part of 
Limpsfield Common called the bowling green. It is to be 
dumped down upon this part of the Common on any site 
which may happen to meet the views of the promoters. In 
the circular sent round for the purpose of collecting subscrip- 
tions it is stated that the pavilion must be sufficiently ornate, 
which is naturally enough to condemn it at once. Why a 
“pavilion” when only half-day matches are played? A 
precedent will be created for allowing the Common to be 
alienated for bandstands or other similar purposes. It is 
hoped that the Board of Agriculture will decide against 
establishing such precedents not only in this village but in 
other villages where an effort is being made to preserve the 
charms of nature and the old world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artuour F. G. LevEsON-GOWEE, 





COOMBE HILL, BUCKS. 
(To rae Epitor or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
S1m,—You have been so heartily with us in all the work of the 
National Trust that I think you will be glad to know that 
another beautiful English view-point has been secured, through 
private enterprise, for the enjoyment of the nation. Mr. 
Arthur Lee, M.P., and his wife have purchased 105 acres of 
one of the most striking spurs of the Chilterns, which com- 
mands a noble view of the Vale of Aylesbury. Standing on it, 
850 feet above sea-level, we can on a clear day see the Berk- 
shire Downs, Salisbury Plain, the Cotswolds, and the Malvern 
Hills. The Buckinghamshire County Memorial to the men 
who fell in the South African War is erected on the top of the 
hill, so we are not without memory of those who, for so fair a 
country scene, have given the best they had to give—their 
lives. Itis the intention of Mr, Lee, after the death of him- 
self and his wife, to bequeath the beautiful point of view to 
the National Trust. We cannot help hoping that others may 
follow so public-spirited an example. It is pleasant to think 
that the Coronation year in that neighbourhood will be 
signalized by this kind intent.— We are, Sir. &., 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
NiaEt Bonp. 
[We congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lee not only on 
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Smell and public spirit, but on the admirable form 
which that spirit bas taken. There can be no nobler national 
gift than hill-top with a wide view. For preserving such an 

space for public enjoyment for ever, future generations 
eae up and call them blessed. May theimitation of their 
<aiugle be as wide as the view from Coombe Hill.—Eb. 


Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 


writer’ 
~ the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


“Communicated,” 
ent with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 


- ion. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Faditor,” ineertion cnly means that the matter or puint of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication 








POETRY. 


CORONATION HYMN. 





« The King shall rejoice in Thy strength, O Lord; exceeding glad shall he be 
of Thy salvation.” 


O Lorp the guardian of our race, 
In Whom we live, to Whom we pray, 
Grant to the King Thy saving grace, 
Enthrone him in our hearts to-day, 


‘We thank Thee one so good and true 
Fills the great place of old-renown, 
That loyal love to him is due, 
Who bears aloft our island crown 


And for the partner of his throne, ' 
His other self, our gentle Queen, 

We pray that she may ne’er alone 
Count back the hours which might have been; 


That side by side and hand in hand 
They may prolong a glorious reign, 
Sow peace and plenty in our land 
And keep our banner free from stain, 


O Lord, in one great union bind 

Our kindred in the fear of Thee, 
Thy spirit breathe on every wind 

That bears our children o’er the sea, 


Quell party strife, and humble pride, 
Let all good English hearts unite, 
Setting their petty griefs aside, 
Do battle in the cause of right. 


May Britain’s honoured name be blessed 
From age to age, from Pole to Pole. 
And Thou in every land confessed 
The Lord and Master of her soul. 


Radley College, Abingdon. E. D. Srone. 








ART. 


THE ACADEMY.—I. 
At this season of the year in London it is possible for 
those who wish to hear music to choose from a bill of 
fare comprising entertainments of all kinds. Classical 
music is to be found in one place, ballads at another, grand 
opera is there for those who desire it, while for the majority 
music-halls occupy the larger part of the field, and, in fact, all 
tastes are catered for. But these pleasures or pains are 
offered us under different roofs. The concert-goer makes his 
choice, and is not forced to sit through a musical comedy in 
order that he may hear a symphony which is only to be heard 
played between the Acts of The Girl from somewhere or another. 
If the musician is thus fortunate, the lover of pictures is not 
equally favoured. One great combine bas monopolised every- 
thing. A trust has cornered the great bulk of pictorial pro- 
ductions, and insists on making no selection, but on throwing 
at our heads good and bad, artistic and vulgar, competent and 
effete, beautiful and hideous, all so mixed up together as to 
Produce on the eye the effect that would result on the ear if all 
the musicians of the various music-halls and concerts were 








to perform simultaneously in the same room. It is to 
such an entertainment that the most prominent artistic 
body in the country, the Acader&, invites us. If with 
care we search through the discordant mass we can find @ 
small number of works the intention of which is distinctly 
artistic. Why should not these be collected together instead 
of being scattered over the whole exhibition? If these were 
separated and put apart they would make a modest show and 
perhaps fill one room, and the great bulk of the Academy visitors 
would pass them by without noticing them; but their presence 
would, at any rate, be a formal tribute to art which would 
leave undisturbed the blatant vulgarities of the norma) 
Academy exhibition. 

In illustration of what has been said a few pictures may be 
cited, and if anyone who really cares for art will take the 
trouble to go round the gallery and look for them he cannot 
fail to realise that to hang such things indiscriminately 
with pictures which have an artistic intention is to proclaim 
to the world that the Academic body which proceeds thus is 
incapable of discriminating between a work of art and a 
painted canvas. 

It may be said that the presence of Mr. J. J. Shannon's 
portrait (317), owing to his Academic rank, was inevitable. 
It is hard, however, to imagine a work which sins more 
against reason and good taste. The head of the lady 
is painted quite independently of the surrounding parts of 
the picture. The colour is feeble and dirty, while the forms 
are conventional and vapid, and the whole shows a lifeless 
misunderstanding of a great epoch of English painting in the 
past. If it was impossible to exclude this portrait, this was 
not the case with Mr. Peacock’s family group (431). Through- 
out this picture all the trivial details—the pattern of the boys’ 
kilts, the hoofs of the pony, and the stones on the ground—are 
painted with equal emphasis with the faces. No attempt 
has been made to unite the figures into any design. They stand 
like ninepins just unpacked from a box. If there should -be 
anyone who wishes to push this search further for things 
which should have no place in an exhibition devoted to works 
of art, he may look at numbers 8], 100, 194, 256. These, un- 
happily, do not exhaust the list. They are only given as 
typical of the great majority of the pictures in the exhibition. 

From this unpleasant task of fault-finding it is a pleasure to 
turn to such a beautiful work as Mr. Hughes Stanton’s Moon. 
rise, Pas-de-Calais (29). Here the artist shows a delicacy of 
imaginative quality which has not always been apparent in 
his work. Power and complete accomplishment have been 
there from the first, but in this picture there is added 
that poetical quality which touches the heart. The picture is a 
small one, and has in it only a group of poplars and a rising 
moon, but the word only must be qualified, for there is also 
the enchantment of twilight. The same artist’s larger work, 
Fort St. André, Villenewve-lés-Avignon (470), is finely designed 
and painted, even if it is a little everyday in the quality of its 
sunlight, but is a fine landscape, broad and severe in 
style. Mr. Adrian Stokes has returned to the mountains 
which he so well knows how to paint; his Autumn on the 
Simplon (67) has all the dignity and power that comes toa 
picture which has been built up upon a large and simple 
design of form and colour. The strong colour here has been 
reserved for a definite purpose, and not squandered over the 
whole, as is the way of less trained and disciplined painters. 
Mr. Stokes has reserved his blues for the slopes of the moun- 
tain below the snow, and there he uses them in no uncertain 
way; but the effect of this concentration is to give the picture a 
definite appeal, which makes it stay in the memory. Another 
picture by the same artist takes us into an Alpine forest and 
makes us seem to smell the pines. By the side of Mr. Stokes’ 
studied work Mr. Sargent’s A Waterfall (94) seems rough and 
accidental. It is chiefly interesting for its colour, and, asa 
whole, is not nearly so memorable as his glacier stream of last 
year. Another picture of wild moorland which stands out from 
its surroundings is Mr. Oliver Hall's Shap Fells (396). The 
stretch of rolling country is very finely rendered and gives the 
feeling of the rough surface of the earth as we look upon it from 
a height. Not only is the modelling of the hillsides finely felt 
but the colour is good in its sobriety, and the point surface a 
delight amid rooms full of mishandled material. It seems a 
pity, however, that the painter should have carried the type of 
form used on the earth into the sky. The modelling of the clouds 
is most elaborate, but their angular shapes make them too 
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alike in form to the ground below them. Nevertheless, the 
eye travels with relief to this work as a place of refuge among 
the discordant things which surround it. Another superiority 
over so many of its neighbours, which makes it stand out 
from them, is its possession of an ordered design and rhythm 
of line. 

Mr. Lavery’s Amazon (85) is not as visible as it is owing to 
its size, but from its baving a definite and intentional sweep 
of line and arrangement of masses. The picture shows us a 
lady seated on a white horse, relieved against a cloudy sky and 
with a yolling landscape below. The weak part of the picture is 
the clotted paint with which it is wrought. A work of this size 
demands some beauty of paint surface, some fine sixplicity 
of handling instead of this plastering and splashing. “Ce 
n’est pas ainsi que peint Paul Veronese.” Just the same 
criticism applies to The Constitutional (236) by Mr. G. Spencer 
Watson. Here the colour is forced and crude, but the 
strongly marked emphasis of the lines of the figure of the 
lady leading her horse, makes the picture dominate its wall 
and prove telling two rooms off. 

A general survey of these galleries forces upon the attention 
the fact that hardly any of the painters seem to feel a 
strong desire to say anything. A quiet appreciation of nature 
is visible in many of the landscapes, in the figure pictures the 
lack of something to say is painfully evident, and the vacancy 
is too often shown by the recourse to sentimentality on the 
one hand or costume painting on the other. Some artists 
seem to have a burning desire to find a subject, but are so 
uncertain of what they really want that mere fantasticalness 
results. This is the case with Mr. Sims in his Legend 
(221). He has arbitrarily collected together a number of figures 
sacred and profane and sprinkled them over a strange and 
curious landscape “in most admired disorder.” The whole 
thing means nothing. It is merely an excuse for the artist to 
paint on one canvas St. George and the dragon, Pegasus, a 
gothic saint’s shrine, Cupid, and other mythological people. 
Much of this strange medley is beautiful, notably so the 
sky and the trees with the bird, and the Cupid asleep under 
the jushes, but the picture has no more intellectual coherence 
than a page of a child’s scrap-book. The same artists’ other 
picture, The Crab-Apple Tree (226), is hardly more intelligible, 
though artistically more coherent. Against a sky of wonder- 
ful beauty rises the crab-apple tree, and around its stem 
children are circling. The branches of the tree and the sky 
against which they show are painted like primitive Italian 
work ; indeed, the sky has caught with no ordinary success that 
peculiar luminosity and subtlety of gradation which we 
associate with Umbrian art. Having gone so far, Mr. Sims 
suddenly turns fround and paints the children with an 
evanescent and wholly modern touch. The jump bewilders us 
an we leave the children to enjoy the branches and the sky. 

H. 8. 
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MUSIC. 


LADY HALLE. 


Lapy Hatué, better known as Mme. Norman-Nernda, was 
not only a great musician, but she came of a musical family 
and of a musical race. Her ancestry for one hundred and fifty 
years had been distinguished as executants or composers, 
and the Bohemians are born fiddlers. Her first public 
appearance in Vienna, when she was only seven years old, 
revealed to critics such as Hanslick powers of execution and ex- 
pression quite out of the common, and her triumphs were 
repeated throughout Germany before her arrival in London 
early in 1849. There she took part, with other members of 
her family—her sister Amalia was a pianist—in the series of 
mixed performances at the Princess’s Theatre, but her real 
début was at a Philharmonic concert on June 11th, under 
Costa. It is pleasant to know that the Spectator of 
that date was fully sensible of the great gifts of the little 
newcomer. In the issue of June 16th, 1849, there appeared 
an appreciative notice, from which the following passage may 
be quoted :— 

“Much interest was excited by the appearance of Mademoiselle 
Wilhelmina Neruda, a little girl some twelve years old [she was 


— ten], whose violin-playing is not merely wonderful for a child, 
ut sufliciently pure and beautiful to gratify a cultivated taste. 
She played a concerto which de Bériot was in the habit of playing 
with an unerring certainty of hand, a vigour of bow, a brilliancy 











‘age of seventy-two. 


of tone, and a graceful facility which almost reminded 4 

de Bériot himself. No youthful phenomenon that we ideo e 
met with has equalled this gifted child. The audience were a 
in their expression of delight, mingled with surprise; for onl 


‘anybody in the room had ever héard of her before, though she 


had, with other-members of her family, been entertainj 
audiences at the Princess’s. Theatre with music between 
dramatic performances.” the, 


This was high praise indeed, but it was neither isolated no; 
undeserved. Mile. Neruda was a prodigy—there could eae 
doubt of that—but she belonged to that limited Class of 
prodigies who not only survive, but develop, mature, and 
improve. This was all the more remarkable in her 
because for many years she led the life—so difficult to reconcile 
with the pursuit of the highest aims—of the travelling virtuoso 
a life of constant excitement, fatiguing journeys, and star per. 
formances. She“not only came through this trying moral and 
physical ordeal, but she grew in artistic stature all the time. The 
writer of the short notice in the new edition of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica speaks of her truly as the first of women violinists 
who could stand comparison with the men. The accuracy of 
the statement may best be illustrated by the fact that she 
often took part with Joachim in the performance of Bach's 
double concerto and did not suffer from so arduous an associa. 
tion. For thirty years she appeared as a soloist at the 
principal concerts in London and Manchester, and as a leader 
at the “ Pops,” and retained her prestige and position through. 
out. Female executants are too often the comets of one or 
two seasons, but Lady Hallé wasa star that shone with a 
steady radiance. Her popularity was immense—it is not too 
much to say that the three favourite violinists with British 
audiences from, say, 1875 to 1900 were Joachim, Sarasate, and 
Lady Hallé—but, to her lasting credit, it was achieved without 
the slightest concession to the weaknesses of her 
audience. Joachim himself was not more uncompromising 
in his inflexible antagonism to charlatanism, parade, and 
what has been called “ pomatum music.” Her bearing on the 
platform was dignified and graceful. She had no affectations 
or mineuderies, but gave the impression of being absorbed as 


.well as interested in her work; and no one with a visualising 


faculty can think of her without recalling that rapt and far-off 
look which in moments of fervour came into her eyes. 
Correct intonation was one of her strong points, and she hada 
wonderful and wholly individual charm of tone, a quality un- 
doubtedly enhanced by the magnificent Stradivarius on which 
she performed. No one played the music of Spohr with greater 
effect. If she had a fault, it was that of seldom sustaininga note 
with an exactly equal volumeof sound, hertendency being always 
to augment its dynamic power. But this was the only con 
cession to sentimentality in what was otherwise a singularly 
pure style. ; 

Alike as a concerto player and in the classical recitals of 
chamber music, in which she was so long associated with Sir 
Charles Hallé, she rendered most valuable service as an 
educator of public ‘taste. But in another direction her in- 
fluénce was even more remarkable. She was the first great 
woman violinist of the nineteenth century, .for the sisters 
Milanollo, though brilliant and delightful performers, can 
hardly be said to belong to the same class ; and the practical 
proof which she afforded in her own person of the capacity of 
women to play the king of instruments at once picturesquely 
and efficiently helped more than anything else to break 
down the uenopoly of stringed instruments enjoyed by 
male execntants. It was not an altogether new departure, 
for in 1784 Lord Mount-Edgcumbe attended a concert in 
Venice, when he enjoyed “the almost incredible sight of au 
entire orchestra of female performers ;” and Dr. Burney trans- 
latesalong letter from Tartini, dated March 5th, 1760, addressed 
to Signora Maddalena, a pupil of his at a convent school in 
Padua, giving full instructions as to bowing, fingering, shakes, 
&e. But with rare exceptions, the standard reached by 
female violinists was but mediocre until the advent of Mlle. 
Neruda. Before her time they were few and far between 
Now their name is legion: they greatly outnumber the male 
students of stringed instruments at all our musical colleges 
and academies ; and their accomplishment and musicianship 
are, on an average, at least as high. But out of all this galaxy 
of talent no player of her sex has yet emerged to dethrone Lady 
Hallé from the sovereignty which she claimed when little 


more than a child and retained till her death in Berlin at the 
C. L. G. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE.* 

rp and the Oxford Press and Mr. Frowde are all to 
be congratulated on the admirable memorial they have devised 
for the tercentenary of the Authorised Version of the Bible. 
The Press has issued two reproductions of that version itself—a 
small folio in black letter and an octavo in roman letter —and 
Mr. Pollard has contributed a bibliographical introduction, to- 
gether with a collection of documents illustrative of the 
history of the English Bible from Tindale onwards. The folio 
eontains both the introduction and the documents, the octavo 
only the introduction ; but these are also published together 
in a separate volume. We cannot help thinking that a better 
eourse would have been to publish the text of both Bibles 
apart from this historical matter. As it is, the purchaser of 
the small Bible and the “ Records ” gets Mr. Pollard’s intro- 
duction twice over; and, besides that inconvenience, if the 
Bibles are to be used for reading—and there is no reason why 
they should not be, for the type is excellent—most people will 
prefer them without prolegomena. 

Every one who has interested himself in the early versions 
of the Bible will know what a troublesome task it is to verify 
the references given in the standard histories. He must 
have at his elbow many volumes of State Papers, and in 
them he will find not the full text of the documents 
but only a résumé; he must have the Parker Society’s 
reprints, and the early editions of Fox’s Book of Martyrs and 
other contemporary authorities; and he will still have to go 
to the British Museum for documents in manuscript. It will 
be understood, therefore, what a boon has been conferred 
upon the student in Mr. Pollard’s handy volume. In less 
than four hundred pages the student has now nearly all that 
he requires. The letters and papers from the Record Office 
are printed out at full length, those in French and Latin being 
accompanied by a translation. The prefaces to the several 
versions are given in whole or in part, though Cranmev’s is, 
for some reason, omitted. There are the various injunctions 
and proclamations about reading the Bible, with a charming 
story, printed from a manuscript in the Museum, of “a young 
man inhumanly persecuted by his father for reading ye 
Seripture in K. Henrie’s time,” written by the young man him- 
self for Fox’s Acts and Monuments, but not inserted by the 
Martyrologist; there are. extracts from the Chronicles of 
Convocation, from Patent Rolls, from the Records of the 
Stationers’ Company, and other sources, and the whole is 
copiously annotated. We can conceive that if the collection 
of these documents had been entrusted to Mr. Dryasdust the 
volume would have been in many respects different, but Mr. 
Pollard is a humanist. Besides the chronicle of the 
young martyr already referred to, which “palpitates with 
actuality,” be gives us a hitherto unknown and delightful 
apology made by Tindale’s amanuensis Joye, who, being 
engaged by Dutchmen to correct the press of a pirated 
edition of Tindale’s Testament, had the temerity to 
change the word “ resurrection,” in certain passages, into “the 
life after this.” Tindale was indignant, and protested in the 
preface to his own revision; and in Joye’s second edition, 
a copy of which has only recently come to light, he replies, 
explaining to the “ good indifferent reader” that Tindale and 
he have been reconciled (which was hardly true), pointing out, 
further, that there were dissensions in Apostolic days between 
Peter and Paul, and Paul and Barnabas, and hinting at the 
close that they must not be misled by Tindale’s prologues 
into supposing him infallible :— 

“This thing (I saye) may fall upon us also to lerne anew that all 
men be but lyers and may erre, and to warn us that we depend 
not wholl upon any mannis translation nor hys doctryne, nether to 
besworne nor addicte to any mannis lerning, make he never so 
holye and devoute protestacions and prologs, but to mesure all mennis 
wrytingis workis and wordis wyth the infallible worde off God to 
whom be prayse and glory for ever. Amen.” 

Mr. Pollard’s introduction has all the well-known qualities 
of his work, and there can be no higher praise. On most of 
the bibliographical problems connected with the publication 
of the long series of versions, in that remarkable eighty-five 
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years from 1525 (the date of Tindale’s New Testament) te 
1611 (the date of our present version), he has something 
fresh to say. He makes it quite clear, for example, 
that Archbishop Parker kept the Geneva Bible from being 
printed in England, and secured a monopoly for the Bishops” 
Bible; that Archbishop Grindal, in turn, secured a monopoly 
for the Geneva Bible; and that Archbishop Abbot, after 1616, 
fostered in the same way the circulation of King James's 
version and discouraged competitors. On the vexed question of 
what is known as the“ Great She Bible,” a folio found with both 
of the dates 1611 and 1613, Mr. Pollard takes a view which 
seems to us perfectly sound, but it is a little too technical for 
discussion in these pages. A more interesting problem, and 
one upon which the last word has probably not yet been said, 
is that of the true date of the first Great Bible, which 
announces in its colophon that it was “fynisshed in Apryll 
M.CCCCC. xxxix,” and adds the ejaculation “A Domino 
factum est istud.” The story of this Great Bible, as it may 
be pieced together from the documents collected by Mr. Pollard, 
is a fascinating one. The original idea was Cromwell's, who 
designed it on a scale of great magnificence. It was to be “of 
the largest volume,” and because Paris paper and printing 
were famous, Grafton was sent over there to superintend the 
press, and Coverdale, the reviser of the text, to read the proofs. 
We hear of the progress of the work in letters from Paris. 
from July to December, 1538, and then the Inquisition inter- 
fered and impounded the sheets, and the Englishmen fled home. 
A few days before the blow fell, Coverdale had lodged an unspeci- 
fied portion of the sheets, so far as they had gone, with Bonner, 
who was ambassador in Paris, and at the time friendly to the 
idea of an English Bible. The State Papers show that up to 
July, 1539, these impounded sheets were still detained by the 
University of Paris, and Cromwell failed to recover them, 
though he importuned the French Ambassador continually. 
Fox says they were burned, all but a few “dry vats” full which 
the “ Lieutenant Criminall” out of covetousness sold to a 
haberdasher, from whom they were recovered. He also tells 
us that the Englishmen by-and-by returned to Paris, brought 
the presses, and “ printed out” the edition at home. But it 
is clear that the only part of the edition which could have 
been completed in April, 1539, was so much as Coverdale had 
entrusted to the care of Bonner before the raid of the 
Inquisitors, because the bulk of the sheets are known to have 
been lying at the University two months later. So far we 
entirely agree with Mr, Pollard’s reading of the documents. 
We are less certain whether he is right in assuming, from the 
presence of Grafton in Paris in November, 1539, that the 
impounded sheets were then recovered. There is no hint 
anywhere of sucha recovery. It seems more likely that the 
edition of 1539 never came on the market at all, but was 
used by Cromwell for presents. On another small point 
we think Mr. Pollard has misread the documents. He says, 
several times over, that the seizure of the sheets 
was instigated by the French Ambassador in England; 
an idea which seems to have arisen from a _ hasty 
reading of the word cella in the ambassador's letter—* quil 
avoit cella solicite par ses lettres”—where “cela” does not 
mean the original sequestration, but the policy of “abusing” 
Cromwell, by pretending to sympathise with him, while mean- 
ing to do nothing. The person who set the Inquisition at 
work was almost certainly Gardiner, whom Bonner had 
supplanted at Paris. The printers themselves say it was the 
work of Englishmen. There are one or two other slips, which 
probably Mr. Pollard has already noted. ‘lhere are no pre- 
faces in the octavo Testament printed by Tindale at Worms 
(p. 5); the “ French version of Beza” (p. 28) is a misleading 
expression for his Latin Testament; and there is no reason 
for supposing that King James’s Committees for preparing 
the Authorised Version did not get to work until 1607 (p. 57). 
They were appointed in 1604, and before the end of the year 
we find one at least of the Westminster Committees in session. 
We have noticed a few misprints, the only one of impor- 
tance being “such” for “each”(?) as the translation of 
“utraque” on p. 249. In a second edition it might be well 
to add the printer Nycholson’s letter to Cromwell about 
Coverdale’s Bible (Letters and Papers, ix. 75), which shows that 
he was certainly the printer of the English edition; perhaps, 
also, Ceverdale’s two early letters to Cromwell which establish 
the fact of their connection and interest in Biblical studies 
before Coverdale bad left Cambridge; and certainly a letter 
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from Montmorency in Paris about the Great Bible (February 
25th, 1539), which is useful as showing definitely that the 
English printers had not, as Fox asserted, obtained any 
Kicence from the French King before they began their printing 
in Paris. But we hardly like to make any criticisms, so strong 
is our sense of the obligation under which Mr. Pollard has 
laid all students of the history of the English Bible by his 
idea of collecting the original documents, and the thorough 
and scholarly way in which he has carried it out. 





THE MIND OF SCIENCE.* 

Amone the many recent works on Evolution and Heredity, 
one of the best is not a text-book, but just a record of 
pleasant memories. Dr. Judd’s The Coming of Evolution is 
written with singular charm and distinction: he could not 
have found a happier way of celebrating the seventieth year 
of his life. The story has been told before, but is always 
worth telling again, of the influences and friendships which 
went to the making of Darwin; how men were drawn to him 
by admiration of him and by love of facts. There is no better 
reading than to study the faithful and patient working 
together of minds of the highest order ; and here, fora shilling, 
is a Life of an Idea: its parentage, birth, early days, adven- 
tures, and final triumph. We have many biographies of 
thinkers, we want more biographies of thoughts ; and we may 
well be glad of fhis admirable history of the greatest of all 
theories of the world. It is especially useful, because it pro- 
perly recognises the work of Sir Charles Lyell and the 
founding of the doctrine of evolution in geology. Indeed, the 
book on its own lines is not far from faultless ; its title only is 
clumsy: but the perfect title would not be easy to find. 

Another of these “ Cambridge Manuals,” Mr. Doncaster’s 
Heredity in the Light of Recent Research, is also excellent. It 
gives, in one hundred and thirty pages, a very careful and well- 
arranged summary of the principles of the study of heredity, 
the conclusions attained by the biometric method, and the 
guiding facts of Mendelism. It is in no sense a primer for 
beginners; not that it is deliberately difficult or assumes a 
great amount of previous reading, but it does assume a 
highly-trained and severely logical mind. Mr. Doncaster is a 
thorough believer in the doctrine that acquired variations are 
not transmitted, whether they be of the body or of the mind; 
and the following sentences illustrate his judgment and the 
simple and lucid style of his writing :— 

“The conclusion is therefore reached that not only bodily 
characters but also those of the mind are essentially determined 
by the hereditary endowment received from the parents. This 
result is of great importance practically. It shows how little room 
is left in the development of the individual for the effects of 
environment even on the intellect or mind in the broadest sense of 
the word ; no doubt the direction which intellectual development 
takes is to a considerable extent determined by circumstances, but 
the kind of mind is irrevocably decided before the child is born. 
Still less is there room for the inheritance of the mental acquire- 
ments made by the individual during his life, and hence the hopes 
held out of improving the race by education and by special care of 
the dull or feeble-minded are illusory, except in so far as they 
improve the tradition.” 

' Mr. C. E. Walker’s Hereditary Characters and their Modes 
of Transmission is a very thorough and scholarly work. As 
the author of “ The Essentials of Cytology,” and as Director of 
Research in the Glasgow Cancer Hospital, he is especially 
concerned with the physiological facts of the cell,and with the 
laws of cell-division and cell-conjugation ; and, as a doctor, 
he writes with equal authority of the facts of immunity to 
disease. Like Dr. Archdall Reid, he is well acquainted with 
the limitations of the experimental method: “There seems to 
be a tendency among biologists of certain schools to disregard 
every kind of evidence relating to the transmission of here- 
ditary characters, except that provided by experiment. Such 
was not the method of Darwin.” He gives due importance to 
the great preponderance of racial characteristics over parental. 
It would seem, he says, that very few characters are inherited 
from the parents and immediate ancestors. On the contrary, 
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the overwhelming bulk of characters appearing in any 


individual are the heritage of the race, and are derived from 
comparatively remote ancestors; and he connects this fact 
with the fact that some parts of the cells involved in fertilj. 
sation are distributed in an alternative manner, while other 
parts simply divide in bulk. For the general reader, Yr 
Walker’s chapter on “ Adaptation” is a delightful study, with 
its amazing instances of the fantastical ingenuity of Nature. 

Dr. Herbert's First Principles of Heredity is a complete and 
well-arranged text-book; it covers the whole ground of the 
subject in a clear, orderly method. The author wrote it for 
students not yet “advanced enough to master the larger 
manuals.” But his work is in no sense elementary; indeed, 
it is quite as bard as any of the books on this list, and there ig 
room for doubt whether it be not too hard for the “ intelligent 
and aspiring young people, eager for a deeper knowledge of 
the problem of life,” for whom he wrote it. The illustrations 
are numerous and good; and the whole book is written with 
authority. It is perhaps inevitable that a man acquainted 
with the poverty and depravity of a great city should be 
hopeless and bitter over things as they are, and should preach 
Weismann and Eugenics as the one way out. “ As for moral 
characteristics,” he says, “there is no doubt that we cannot 
but hold them subject to the general biological laws of 
inheritance.” That is the present mind of science; yet the 
very words, moral characteristics, have a way of evading the 
grasp of science. Dr. Herbert goes so far as to quote this 
portentous sentence: “ Education is to man what manure is to 
the pea. The educated are in themselves the better for it, 
but their experience will alter not one jot the irrevocable 
nature of their offspring.” But education includes punish. 
ment, and we cannot punish a pea; and the difference between 
men and peas is really very considerable. 

Two books remain which are more or less closely concerned 
with problems of heredity. One is Kleinschrod’s The Inherent 
Law of Life: a new Theory of Life and of Disease,.translated 
by Louise C. Appel. It is well translated, and it raises ques- 
tions of much interest, but it fails to be more than a vague 
and wordy exposition of “ Vitalism.” Life, it says, is neither 
mechanistic nor materialistic, but just life; and it tries to 
strengthen this position by arguments, some wise and some 
foolish. A man may well disbelieve and reject “ materialism,” 
yet remain strictly commonplace in his views on the action of 
digitalis and of diphtheria antitoxin. The other book is Mr. 
McCabe's The Evolution of Mind. It is a study of the paral- 
lelism between the development of the brain and the develop- 
ment (if that word may be allowed) of the Ego. It is nota 
bad book, and is worth reading ; but, of course, it fails, and is 
none the worse for that. A book on consciousness which 
avoids “ metaphysical considerations” will never get far. 
“ Frankly,” he says, “I find no speculation on the origin and 
nature of consciousness that is worth reproducing, and I 
assuredly have none to offer.” He is inclined to be fairly 
sure that consciousness has arisen in the cortex of the brain, 
and is a function thereof: so are many of us. He hopes that 
science has “brought us nearer to a verdict than we were in 
the days when monists, dualists, and parallelists fought their 
historic battles.” That may be; but the verdict in favour of 
dogmatic monism, even if science were ever in a position to 
give that verdict, would be subject to appeal : and the historic 
battles would begin all over again. 





AN ISLAND STATE AT WAR.* 

Tue Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
has produced the first instalment of a work of exceptional 
interest as well as merit. Works of this kind are usually 
divided sharply—and somewhat illogically—into sections, as 
naval histories and military histories. Actually, such sub- 
division cannot be maintained beyond the region of tactics. 
It is illogical to separate naval strategy from military strategy; 
there are not two strategies, but one strategy. No writer on 
boxing would produce separate works on the right hand and 
on the left; and what is true of the noble art of self-defence 
is true also of the higher branches of the art of war. In the , 
book under review we survey the beginning of the Russo- 
Japanese war as a whole; its various aspects are set out in 
their due relation one to the other. The story is ably and 

* Oficial History (Naral and Military) of the Russo-Japanese War. Vol. I, to 


August 24th, 1904; with case of Maps. Pre by the Historical Section of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. London: Wyman. [l5s.} i 
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jucidly written, and is made the foundation for a series of 
comments which should prove of the greatest interest to the 
soldier and the sailor, and of bardly less value to the states- 
man. On account of its wider scope, the book transcends in 
importance any which the General Staffa of the Continent 
have produced. The German work is no exception, and the 
monumental Russian official account, which has been recently 
published, is essentially a military history. Like every con- 
tribution to the advancement of knowledge in a living science, 
eur Naval and Military History necessarily suffers from a lack 
of finality. Educationally, the early publication of the results 
of recent research is always important. It is evident that 
this volume must have been in the press before the Russian 
eficial account appeared; but doubtless the Committee of 
Imperial Defence had good reasons for not delaying its 
publication until the Russian sources could be fully explored. 
Moreover, the book embodies much information obtained 
direct from the Historical Section of the War Office at St. 
Petersburg. 

It is a curious fact that there may be found in every war— 
on one side or the other, or on both—a disregard of strategical 
axioms so well-worn as to seem the veriest platitudes. ‘Policy 
and strategy,” it is said, “‘ must be in harmony,” yet the out- 
break of the war in Manchuria found Russian policy anything 
‘but in harmony with Russian strategy, which it had far 
outrun. Not seldom do governments fail to realise that the 
success of policy depends wholly upon the amount of armed 
strength not only available but ready for its enforcement. 
On the Japanese side the position was very different. The 
preparations of ten years had culminated in more or less 
complete readiness for action. “The war,” we read, “contains 
nothing more instructive than the prompt manner in which 
the rupture of diplomatic negotiations was followed by the 
first attack upon Port Arthur, and by the landing of Japanese 
troops in Korea. Diplomacy and strategy kept pace, the one 
with the other, until the time came for decisive action; and 
when the moment arrived both navy and army were prepared.” 
On the other hand, “the possibility of war had scarcely been 
acknowledged in St. Petersburg.” “ Both diplomatically and 
strategically Russia was taken by surprise, und even before 
war had been formally declared the Japanese had temporarily 
established their superiority at sea.” Moreover, “the moral 
effect of Japan’s assumption of the offensive was even greater 
than the material results which were achieved, and in no way 
was it more clearly demonstrated than by the plain fact that 
the Russian ships elected to await attack under the guns of 
Port Arthur.” 

The sequence of events is noteworthy. On the 4th February, 

1904, the Japanese Government decided to break off negotia- 
tions. On the 5th the fleet and the troops at Sasebo received 
orders to be ready to sail on the following day. On the 6th, 
at 2a.m., the first troops of the 12th Division embarked for 
Seoul. At 9 a.m. the torpedo flotillas left for Port Arthur, 
followed soon afterwards by the remainder of the fleet. On the 
same day, im St. Petersburg, the Japanese minister informed 
Count Lamsdorff that he had been directed to sever diplomatic 
relations and to withdraw from the Russian capital. On the 
night of the 8th the Russian fleet was attacked outside Port 
Arthur, with disastrous results to the ‘ Retvizan,’ ‘ Tzesarevich,’ 
and ‘ Pallada.’ Next morning Admiral Togo followed up this 
success with his battle-fleet, and yet another Russian ship, the 
*Novik,’ was seriously damaged; while simultaneously, at 
Chemulpo, Admiral Uriu was encompassing the destruction 
of the ‘ Varyag’ and the ‘ Koreetz.’ Only on the 10th February 
was war formally declared. All this is extremely interesting, 
especially as an illustration of the way in which, in similar 
circumstances, hostilities will almost certainly begin in the 
future. It is avery general custom in this country among 
thinkers of a pleasantly optimistic turn to deride the idea 
of a bolt from the blue. But the bolt from an overcast sky 
is no less dangerous if the warnings of the weather prophets 
be persistently disregarded. 

In reading the account of the war it is impossible not to 
be struck by the extreme vulnerability of naval armaments. It 
takes much hard fighting on land to put out of action, say, one 
third of the infantry of anarmy. But on the 15th May, 1904, 
one third of the battleship strength of Japan was destroyed by 
mines within the space of a few minutes. The omnipresent 
element of chance can never be eliminated on land ; but at sea 
it seems te operate on an altogether grander scale, and to be 








productive of greater results in a shorter time. Witness the 
appallingly sudden catastrophe to the ‘ Petropavlovsx ’ on the 
13th April, and the lucky shots which, striking the 
‘Tzesarevich’ on the 10th August, threw the Russian fleet 
into confusion and decided the issue of the battle of the 
Yellow Sea. On the whole, and in the long run, fortune will 
doubtless favour efficiency ; but the comparative magnitude of 
the effects which may be brought about by the slightest turn 
of her wheel should provide food for serious reflection upon 
matters which concern us in England very closely, such as 
the margin of safety necessary to insure superiority at sea. 

We find some pregnant passages bearing upon the relations 
between the naval and military forces of an island Power. 
“The duty of the Japanese fleet was, in the first place, to 
safeguard the passage of the army to those points of disem- 
barkation which military strategy deemed the most suitable 
us bases for the operations in the field; and, secondly, to keep 
open the sea communications until the land operations could 
be concluded. ..... Thus, at the beginning of the war, 
Japan was so placed that defeat at sea would have been 
disastrous, while victory, however complete, was no more thana 
supremely important step” towards the attainment of her 
ends. It is clear that, if a continental Power should contem- 
plate aggressive action against an island neighbour, the latter, 
by a decisive victory at sea, might wholly destroy the power 
of her antagonist to menace her safety. It is conceivable that 
such a victory might decide the war. No such termination, 
however, could possibly be decisive if the island State should 
have any continental interests to uphold. The strategical de- 
fensive has a fundamental defect; as von der Goltz says, “all 
that is possible is to avoid defeat; victory is unattainable.” 
In 1904, we are told, “ it was clear that no fleet, however power- 
ful, could of itself expel the Russians from Manchuria, or 
bring the war to a successful conclusion.” Practically speak- 
ing, no fleet ulone can ever bring a war to a completely 
successful conclusion, since the ultimate decision in war must 
almost always be reached on land. The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada was not decisive of the war; nor was Trafalgar. At 
Santiago the United States army had to be called in to assist in 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet. At Port Arthur the Russian 
fleet succumbed rather to General Nogi than to Admiral 
Togo. No comment could be more apt than some words 
written by the late Colonel Henderson long before the out- 
break of war in Manchuria. “Even to maritime empires an 
efficient army is of the first necessity ....amnavy.... can 
protect but it cannot destroy. Without the help of an army 
it can neither complete the ruin of the enemy's fleet nor 
prevent its resuscitation. It can ward off attack, but counter- 
attack is beyond its scope. Without the help of an army it 
can hardly force a hostile Power to ask for terms.” 

Further, when one combatant has asserted his superiority 
at sea the problem is not yet necessarily solved, as witness the 
far-reaching effects of the reappearance of the Russian fleet 
outside Port Arthur on the 23rd June. The Japanese com- 
munications could never be considered secure so long as the 
possibility of u sortie existed. The great convergent advance 
on Liao-yang had to be postponed, though its success was 
jeopardised by delay. Even the naval victory on the 10th 
August was not sufficiently decisive. Three, and eventually 
four, Japanese divisions were prevented from proceeding to 
the main theatre of operations in the north because the navy 
required the help of an army “to complete the ruin of the 
enemy's fleet, and to prevent its resuscitation.” Until General 
Nogi’s guns could directly open fire upon the sbips in the 
harbour, the Japanese General Staff was never free from 
anxiety. 

Equally illuminating, though making perhaps a less direct 
appeal to the layman, is the discussion of the plan of 
operations on land on either side. Just as Admiral Vitgeft 
fuiled to seize his opportunity on the 23rd June, so General 
Kuropatkin let slip the favourable occasion at the end of July. 
Resolute leadership is, of course, the first essential of 
success. At the present moment, when much is being 
suid about the ill effects of conscription upon moral, it 
is interesting to find that this view of the results of 
compulsion receives no support from the Official History. 
The moral of the victorious Japanese was naturally 
high, but that of the Russians seems to have been even 
more striking in the circumstances. Bad leading and retire- 
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the Russian troops, ill led, continually retreating, and fre- 
quently defeated as they were, seem to bave withstood the 
effects of such depression in a way that was very remarkable. 

The remaining volumes of this history will be awaited with 
interest, and the completed work should form a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of war. It is permissible to hope 
that the present volume may be read by our politicians and 
others who make war, as well as by our soldiers and sailors 
who make peace. 





THE BRONTES.* 

Mr. Marnam-DemsBiesy thinks he has made a discovery and 
has written a book to preve that he has done so. The dis- 
covery is that Charlotte Bronté wrote not only the works 
which she herself acknowledged but also Wuthering Heights. 
He believes the story of this book to be a counterpart of 
the plot of Jane Eyre, The Professcr, and Villette, and that in 
all of them is reflected the episode of Charlotte Bronté’s 
attachment to M. Héger. The writer is so obsessed with his idea 
that evidence seems to have no effect upon him; his favourite 
thethod is to make some highly controversial statement, 
giving no reason beyond a mere assumption, and then later 
on refer to this statement as if it was a proved and acknow- 
ledged fact. Indeed, the author's method is like that 
of Charles Keene’s Shakespeare scholar in Punch, who 
proved that Horatio was Hamlet’s father, from the 
latter saying to the former “and smelt so pa.” But the most 
astonishing thing is that Mr. Malham-Dembleby makes no 
apology for attributing to Charlotte Bronté not only a 
peculiarly offensive form of insincerity, but also actual fraud. 
What are we to think of Charlotte Bronté’s professed passion 
for truth if we were to believe that, when she wrote the noble 
preface to Wuthering Heights after the death of Emily, she 
was really only playing a part? The writer of the book 
before us passes by this preface, and does not attempt to face 
it. Indeed, if he did his whole structure would tumbie about 
his ears. Ellis Bell, when she published her book, 
entered into an agreement with the publisher, Mr. Newby, 
that her next book should be offered to him. So 
that if Charlotte wrote Wuthering Heights, she de- 
liberately broke her contract when Jane Eyre issued 
from the house of Smith and Elder. Mr. Malham-Dembleby, 
when commenting on this, merely remarks that such a pro- 
ceeding “of course made impossible thereafter Charlotte 
Bronté’s acknowledging her authorship of this work” 
(Wuthering Heights). His sight is so distorted by his 
theory that he sees nothing extraordinary in the morbidly 
scrupulous and sensitive Charlotte engaging in such a 
shady transaction. Thus we have to accept these two 
actions, both diametrically opposed to all we know of 
Charlotte, in order that we may believe Heathcliffe to 
be a previous incarnation of M. Paul, and take the 
elder Catherine for Charlotte herself! In the minute 
inquiry into the sisters’ books it has been possible to show 
many small points of resemblance between them, but was this 
to be wondered at considering the circumstances of their 
origin? The sisters lived isolated lives, and were reticent 
to those outside their family circle; also we know that they 
were in the habit of discussing their works with each 
other; also we must remember that the people they studied 
and used as materials for their books were known to each: 
it is therefore not strange, but natural, that a certain 
number of details are common to the several books. 

The only thing of interest in the book before us is the 
discovery the author has made of a story by Eugéne Sue, 
which was published in different versions in English and 
French, in which he uses many of the incidents of Jane 
Eyre. There seems reason to suppose that he was acquainted 
with M. Héger and that his story reflects a good deal of 
what took place in Brussels. Sue’s story, which shows 
knowledge of the Héger family, was published in 1850— 
that is, after Jane Eyre, but before Villette. 

Perhaps the best corrective to such wild speculations as 
those contained in Mr. Malham-Dembleby’s volume is to 
be found in the sober introduction Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
has written to the complete edition of Emily Bronté’s poetry. 


It is impossible to read the record of absolute truthfulness. 
and sisterly devotion and not to feel that Charlotte Bronta 
would have considered it nothing short of an outrage to have 
represented her as making out Emily the authoress of 
Wuthering Heights when she really wrote it herself, ang 
for no more reason than to escape from the terms of a con. 
tract entered into with a publisher. The preposterous identif- 
cation of M. Héger with Heathceliffe is an added atrocity, 

In the preface to the poems of Emily, published after her 
death, her sister says that from what was left she has 
gathered “atiny nosegay.” Until now we have been in doubt 
as to the quality of what remained. The sixty-seven 
poems now given to the world reveal the fact that Charlotte 
was an excellent literary critic. She took all that was best, 
and how good that best was can be realised by recalling the 
names of the principal poems: “The Lady to her Guitar”; 
the stanzas beginning “Often rebuked yet always back 
returning”; and those wonderful “ Last lines.” Emily Bronté 
died at the age of thirty, but she was evidently not one of those 
who mature early. Her genius was developing steadily and 
surely, and had she lived to go on writing poetry after she had 
finished Wuthering Heights, she might have fully estab. 
lished her right to rank with the great poets. If in these 
hitherto unpublished poems there is nothing that is surprising 
by its excellence, there are several short pcems which have in 
them a reflection of the great qualities which shone forth 
occasionally. Here are a few examples :— 

“In dungeons dark I cannot sing, 
In sorrow’s thrall ’tis hard to smile ; 
What bird can soar with broken wing ? 
What heart can bleed and juy the while? ” 


“ Heaven’s glory shone where he was laid 
In life’s decline! 
I turned me from that young saint’s bed 
To gaze on thine. 


It was a summer day that saw 
His spirit’s flight ; 
Thine parted in a time of awe 
A winter’s night.” 
The joy of Spring comes to us in the lines— 
“There are bees in every blossom 
And birds on every tree,” 
and the mystery of night in 
“That wan moon struggling through the cloud.” 
It is therefore on the poems already known to us that 
Emily Bronté’s reputation must depend. The poignancy of 
passion she could call forth will always make her lines 
memorable. There is something akin to the spirit of 
Tschaikowsky in such lines as these :— 
“ Then did I check the tears of useless passion, 
Weaned my young heart from yearning after thine ; 
Sternly. denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 
« And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
And drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again ?” 
We will conclude with quoting the last verses of the last 
poem Emily Bronté wrote. Here the nobility and grandeur 
of thought and words rise like the crescendo of scme great 
orchestra :— 
“ With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 


Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 


“ Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be. 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


“ There is no room for Death, 
Nor atom that this might could render void ; 
Thou—Thou art Being and Breath, 
And what Thou art may never be destroyed.” 





BRITISH MAMMALS.* 
Tue attention of our readers should be called to a valuable 
and important contribution to our knowledge of British 
mammals. It will, when completed, form a work in three 
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golumes and provide, what has long been desired, a modern 
and authoritative book. There are, of course, several well- 
known works already in the field; but they are all either 
antiquated, untrustworthy, extremely expensive, or otherwise 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Oldfield Thomas, of the Natural History 
Museum, vouches for the author’s competence to perform the 
serious work he has undertaken. But Major Barrett-Hamilton’s 
name, as an authority on mammals, is too well known to 
naturalists to need that his work should be praised to any 
scientific readers. He has written many noteworthy papers 
and has long been a worker in the Museum. The first of the 
promised volumes deals with bats, and the first of the monthly 
parts appeared last October. The-second volume is to deal 
swith land animals, and the third, which completes the work, 
will be devoted to aquatic mammals, both carnivora and 
cetaceans. If we may judge from the monthly parts that have 
appeared, there is good prospect that the high expectations that 
have been formed of the work will be fulfilled. The appearance 
and arrangement is good. The technical details, whick supply 
what the museum worker requires, are satisfactory. Much 
original work and observation by the author are embodied, and 
he is in touch with modern scientific work. The habits and 
life history of the animals (we can only judge of the bats so 
far), which interest the amateur and the serious field-naturalist, 
are very welldone. This aspect of the book entitles it to a place 
in the library of country houses, where a book of reference is 
often desired. The coloured illustrations are exceptionally 
well produced, and the text figures are clearly drawn. We 
cannot bestow quite so high praise on Dr. Edward Wilson’s 
uncoloured full-page plates. It seems, at \ast, as though a 
much-needed book is about to be produced by a capable and 


laborious zoologist. 





RECORDS OF EARLY NONCONFORMITY.* 

Ir is rot an easy matter to appreciate the value of these two 
volumes. That they have been prepared at a great cost of 
time and labour is manifest. They are octavos of the largest 
size, and they contain between them 1348 pages. The first 
volume gives the transcripts, and anyone familiar with this 
kind of work will understand how laborious this part of the task 
has been; the second is occupied with a “ Classified Summary,” 
geographically arranged, and Indices of Placesand Names. A 
third volume, which would give what is commonly called an 
Introduction, is hinted at, the cost being at present prohibitory ; 
and, indeed, a list of subscribers accounting for 114 copies can 
hardly mean that expenses have been defrayed. Unfortunately 
this “ Introduction ” is what the general reader wants. Here 
and there some one may want information about some par- 
ticular place or person for a parish or family history; but 
what the public wants is a conspectus of the whole subject. 
We can only express a hope that the necessary support may be 
fortheoming. 

The documents given in vol. i. are of two kinds : (1) Episcopal 
returns, mostly of the year 1669, in which the Bishops give the 
numbers of Conventicles, persons frequenting them, “ Heads 
and Teachers,” and the sects to which they belonged. Bangor: 
we observe, gives the return, * There are no Conventicles in 
the whole diocese.” ‘Then there are a few returns made in 
the year 1665, and two belonging to 1676 (we notice a misprint in 
the “ Contents,” 1655 being given for 1665). The dioceses of 
Gloucester, Hereford, Oxford, Peterborough, and Rochester 
do not occur at all, nor does Sodor and Man. Exeter, Bristol, 
and St. David's occur in the 1665 returns only. One particu- 
larly interesting document of 1676 gives a summary of the 
cumbers. The population is given at 108,294, and of these 
* Dissenters” are reckoned at 4,643, “ Separatists” at 4,075, 
“Popish Recusants” at 548. The figures do not, indeed, 
quite tally, but this is the wont of historical figures. The 
names stand, it would seem, for Deaneries, so Malmesbury 
returns 11,869 inhabitants, with 10 recusants and 535 
sectaries. This cannot, of course, mean the town, which never 
could have kad such a population. It may be observed that 
Norton Bradley is given as having 340 separatists out of 
#40 inhabitants. There is nothing like this anywhere 
else. Is it an error? After these returns comes a 
list of the licences granted after the Declaration of 
indulgence in 1672. These documents are of local origin and 
exhibit not a few curiosities of spelling. “Presbyterian” was 





* Records of Early Nonconformity. Transcribed and edited by Professor G. 
Lyon Turner, M.A, 2 Vols, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [50s. net.) 





a stumbling block: “Prisbyteryan,” “Prebeterian,” “ Prist- 
beyteryane.” One receiver of a licence, evidently a Baptist, 
returns thanks on behalf of “all the baptised persons in 
Dover.” He does not acknowledge any other baptism but of 
adults. If Professor James gives us his “ vol. III., Expository 
and Historical,” he will do well to drop all such phrases as 
“pitiless persecutors.” The authorities of 1662-1672 were 
not more “pitiless” than their antagonists had shown them- 
selves in 1649-1660. It was the rule in those duys. Such 
men as Usher and Baxter were the rare exceptions. 





CUSTOM DUTIES.* 

“THESE pages,” we read, “form no suitable lists within 
which to wage the bitter controversy as to whether Free 
Trade is or is not completely suited to the needs of a nation.” 
There is something suspicious about the phrase “completely 
suited.” Of no revenue system can so much be said: we cannot 
do more than find out what suits the best all round. It is clear. 
however, that Messrs. Atton and Holland are not “ whole 
hoggers.” They have a very mean opinion of Adam Smith ; 
and they have a certain kindness for the Navigation Laws 
For the Corn Laws they have no regret, seeing that when 
they were in full force there were very hard times in England. 
Still even on this subject we find an utterance that seems to 
us somewhat doubtful. “It will now be seen,” we read qn 
pp. 5-6, “that for nearly one hundred years the average price 
of corn in England was so low that the high duty on foreign 
corn must have been leviable during most of this period. We 
are confronted with the spectacle of a plenteous supply of 
cheap bread while a bounty was paid on the exportation of 
home-grown corn and a high duty levied on foreign.” But 
was bread really “cheap” with corn at 44s., which was the 
price for twenty years after 1773? (It averaged 72s. in the 
eight years 1793-1800, rising in the last to 113s. 7d.) We 
ought to convert the price of a hundred and twenty years ago 
into modern values, and even without this, when 3ls. a quarter 
gives us bread at 5}d., 44s. would work out at 74d. or there- 
abouts—not certainly to be called cheap. The interest and 
value of the book, however, lies in the picture which it gives 
us of a great customs system. We see. the burdensome 
character of it, the waste of money in keeping it up. . Abont 
forty ports figure ina list of “undesirables.” At all of them 
an establishment was kept up, but the receipts did not psy 
for the expenditure. Then there is the squalid story of 
smuggling. We read of this practice in fiction, where it 
often has a certain glamour of romance, but in fuct it was a 
very bad business. It had to be opposed by methods that 
were themselves not a little vicious. The counties nearest to 
the French coast had to be protected by a special force of 
“blockaders,” and these were not by any means satisfactory. 
Nor is what we read about the higher branches of the Customs 
establishment wholly pleasing. It must be remembered that 
the very large coast line of the United Kingdom makes an 
efficient Customs’ line very difficult. We fancy that readers 
of this volume will hardly be anxious to see the attempt 
made. 





NOVELS. 


DIVIDING WATERS.* 
TRE author of My German Year has written a very readable, 
well-intentioned, sentimental, and exasperating romance on 
the theme of Anglo-German relations. Her knowledge of 
German manners and social usages is considerable, she has 2 
fluent and graceful pen and a sincere desire to render impartial 
justice to both countries. Yet in spite of her talent, industry, 
and good will, she has not only failed to explain the problem 
of mutual misunderstanding, but has aggravated it by mis- 
representation. The story is, in its main outlines, simple 
enough. Nora Ingestre, the daughter and amanuensis of an 
extraordinarily narrow-minded and futile English country 
clergyman, to escape from the boredom of home and the atten- 
tions of a blameless but uncouth English officer, accepts the post 
of companion to the invalid daughter of a German Baroness. 
Hildegarde von Arnim, before she was crippled by a riding 
accident, was destined to marry her cousin, WoLff von Arnim, 





- The King’s Customs. By Henry Atton and Henry Holland, Vol. ii, 
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‘a brilliant and promising young cavalry officer, but, not with- 
‘out a grievous struggle, she releases him when she recognises 
that he is in love with Nora. Nora, it should be explained, 
had previously written to her English soldier-lover, now in 
exile in West Africa, to say she would marry him, so as to 
secure herself from any disloyalty to Hildegarde, but now that 
the barriers are thrown down by Hildegarde’s action, she 
accepts Captain von Arnim, and writes a second letter of 
explanation to the exile—which, of course, never reaches him. 
Nora’s engagement to Arnim is received with an explosion 
of ill-mannered-prejudice by her father and brother, a young 
man in whom caddish insularity reaches its maximum, but her 
mother stands by her, and after Arnim has been per- 
sonally inspected by the Ingestres, the marriage takes place, 
and Norah is soon installed in a tiny flat in Berlin. Wolff 
von Arnim, let it be stated at once, behaves with the utmost 
magnanimity and consideration throughout: he defers to his 
wife in everything, he is prepared to make any sacrifice on her 
behalf: he is, in short, a miracle of unselfishness, and, in all 
respects, the entire antithesis of the German Baron in The 
Caravaners. Nora, on her eide, is represented as genuinely fond 
of him, but she is ignorant, inexperienced and indiscreet, and 
when her terrible brother billets himself upon them, she weakly 
truckles to his odious snobbery, palliates his breaches of good 
manners, and virtually espouses the cause of the Yahoo 
against the Paladin. Nora is severely punished for her 
cowardice and dissimulation. She forfeits the goodwill of her 
best German friends; she is blackmailed by her brother's 
friend,a German officer whose attentions she has rejected, and 
to make matters worse, her English lover suddenlyturns upfrom 
Africa, never having heard of her marriage! This, however, 
by no means represents all the tangle of cross purposes, 
embarrassments, and misunderstandings in which Nora is 
involved by her vacillation, reticence and disloyalty. Her choice 
between her brother and her husband can only be justified 
on the grounds given by the woman in the classic story, who 
begged that her brother might be spared, because she might 
have another husband but could never have another brother. 
Finally, there is a scare of war with England, and Nora deserts 
her husband, leaving bim to fight a duel to vindicate her honour, 
and returning, when the war scare has died down, just in time 
to clear up all misunderstandings before he dies of his wound. 
There is no lack of incident, mach excellent description, and 
some of the minor characters—notably Nora’s mother—are 
cleverly conceived. Hildegarde’s renunciation appeals not 
ineffectually to the compassion of the gentle reader, but we 
see no reason to withdraw the epithet “exasperating” which we 
applied to the story at the outset of this notice. It is impos- 
sible to feel any sympathy with imaginary characters when 
they habitually behave in an idiotic or tactless manner like 
Nora and her English suitor, who is quite a monument of 
imbecile virtue; and it is little short of an outrage to 
attribute to the members of a typical educated English family 
such odious and insufferable rudeness towards well-bred and 
distinguished foreigners as that displayed by the father and 
brother of the heroine. It is true that the villain of the plot 
is a German officer, a melodramatic person named Bauer, but 
he is an angel of Tight compared with Miles Ingestre. As for 
the heroic Wolff von Arnim, the long-suffering husband, we 
must be permitted to express a faint incredulity as to the 
likelihood of a smart Prussian officer of good family con- 
senting to efface himself in his own household without an 
effort at self-assertion. Surely this, the American attitude, 
is anathema to most Germans. Anyhow, the picture is 
at once extremely distasteful to English readers, and, at the 
same time, quite irreconcilable with that drawn over and over 
again by another Arnim, who has probably had at least 
equal opportunities of studying German home life with Miss 
Wylie. The promotion of a better mutual understanding 
between the people of England and Germany is a legitimate 
and laudable aim for a novelist, but it is not to be attained 
by belittling ourselves and glorifying our neighbours. 





Ailsa Paige. By Robert W. Chambers. (Appletons. 6s.)—There 
are two points of view from which Mr. Chambers’s new novel, deal- 
ing with the American Civil War, is of intense interest. The first 
is that psychological problem which makes every civil war so 
interesting and so heartrending. The second, which is much of 
the moment, is the account of the doings of the heroine and her 
friends as amateur nurses when war actually breaks out. Half the 





women of England are at this moment busying themselves in Ro} 
Cross matters, and all members of Voluntary Aid Detachments 
may be recommended to read this story so as to have some faint idey 
of what will be expected of them if their Detachments are eyer 
mobilised in time of war. From a literary point of view much the best 
part of the book is the opening description of what Wak 
Whitman in his “Drum Taps,” called “Manhattan arming.” 
There is a picture, which will bring a lump into ever; 
throat, of the heroine looking out of her window in Brooklyn 
on the morning after the bombardment of Port Sumpter and 
finding as far as her eye could see, east and west, the street ong 
rustling mass of flags. The whole account of how New York ang 
her eister cities seethed and boiled with patriotic ardopr 
is extraordinarily moving. Very vivid also are the hospital 
pictures and the horrible and almost hourly recurrence of 
death-bed scenes to which the heroine is summoned. There 
is a description of the shelling of a hospital which it is im. 
possible to read unmoved. Much the least successful part of the 
book is the love interest. It is almost ‘impossible to believe in the 
sudden magnetic attraction exercised by the apparently worthless 
hero on the heroine. If, however, we leave out the love-making, the 
book may be praised very highly. It is an extraordinarily close 
study of a psychological situation in the history of a nation anda 
vivid realisation of the horrors of war. 


The Eldest Son. By Archibald Marshall. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.)\—Mr. Marshall again conducts his readers into the same 
family circle with which his last novel was concerned. Squire 
Clinton is the father of “the eldest son” as he was of “the 
Squire’s daughter,” and it must be acknowledged that the lessons 
which he learnt as to his daughter’s sentimental history have 
profited him nothing. The Squire is even more bad tempered and 
arbitrary in the present book than he was in the last, and Mrs, 
Clinton, who apparently had made up her mind not to be quite so 
submissive with regard to her children’s interests after her 
daughter's marriage, carries her good intentions no further than 
providing a modern and efficient governess for the irrepressible 
twins. Although the people are as delightful as ever, and it isa 
pleasure to the reader to meet them again, the present book is not 
so well constructed as the last, and it is disappointing not 
to be told more about the married life of the charming 
“Squire’s daughter.” The theme of the present novel is Dick 
Clinton’s attempt to obtain his father’s consent to his marriage 
with an American widow, and as Dick is a chip of the old block 
it is impossible to conceive anything more stupid than the way 
in which he mismanages his father, except the way in which 
his father mismanages him. However, in the end all goes well, 
and the marriage is duly acknowledged. There are several 
rather irrelevant chapters in the book, notably that in which Mrs. 
Clinton interviews a whole string of governesses. Although the 
sketches of these ladies are amusing, they really have very little 
to do with the story. However, taken as an intimate description 
of English country life conducted on Victorian lines the book 
must be pronounced to be an extraordinarily able piece of realism. 
It has, further, the excellent quality of being thoroughly 
amusing. 

The Belmont Book. By “ Vados.” (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.)— 
This book is not properly a novel, being a series of more or less 
disconnected papers on the life lived by two Americans in a 
Norman village. It is at least to be concluded that both the writer 
and her husband are American, though definite information on 
this point is given only as tothe husband. The author, in spite 
of not being a Frenchwoman, seems to be exceptionally 
successful in penetrating the reserve of the Norman peasant, 
and making friends with him and his family. She is also ex- 
ceptionally learned as regards Norman history, and gives many 
side views as to the personages who lived in the Middle Ages 
and later in that part of the country about which she is writing. 
There is an appalling chapter on witches and their punishments 
in the seventeenth century. The latter, as described by “Vados,” 
are enough to make twentieth century readers thankful for the 
date at which they were born. Mr. Arnold Bennett contributes 
an introduction to the book, in which he claims much insight into 
human nature for the writer. It is certainly a work of consider- 
able charm, and well repays reading. 


ReapaBLe Nove.s.—Here and Hereafter. By Barry Pain. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) Here are twenty-one short stories in which 
Mr. Barry Pain atones, so to speak, for much of his fun.——Lucky.- 
By Cora Minnett and Pellar Hawker. (F. V. White and Co. 2s.6d_) 
An amusing story of a fortune-teller and her mascot, the cat Lucky. 
——Adventures in Friendship, by David Grayson (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.), and A Deserted House, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(Constable and Co., 6s.), two volumes of short stories from Anrerica. 
Mr. Grayson reminds us in a way of Mrs. Gaskell and Cranfore ; 
Miss E. S. Phelps is herself——A Russian Judas, By Fred 
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Whishaw. (C. V. White. 66.) A very lively story by onc who 
knows Russian life well. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


Tus number of the Edinburgh is unusually devoid of political 
articles, of such, at least, as deal with current topics. In “The 
Conflict of Colour,” however, the greatest political question in the 
world is discussed. If we could only find a satisfactory answer to 
that, we could contemplate the future with cheerfulness. As it is, 
it suggests much that is dark and menacing ; and it touches the re- 
ligious side of life as closely as it touches the secular. If, indeed, 
we could realise that in Christ there is neither barbarian nor 
Scythian we should find it easy to solve the problems of race 
dominance. The first article, too, and the last are, in their way, 
political. One is a review of Lord Rosebery’s “Chatham,” the 
other of Mr. Elliot’s “Goschen.” But even the latter, interesting 
as it is, reads like ancient history. What an incredible distance 
we seem to have travelled from the days when “Mr. Chamberlain 
avowed that he was in favour of electoral districts, of paying 
members of Parliament, and of universal suffrage”!——A 
subject of vast importance, which certainly ought not to be 
political, is discussed in “The British Army and Modern Con- 
ceptions of War,” these “conceptions” being the German and 
French theories of military operations———In historical arche- 
ology we have a very informing article on “Roman Scotland.” 
We think the writer is a little too depreciatory of the 
genius of Agricola. What if he did think that Ireland could 
be conquered and held down by eight or nine thousand men? 
How many had Strongbow at his back ? One highly picturesque 
subject is supplied by “ The Barbary Corsairs,” and another, at 
the very opposite pole of things, by “'The Duchesse du Marne and 
her Court.”—The other essays are “The Origin of Land Plants” ; 
“The Pursuit of Reason,” a review of recent philosophical thought ; 
“Descriptive Sociology,” an appreciation of the series of classified 
work of Herbert Spencer now in course of publication; and “ The 
Historical Monuments of Great Britain and their [lustration in 
Hertfordshire and Berwickshire,” dealing with recent reports of 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments; Professor Baldwin 
Brown’s Care of Ancient Monuments, and Mr. P. H. Ditchfield’s 
Vanishing England. 

In the Quarterly, world politics are the essence of the 
article which M. André Chéradame writes on “The New 
Turkish Army and the Balance of Power in Europe.” Is 
this force to act with the Triple Entente or with the 
combination which is moved from Berlin? “Pan-Islamism is 
in fact an extension of Pan-Germanism.” This is a startling 
proposition, and yet we can find in the versatile activities of the 
Kaiser things that. seem to harmonise with it——In “ Reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States” we find ourselves on 
more familiar ground. The article is very judicial indeed, 
except, it may be said, that it docs not pronounce a judgment. 
One thing is certain: reciprocity will be the death-blow to 
the idea of British preference to Canadian wheat; that, as 
far as we are concerned, inspires no terror. On the contrary, 
it seems to remove a possible danger. Three writers 
give us their experience on the Referendum as_ they 
see it at work at home, Professor W. Oechsli dealing with 
Switzerland, the President of Harvard with the United States, 
and Professor Harrison Moore and Mr. Ernest Scott with 
Australia. In Queensland, we are told, it is used, or may be used— 
for the occasion has not yet oceurred—to settle a dispute between 
the two Houses. Is not that exactly what we want? The House 
of Commons passes a Home Rule Bill; the Lords reject it. What 
believer in Democracy can honestly say that the electorate should 
not decide the matter ? The writer who treats of the 
“Declaration of London” is adverse, though he thinks that 
there are possible modifications which might remove the 
objection. The chief complaint in “Compulsory Service” is 
that the nation is content to put the question by. “Ono of our 
great parties is pledged to oppose it; the other would not risk a 
seat for its sake.” The upshot of “Lords and Commons” 
is that the Lower House is in a worso condition than the 
Upper. “The Referendum would be of great service in averting 
this decay.” Unfortunately, there are powerful interests which 
find their profit in this decay. We would gladly say something 
about the other articles in an unusually full number. “Oxford 
University Reform” contains many excellent suggestions; one 
may be singled out, the promotion of post-graduate study, in which 
the University is now lamentably behind. “The Exodus of our 
Art Treasures ” puts before us a present evil——Sir H. H. Johnston 
writes on “The Preservation of Fauna and Flora,” and Messrs. 
Allan Greenwell and J. V. Elsdon on “Coal Dust and Colliery 
Explosions.”. Another practical matter is treated in “Co-operative 
Credit Societies and the Law,” while of purely literary subjects we 
































have “Catherine de Medicis ” by Edward Armstrong, “ The Letters 
of Erasmus” by Dr. William Hunt, and “ A Great French Scholar” 
by Leopold Delisle. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


__eo 


[Under this heading we notice euch Books of the week as have nol bem 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Non-Churchgoing : its Reasons and Remedies. Edited, with In- 
troduction, by W. Forbes Gray. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 
3s. 6d. net.)—We are inclined to think that there is an over- 
statement of “non-churchgoing.” That the facts are serious 
enough we allow. A large majority of the working class in the 
great towns absents itself, it is true, from worship. On the other 
hand, the agricultural labourer commonly goes to church or chapel. 
The upper and lower middle class is in the habit of attendance, 
the women almost universally, the men in a smaller proportion. 
In a town of 36,000 inhabitants, near London, the Easter com- 
municants numbered about 4,000, and this without taking count 
of the Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, and other nonconforming 
bodies. Add 3,000 for these; 8,000 for churchgoers not com- 
municants, and deduct from the total 12,000 for children 
under age, the sick, the necessarily absent, and we arrive at a 
result that is certainly not discouraging. Anyhow, there is nothing 
more than we might expect from the Master’s warning : “ Strait is 
the gate, and narrow the way.” The plain fact is that many people 
have little or no interest in religion, the legal restraints which kept 
them in the path of churchgoing have long ceased, and the social 
restraints are disappearing. So the natural tendency to neglect 
worship works the expected result. There is little hostility, 
only indifference. We must except, in a greater or less degree, 
however, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. The “reasons” and 
“remedies” as they are given here we will not discuss. The 
fourteen essays are more or less worth reading: they at least make 
some interesting revelations of the writer’s ways of thinking. 
But the editor has, we think, failed somewhat in his duty. He 
ought to have struck out more than one sentence in Mr. F. Herbert 
Stead’s essay. “The vast crime of the South African War” is 
&@ quite unpardonable phrase as used in connection with this 
subject. So is the meaning implied in “he [the working man} 
reads of immense sums left by ministers of religion.” If ho 
reads of such things, he reads of lies pure and simple. Will Mr. 
Stead give an instance? The money, of course, must have been 
made in the ministerial profession. Again, the very discourteous 
remarks of Dr. Ballard about the “childish twaddle of the average 
Anglican preacher” ought not to have been passed. Dr. Ballard 
is an eminent person among the Wesleyans. 


Sinai in the Spring. By M.J. Rendell. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 
4s. 6d. net.)—“The best desert in the world” is Mr. Rendell’s 
opinion of the Sinai peninsula ; he has certainly given us here a 
very delightful description of its charms. He liked the Bedouins, 
too ; at least he liked the Towara tribe with which he had to do. 
The climate was enjoyable and invigorating, at least on the high 
ground, and much of the time was spent on the high ground; the 
scenery he found to be magnificent ; the monks of St. Catherine, 
where he remained for some days, pleased him as little as any- 
thing in the country. “Ignorant but kindly old fellows, hypocrites 
by fate rather than by intention,” is his summing up. They do 
nothing, never have done anything for their neighbours, and do 
not even live up to their own monastic ideal. Altogether Mr. 
Rendell’s book is a model in its way. He can be both practical and 
enthusiastic as the occasion requires. We have never read any- 
where a more vigorous and life-like description of the camel and 
of the art of riding him. On the other hand, the Sinai scenery is 
admirably pictured for us. Itis only right to say a few words 
about the International Quarantine establishment at Tor. It has 
been set up for the benefit of the Mecca pilgrims, and is admirably 
worked, The doctors are of many nationalities ; all the sisters are 
English. “As far as the English go, I feel certain,” writes Mr. 
Rendell, “ that you could not find a more competent staff of doctors 
or nurses in a London Hospital.” It is all very strange, of course, 
to the Bedouin. His first impulse is to get under the admirably 
arranged bed rather than into it. We see, to return to Sinai, that 
our author is inclined to accept Professor Flinders Petrie’s explana- 
tion of the numbers at the Exodus, that a “thousand” really 
means a “tent.” So we reduce the 600,000 fighting men to 6,000 
or 6,000, 





Britishers in Britain. Edited by the Honorary Organising 
Secretary. (Times Book Club. 6s. net).—Last summer, as many 
of our readers are aware, a party of teachers came from Winnipeg 
on a visit to the old country. In this volume we have a record of 
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the journey and of its receptions here, an account of the places 
visited and other matters, illustrated with photographs of various 
personages concerned with it, beginning with the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada, whose portrait serves as frontispiece. It is 
certainly to be wished that this may be followed by visits from 
other parts of the Empire. A spocial object is mentioned on which 
we are not in a position to express an opinion that an equality of 
certificates should prevail throughout the Empire. It may be 
mentioned that the cost to each member of the party was about 
£43, 


Public Library Reform. By William Weare. (Penny and Hull. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Weare proposes to put all the Public Libraries of 
the Kingdom under the charge of a Department of Government. 
There is to be a President, with a seat in the Cabinet and £5,000 a 
year, and nine Vice-Presidents, with £1,000 a year each, and County 
Directors, with £1,000 and travelling expenses—the number is not 
stated, but we may take it to be at least equal to that of the 
counties. So we get a sum of nearly £60,000 for work which is 
now done gratuitously. Then comes clause 2, answering to the 
Librarians, &., now in existence. Every Director-in-Charge is to 
have £500; every Sub-Director-in-Charge £250; Senior Assistants 
with £175, Assistants with £120, and Caretakers with residence, 
coal, &c., and 30s., or £2 2s. without. As the benefits of the library 
are to be so universal, the Act being compulsory in all “places 
and areas within the United Kingdom,” a formidable expenditure 
is in prospect. It is a minor matter that the burden of supplying 
four copies (additional, of course, to those now demanded) of all 
works is imposed on publishers. We might add that the com- 
pensation to booksellers, whose trade would be ruined, should be 
added. 


The Moabite Stone. By W.H. Bennett, D.D. (T. and T. Clark. 
2s. 6d. net.) —This is a description and explanation by an expert 
of the Moabite Stone. We have the story of its discovery, the 
reasons which have convinced scholars of its genuineness, a literal 
and a paraphrastic translation, and a reconstruction of the history 
of the period from the materials available. It is plain that the 
Bible narrative has to be treated with considerable freedom if we 
are to make it consistent with established facts. This may be 
disturbing to some minds ; on the other hand, what could be more 
in harmony with the general scheme of world history, as we 
conceive it, than the fact that Israel remains a power and Moab 
has utterly vanished ? 


Income Tax Accounts. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 2s.)—This 
is a new edition, but as it includes in its survey the provisions of 
the last Finance Act, it is, to a large extent, practically a new 
book. And it certainly should be useful. There are various 
injustices in the operation of the tax; probably these are not 
altogether capable of remedy. Unfortunately, the officials, having 
doubtless much fraud and evasion to deal with, commonly start 
with a prejudice against any applicant for relief. Here is a 
case: the servant of a company has allotted to him, probably at a 
price under their real value, some of its shares. It is a convenient 
way of increasing his pay, because it makes the increase dependent 
upon the prosperity of the concern and so gives a stimulus to 
exertion. Practically it is earned money. Why, then, should he 
have to pay tax at the rate of fourteen pence rather than nine 
pence ? 


The Rev. Walter R. Skeat adds to a series of similar works The 
Place-Names of Berkshire. (The Clarendon Press, 2s. net.) 
“ Nearly all,” says the author, “are of native English origin, and 
they signify either position or possession. 
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Brabant (F. G.), Little Guide to Berkshire, 18mo (Methuen) net 2/6 
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Young (F. E B. M. » Gem’ 8 Kid, cr bro. 


LIBERTY’S © 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 








Ss 








An Interesting Morning 


A most interesting way of spending the morning, or after- 
noon, is to visit the “Soho Galleries.” You will find 
here a really wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques, 
reminiscent of the romance of bygone days. Beautiful 
examples of cabinet-making by Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and the Brothers Adam, the delicate and graceful lines of 
which can only have been fashioned by true artists really 
in love with their craft. Contrasted with these are the 
more massive specimens of Jacobean Furniture; and, in 
addition to the Antique, well-made Modern Furniture of 
genuine antique designs most skilfully reproduced. There 
is much to delight both the Connoisseur and the Amateur, 
and no obligation to purchase is entailed by your inspecting 
these Art Treasures applied to Home Decoration. 


THE SOHO GALLERIES 
(GILL & REIGATE), 
73 to 85 Oxford Street, London, W. 
The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London. 





FISHER’S CORRESPONDENCE CASE, 





Best of all Writing Cases. Expanding 
Gussets. Arrangements for Letters, &c., 
&c. Write for Illustrations and Catalogue. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 Strand. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,690,000, 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





TEE OPFRATICYS OF THE CCWPANY EMBRACE 
ALL ERANCHES OF INSURANCE, 
PEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepare’ 
——ty the Ccmpeny previding for the reyment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity ef disturbirg Investments at & 
Ume when it may te difficult to realise withcut loss. 
INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions cf the Act, Inccme Tax ! 
——jot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
gevoted to the rayment of annual premiums cn an assurance 
cn his life cr cn the life cf his wile. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth ef the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Lite Policy holders, 
particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
By ba of Accounts, may be had *on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 








ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 





108-110 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATONES Ae ROS KS 
Three Grand Prizes Gol ‘ranco- 

APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. _The only Grand Prize “~~ 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and C 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 

Ships’ Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 

- DENT and ep td., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchango, E.G 


ACCIDENTS oF att kinps, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR 
LIFT, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, ° 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. 
Paid up, ¥ Claims paid, over :000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 





emaps-Mabk, 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





[ ———— 


\ ANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD 








The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mo in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 
Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 
aan, particulars apply to YOUNG an4 FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
nburg 





OBERT DUNTHORNE’S GALLERY, 
5 Vigo Street, W. 


Exhibition of Trial Proofs of Mezzotints by FRANK SHORT, R.A., P.R.E. 
HOUSES TO LET, &c. 


ONTGOMERY.—FACING THE BREIDDEN. To 

be Let for not less than 6 weeks, WELL-FURNISHED and newly 

decorated, 4 sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, bathroom, 5 w.c.’s, acetylene gas, 

tennis and croquet lawns, 5 acres well timbered, vinery, conservatory, ponies, 

cows, fishing, golf links, boat, half mile from village and station DICKIA SON, 
LLANDYSILIO, LLANYMYNECH. 


eS ae = —— = 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WORKINGTON COUNTY TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Saumestions are invited for the Post of PRINCIPAL of this new Dual Tech- 
ni and Secondary School now in course of erection and expected to be 
completed by 30th JUNE, 1912. 

Accommodation 300. The New Institution will absorb an existing Secondary 
School and Pupil Teacher Centre of 170 pupils of both sexes now carried op 
under a joint Committee of the County Council and the Worki m Corporation, 

It is intended that the School shall have a strong techuical bias in sympathy 
with the Iron and Steel and Mining Industries of the district while also pro- 
viding a sound Secondary School education. The bulk of the advanced tech- 
nical work will take the form of Evening Classes and the Principal will be 
expected to organise and supervise this side of the work. 

Applicants must hold a degree in Honours in Mathematics or Natural Science 
of a University in the United Kingdom and have knowledve of the teaching of 
Englich Subjects or German. They must not be under50 norover 50 years of 
age. Experience in a similar it will be a recommendation. 

Salary £459 per annum inclusive, with Capitation Grant of £1 a head on each 
day pupil over 200. 

Although the person appointed will not be required to come into residence 
until the School opens in September, 1912, the Governors desire to have the 
benefit of his advice and assistance in the or isation and equip t of the 
School prior to that date. 

Farther particulars, conditions of appointment, and forms of application 
may be obtained from the undersigned upon receipt of a stamped addressed 

















foolscap envelope. Applications, accompanied by comes of not more than four 
recent testimonials will be received up to the SIst MAY, 1911. 
The Courts, Carlisle. Cc. COURTENAY HODGSON, 


28th March, 1911. Clerk to the Governors. 


(KHELTENHAM: PATE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 











APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS, 


On Sist July, 1911, the post of HEAD MISTRESS of this School will 
become vacant, Applications, together with not more than three recent 
Testimonials, are invited. and they should reach the undersigned not later 
than 16th May, 1911. The Salary will be £150 per annum, with Capitation 
Grant of £1 per head up to 1% Students, and £2 per head above that number. 
The present number of Students is 190. Candidates must be Graduates of 
some British University or hold an equivalent Certificate. Canvassing of any 
Member of the Governing B will disqualify applicants. Forms of applica- 
tion, together with prints of the Scheme regulating the Foundation, can be 


obtained on application to the undersigned. 
REGINALD J. WINTERBOTHAM, 
The Grammar School, Clerk to the Governors, 
Cheltenham. 


S KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
e SCHOOLMISTRESSES, TOTTENHAM, 

To supply vacancies on the teaching staff, there will be required after the 
Summer Vacation :— 

(1) HEAD GOVERNESS—graduate, with University or College training, 
experienced, age between 30 and 35. Principal subjects, either Principles of 
Teaching, with Logic and Psychology; or English, Latin and French. Com- 
mencing Salary £150, with Board, Lodging, &c. 

(2) TWO OTHER GOVERNESSES—one specially qualified in Music and 
conversant with scientific methods of Voice auction, experienced in con- 
ducting Classes in Vocal Music, and able to take some part in the general 
teaching and ervision of the students. Another, a graduate, experienced in 
teaching, or holding a Teacher’s diploma; subjects of instruction, some of the 
following :—English, French, Drawing, History, Principles of Teaching, 
Needlework. Salary, in each case, according to qualifications—not less than 
£80 a year (resident) or £120 a year (if non-resident), Candidates for all these 
appointments must be members of the Church of England. Further particulars 
from the Principal, Rev. Prebendary Hobson. 


Kee EDWARD THE 81 XTH'S SCHOOL, BIRMING.- 








GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HANDSWORTH., 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS will be required in this School in September to 
teach GEOGRAPHY on Modern Lines, and some MATHEMATICS, 
An ASSISTANT MISTRESS will also be required to take entire charge of 
the Gymnasium and Physical Exercises on the Swedish System, 
»mencing Salary £120 a year in each case. 
tidates are requested to send in their applications, which must be 
acc. «panied by the printed form and a copy of the testimonials, on or before 
May 10th, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 
Forms of Application may be had from the SECRETARY, King Edward's 
School, New Street, Birmingham, 
Birmingham, 29th April, 1911. 


ONTGOMERYSHIRE INTERMEDIATE ' EDU- 
CATION SCHEME. 
WELSHPOOL COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of the above 
School. Salary £120 per annum, with a capitation fee of £2 for each girl in the 
School. (Present number of girls 67). + -—- must hold University 
Degree or equivalent. Duties to commence 4 next. Copies of the 
Sch can be obtained from me, price 7d. post free. Candidates are required 
to mention which of the subjects of the curriculum they can themselves teach. 
Thirty printed copies of the Letter of Application, which must state age and 

ualifications, and of the testimonials to be sent to me not later than the 

7th June next, Candidates canvassing directly or indirectly will be dis- 
qualified. GEO. D. HARRISON, 
Clerk to the Higher Education Committee, Welshpool, 











25th April, 1911. 
ORMANTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
YORKSHIRE. 
The Governors fuvite applications for the | of HEAD MISTRESS, to 


commence duties in September next. Cand must hold a ee, Or 
equivalent, with honours, from a recogniscd University. The fixed my Ae 
£60, with a Capitation Grant of £2 10s. per pupil. The number of pupils 

ter~ was 71. A New School is nearing completion, when it is expected me 
nuuwers will increase. Applications must be made on or before 20th Muy. 
Forms of application and information may be obtained from Wm. 
NORWOOD, Clerk to the Governors, Snow Hill View, Wakefield. 





- 
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OUNTY OF LONDON. 
The London County Council invites applications for the undermentioned 


jitions :— 
Pa) ASSISTANT MASTER, specially ~~ in English Literature and 
History, at the County Secondary School, Holloway, to commence work at the 
of the Autumn Term, 1911. Candidates must possess a University 
5 minimum salary attaching to the position is £150 a year, rising b 
annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £300. 

(6) ASSISTANT MASTER, qualified to give instruction in drill, at the 
County Secondary School, Holloway, and to assist the Head Master with the 
clerical work of the school. The commencing salary attaching to this position 
is £150 a year, ee annual increments of £8 to a maximum of £230. 

(c) ASSISTANT MISTRESS, specially qualified in English language and 
literature, at the County Secondary School, Sydenham, to commence work at 
the beginning of the Autumn Term, 1911. The mistress appointed will have 
the general responsibility of the whole of the English teaching in the school. 
Candidates must have passed a final examination for a degree held by a recog- 
nised University. The minimum one attaching to the position is £120a 
year, rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, toa 
maxizmnum of £220, 

(ad) At the County Secondary School, Putney :— 

(1) ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Dp ge Re wre to teach French and 
German on the direct method. didates must have resided 
abroad, and proficiency in p tics is essential. 

(11) ‘ASSISTANT. MISTRESS, specially qualified to teach Chemistry, 
Physics, and Mathematics. 

(III.) ASSISTANT MISTRESS, specially qualified to teach Mathematics, 
Candidates must have passed a final examination for a degree held by a recog- 
nised University. The minimum salary attaching to each position is £120 
a year, rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, toa 
maximum of £220. ——— 

Applications should be made on the official Form H.40 to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointments, from the Education Ofiicer, 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m., on Friday, 12th May, 1911, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communica- 
tions on the subject must be endsrsed H.4 and must be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 

In the cases of (a) (c) and (d) a commencing salary higher than the minimum 
will be allowed to candidates entering the service with satisfactory experience 
in a secondary school of work of a similar nature. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 








Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
24th April, 1911, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON—KING’S COLLEoe 
v. FOR WOMEN, KEusInOTON Sguane wo CLLEGE, 


(Under the Patronage of her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA), 


The LECTURES are adapted to Students above the age of 16, 

Preparation is given for the following Examinations : Those of the Uniy 
of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science, the London Universit Corud 
cate in Religious Knowledge, the Archbishop’s Diploma in Theo’ ogy, the 
King’s College Diploma for the Post Graduate Course in Home Science, 
There are Matriculation Classes. 

Separate Courses of interest to non-examination students are given in 
History, Literature, Philosophy, Botany and Biology ; also in the Home Science 
on of Sanitary Science and Hygiene and the Economics of Women’s 

ork, 

The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David Murray and 
other Royal Academicians, and is under the immediate direction of Mr. ¢, 
M. Q. Orchardson, R.0.I., assisted by Miss Hawksley. In addition to the 
ordinary studio work a Special Class for Girls under 17 is held on Tuesdays ang 
Thursdays from two to four. 

Instruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, Professor 
Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, and others, and in Theory by Professor Vernham, 

THE EASTER TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, MAY 4th, 
mong information may be obtained from the Secretary, 13, Kensington 

uare, W. 


 aceates COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES, 
4345 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


The following Lectures, open to the Public, will be delivered during the 
Summer Term. 

MADAME GUERIN (Offcier a’ Académie) 

upon MADAGASCAR (illustrated), 
at 3 p.m. YRIL DAVENPORT, V.D., F.S.A, 
pon “ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS” (illustrated). 
Fridays, May 19th and 26th, at 3 p.m, J. A. CRAMB, M.Ay 
upon ‘* KINGSHIP AND EMPIRE, 

Tickets for each Lecture 3/6, may be had from the Secretary, 








Friday, May 12th, at 3 p.m, 
Wednesday, May 17th, 
u 





—— 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 19} ineas Entrance Scholarships in June, 
Mrs. S 





Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. S. Thomas, The High House, 





A ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The following vacancies for September next will be filled by the Governors 
this term. Salaries are according to scale, initial salary varying with qualifi- 
cations and experience. There is a Pension Fund and a rest term, with full 
salary after ten years’ service. Applications to be made to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS by May 15th. 

(1) HOUSEWIFERY MISTRESS, to teach Cookery and Laundry, and at 
least one ordinary subject. Technical training at a recognized college and a 
good general education essential. 

(2) MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS with high Scholarship to share in the 
most advanced work, Must bea college woman, Good initial salary to a well- 
qualified a. 

(3) HEAD PHYSICS MISTRESS with either Mathematics or Chemistry as 
supplementary. Experience in teaching or research work essential. 

} OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 
Wanted in September next two qualified and experienced Mistresses, 

graduates of Oxford, Cambridge 

resident with laundry. 








or London preferred, salary £70 or £80, 


1, —— (calculus essential), good Botany, fair Physics and 
thewmistry. 
2. History with Geography and fair Mathematics, 
pe to be made to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ 
i. before May 5th. Further information to be obtained from the 
ea istress. 


INCHESTER COLLEGE. 

Candidates for the office (which is now vacant) of HEAD-MASTER 
of the College should send their applications to the Secretary of the Warden 
and Fellows (H. CHITTY, Esq., 1 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.) before 
the 15th May next. A candidate should furnish with his application a state- 
ment of his qualifications and career, giving references, but not sending more 
than three testimonials, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


MF Sa al of LECTUREB in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 

The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE. Salary £200 per annum. Applications must reach the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, by the 20th 
May, 1911. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


A det 5 COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The PRINCIPAL- 
SHIP will be VACANT at the end of the summer term. Particulars 
and conditions of appointment may be obtained on application to the 
GREFFIER, Greffe Office, St. Helier’s, Jersey, to whom applications, with 
testimonials, must be sent, on or before Saturday, May 20th, 1911, 

















a ear. 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas 
Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey, Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON, SEC, 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fine 
school and house buildings; 14acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 








OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff of 
Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Swedish Gymnasium, Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Headmistress, 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, NEAR SOUTH- 
PORT.—Bracing Sea-air, Commodious House, with specially-built 
Schoolrooms. Every attention to health and comfort of pupils. Thorough 
education on modern lines, Mathematics, Languages, Music, Painting, 
Physical Culture, etc. Preparation for Oxford Local Examinations and the 
Universities.—Principals: the Misses MEIN, 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and capone Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, ogy ¥- Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &, 
Di plomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING,.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-kee ing, English Literature, French and German. Refer. 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rey, E. Lyttelton D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, oe = Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
































CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 

UNIOR APPOINTMENTS in CERTAIN DEPART. 
e MENTS (18-19}) Ist June. The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be made on forms to be obtained 
with particulars, from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 


IDDLE AGED EDUCATED MAN OF VARIED 

A practical experience, earnestly seeks employment to assist Lady or 

Gentieman in Estate management. or any capacity. Particulars of qualifications, 

references and testimonials gladly supplied, x No, 477, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HK} NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High-Class Works 

for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. ree years’ course, 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of time assured. 
Box 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TF\O PARENT'S and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for FEW 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and porn No pountam 

uired. Term of Indentures, 4 poan—laee by letter only to the 
am, 


req 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birming 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
The SUMMER SESSION OPENS on MAY 1, Students ente then are 
eligible to compete for the ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 
For rope giving full iculars as to courses of study, &c., apply to 





























ILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.B.C.S,, Dean, iMile-end, E, 





[ PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
(Church Education Corporation. 
Head Mistress: Miss 8S. A. GRIERSON, M.A. 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £20 each will be offered for Competition 
next July to Girls over and under 14 on August Ist, 1911. Names must 
be entered by July Ist. For particulars apply to the Head Mistress. 


EATHLANDS, MALVERN WELLS, SCHOOL FOR 

Elder Girls offers excellent opportunity for girls wishing to ialize 

in any branch of study or preparing for scholarship and entrance Examinations, 

Also gardening side, which provides thorough training in practical gardening, 
poultry-keeping and bee-keeping. Principal, Miss A. Judson, M.A. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 


First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO ial Houses in College 

grounds for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS and JUNIOB 

SCHOOL for pupils under 12. Strong Staff, newly built premises, fine grounds. 

Losscene, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Head Mistress, Miss 
. E. Jones, B.A. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Nearly 700ft, above sea level in bracing, healthy 

















district. Nature Study; Games and Drilling; Langu ; Individual Care; 
Home Comforts. The MISSES HOOKER, Hookstead, whorough. 
LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Principal: Miss King-Church, B.A. (Lond.) House-Mistress: 
M. King Oheroh. Thorough modern educati Bracing locality, large 








grounds, gravel soil. Prospectus on application, Summer Term 
ay 
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_—————————— 
YBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. Dawes, M.A., D.Lit, (London.) The Comfort 

donee. io Thorough pen oo iple of Neng Gy = 


ve Grounds, high and healthy en 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, yy & HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— situated in own je em 
sea and land view, Sound education with Ce cttenthod te ott to health 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises, Leg = inden eee 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYE 








. No —,. — — paration for examinations 
peal, 


CEB AFORD, SSE Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little Grand position facing sea. ean education, with every 
seation 1 health and eT OW Entire charge of Children whose parents are 

incipal, Mise WARD. 


WHcHisTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
y ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School. 
rfect sanitation. Large garden playing-field, Gymnasium, sea-bathing 
Pe a hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford a 
Combridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, 4c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, includi French and German; Visiting " Masters.—Lustrated 
from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
jiGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
H Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Besideatinl Schoo! for the for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


SUMMER TERM MAY 9rn to JULY 25rm, 1911. 
| “ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS. 














HAMPSTEAD, N.W —High-class School for Girls, te 
= Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Educa’ 
Special ses, Music, and —— 

the Universities 


4 attention given to 


for advanced Examinations for 
Por pe ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 
{HERW ELL HALL, OXFORD. 
) TRAINING CLES FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary mae and by 
the Cambridge Syndica’ 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE L DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
sede are repared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ 
Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 265, 
Elan of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 








T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thoro 
Pension give to Gentlemen's pete 


tion respecting Boarding, and other 
3 leveled k Road, Hastings, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COo., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSH 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy « citation soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, coal Mistress fies 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assis o-Sfistrens atSt. Leonard’ s Sabeol Bt. Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded auuually. 
Prospectus on capllantion to HEAD MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


BLSIZB SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
Healthy situation ; fam ge | School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish 
Sound education. Modern methods. Great attention paid to E I 
advantages in Modern Languages,Music & Art.—Prospectus apply RINCIPAL, 


A LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK, S. W.— Principal, 
MISS BOYCE, for years colleague of the late Mdlle. Soavestre and 
Malle. Samaia. The French under the kind direction of Madame Beau. 
Several resident English and foreign mistresses. Large choice of subjects. 
Preparation for Universities my desired. —~ in moderation. 58 


with Special Preparation 
HOP.—For informa- 
apply to the ARY 














attention to health and bearing ; situation and Terms £150 for 
seniors, £132 for juniors. Ref aes of p t pupils as well as to 
old friends of the schvol. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY. Tory ey 4 GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, retical, 

Gold Medalist B.H.S. i here.) Greenhouses. MARBRAICHER: 

SYSTEM, tering, Bees, yrait Pr .—Princi pal: 
LILY HUGHES J yONES FR. “ar 3 Class Certificates. tus. 








President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to Languages, English, Art, and Music. 
grounds. 
___ Officers’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. 


peincuss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 


__ Fees, 66 gs. , to 75 gs. a year. 


puRST CLASS SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER 
irls, 25 minutes rail from. Paddington. Modern building 7 
rs ee r School. Standing 300ft. above sea level on gravel and san 
surrounded by gardens, lawns and playing fields. The most modern educational 
rejuirements are combined with the comfort and refinements of home life. The 
bealth and physical development of the pupils receive special attention, as much 
time as possible being spent in the open air. Prospectus and full particulars on 
application to Mr. J. H. Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


HIGH CLASS HOME SCHOOL FOR 10 GIRLS. 

Healthiest and prettiest part of Sussex, 550 feet above sea level, 40 miles 
from London. Very suitable for backward or delicate girls. Large grounds. 
Much time is spent out of doors. Ve y reasonable fees. Prospectus and full 
perticulars from Mr. J. H. Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London, 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
C. lege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
hew premires, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
ad Bink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimmimg. Summer Term begins May 4th. 


ext vacancies in September. 
FOR GIRLS. 


}NDOw ED SCHOOL 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Head-Mistress Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical pos, 
MA. Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained on 
4, plication to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


}yPeBasToN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
% HAGLEY RBOAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation tor the Universities ; Annual Scho 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 
Next term begins May 3rd, 
<a &c., from Mr. H. REELING, A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Row. 
Birmingh: 


S*: OLAVE’S AND Sr. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, 8.£. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
8r. SAVIOUR’S AND Sr. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, 3.E. 
Head-Mistress—Mies M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A, 
Entrance Examination, Tuesday, May 2nd, 1911. 8 term 
Wednesday, May 3rd, 1911. Entrance Scholarships to either school may be 
awarded on the results of the examinations. 
Forms of application of admission to either school may be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Governors, Tower Bridge, 8.E. 


ERSEY LADIES’ “COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
*«-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
iwelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


(J\LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 
A Scholarship, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be given toa 
Pupil of the School by a Member of the Council in September, 1911. nditions 
oe application to the Secretary. Boarding House : 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
> vuse Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, Next Term begins on MON- 

at, Meg ie The Head be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on 
Mia an 


]PR0EBELE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
. Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
re; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tou concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


\ ALLASEY GRANGE SUHUOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 

bu on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty minutes 

rag itnmeoe. Sead. Siotwem, Miss VYNER 5 Gate te Head M “Mistres ¥, 
i —Ser t | 

the School, Settee S Liscard. - 



































Iss oS DAVIES WEBSTER’S CLASSES re-open Mag Sve. 3rd. 
ution Class (early evening) Rehearsal Theatre, near Charing Cross. 
Rcheareal Ch Classes, including favitation Theatricals (morning and —~ } Fruias). 
Conservatories Theatre, Victoria Street. For particulars write 
Mansions, Bedford Park, w. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
P mw ~ i ee } meee 21 May ay @ = Qaloce attached 
Prospec Princi: , 
MACKAE MOIR. Tele lephone 7 Grayshott, en 
TAMMERIN G PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras Sobealie Lib Beat Booklet of partieu- 
and testimonials from Mr. A, C. ord Court Mansions, 
London, W.C,. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the Fon H should 
read a by one who cured himself after su — 
oSTAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND Sei aed Fa 
STAMMERER,” _post-free. wT. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 























LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION. 
Based largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and also to be adopted for the Army Entrance 
Examinations. 
Eight Scholarships—four of £50 eack. and four of £¥ each—will be awarded 
in July. Entries to be made by July 5th. For particulars a apply to the ‘Bursar. 


LUNDELL’S 8CHOOL, TIVERTON. 


NINE 7 > aia will be ‘offered | for competition by Examination on 
June 15th and 1 
_ Apply to the HEADMASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

4) Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 

separate Lower School. ——— _ annually in March. Valuable 

leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 

Biological Laboratones and the new Gymnasium and Music Booms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 


An Examination for Scholarships, including three open in the first instance 
to sons of Clergymen and Officers in the Navy and Army, will be held in June. 
Apply Headmaster, Sedbergh, 8. 0. 

ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations, 
6th, 7th and 8th June, 1911, Two Scholarships of £100 per annum, two 
of £80 per annum, one of 240 per annum, and aot exceeding six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be 
offered for competition; also the Low Scholarship of about £50 per annum 
open to sons of persons who are or have been in any of the various services 
under the British Government in India, For particulars apply to the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


UGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
held every term. Major Poundationseshipe give free tuition ; Minor Founda 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee per annum. Particulars 
Secretary. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI. 
NATION, MAY 30th and Sist, and JUNE Ist. One of £87, five or 
more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhi- 
bition of £12 awarded to the boy who does best examination. Counei) 
Nominations, value £12 p.a., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a scholarship. Particulars from HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


EADMASTER OF SMALL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL of 12 boys has two vacancies. House overlooks the sea, 
soil. Dry, bracing air, low rainfall, entire absence of fog. Owing to its 
strictly limited numbers the school is particularly suitable for a ons and 
delicate boys. The Headmasters wife is a fully certificated trained um 
Prospectus and full a os “Geen. ao 3. and J. Paton, 143. 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION on June 7th, Sth and 9th, For particulars apply to the 
Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects. Training for Farming, Agency and Colonies. Special care 
See to backward and delicate boys. Sons o ate, 13 to 18. Healthy 
-nir life. One Tutor to four students. am, © . JENKINS, B.A., 
tab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.B.G.S 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Mealthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate, Scholarships. —Apply, W. LINNELL, MA.Oxon. 
ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Headmaster : Rev. R. F. ELWYN 
1X SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of cle , | FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. le Exhibitions to Universities. 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 
additions contemplated, Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc, to Headmaster 
or Secretary. 











ee 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELST 

An Examination will be held at the School on oo ERTS, 

for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT ~~ 

and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and ane (te 

pe Sa 15 on i. a r certain, conditions the Junior Platt and Hoo bors 
e urth particulars may 

A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head Master. - may be had from ier 


LTANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8S. WALES. PUBLI 
SCHOOL. Moderate Fi Scholarship Exami 0 
Schools), March 30th and Slst—Rev. W. We. POOLE "HUG HES, eae 








OYAL NAVY, 


of School. 
COLL ay uses and particulars of Sch: YY - ools propering rr the MOTAL BAVAL 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC ba 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of th 
a profession for their Sons can obtain tofineut ¢ - ry w yon ary as 
of the Fogulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEG » OSB RNE, > 
, On application to Mr, J: W. 





ASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


gee situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, XT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, May hang 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantal 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
LIAMS, Mt .A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Clanecs. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, t 
ge, racqu uets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

of Ofieere 


Engineering 
Corps. New buil 
tions for Sons Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS, MAY 51H, 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Ridiag, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OFFICERS 

and CLERGY, application should be made to the Head- r, the Rev. F. de 

Ww. LUS HING N, M. oo The School House, Dover College, or to the 
BURSAR, The College Close, Dover College. 


vo ON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 

HOLAGSHIPA. May, “. Ten or more agg to — tition, value from 

oo to 2100 a year. Alsoa Scholarship for Army Can —Particulars and 

— from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, “The College, Clifton, 
8 


acer Sent Serer sates. 
i: te’s 
onday, May 22nd. Fil a he A at Bugby will begia on fussiag, 


iculars from THE SECRETARY. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
= = i — Teng 215 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition 

next. 
CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL OPEN SCHOLARSHIP, of the wie of 
£15 per annum for me . , will be open for competition in June nex 
Full particulars intrance Forms of A. J, AUSTIN, —— at the 
School, Victoria Lit, E.Cc, 
SCHOOL 


ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, yar and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teac , and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply MEAD MASTER, School House. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOW BSTOFT 
Pre tory for the Public Schools “and Osborn 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, MA. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugb ~ Deg emma Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, nt, Weymouth. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, ERTS .—Co-educational: 
aimsat my phgetene, St tellect ter. Thorough education 

on modern lines fro f upwards, rerarins without break for Universities 
and Professions. Han crafts well’ Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Priucipal, aL N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911. 
EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th. SEVERAL 
OPEN TRCHOL ARSHIPS (ranging from 260 to £20): also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for sons of Officers, and i, robably one CLE 1 
SCHOLARSHIP of £55 (o only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Coney) = 
one-Clerical Exhibition of £240. Age limit, 15 on September 30, 191 For 
further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon Hyslop), Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 ao Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time,—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
under 15 on August Ist, held on JULY 18th and follo 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


He ¢ CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, “* C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 









































nm to BOYS 
owing days. 
ool House, 





Peron HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
z. tof methodical mod a has several distinctive features. It makes 
ity of me modern hing preparato: 
tnd Yor RRC sean P ry for the Public Schools, 
D otters can be shown from Parents testifying to hi successful 
Public. School careers of boys of average ability as well as Ot Schone 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


EIGHTON PA 
NEAR data, =e HOOL, OOL, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of : 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &e. - park and playing. 
wants o 





For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarsh: 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. lL. EVANS, M.A., at 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. KE. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Maste: School) 
Inclusive fees (board and ae from, = 10s. Od, * Bughy 
Next term commences Saturda: a7, ™ 
For prospectus apply HEAD- STASTER, School House, Ipswich, 


——— } 








FOREIGN. 


me eS ase COURSE § 


INTEBNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Bue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 


PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


N THE Os tis EET. 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 


AND SWITZERLAND, 





O* 


families in 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
will be forwarded free of charge on receipt’ of detailed statement of "require. 


ments by Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, E.C., who have an 
intimate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M. A., PhD, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lectarer 

~ Wren’s, Pre tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

ils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.~ 
Taare BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 


UITION and RESIDENCE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN 

in a German family, where no English is spoken, Thorough teaching in 
Commen eangueee guage. > home; villain beautiful situation. Instractive 
ial life. Detailed Prospec Best references.—DR. PHIL K. LANGEN, 
MAR’ TA LANGEN née COUNTESS STRACH WITZ, Eisenach, Thiringen. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find 5 

leasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Bue 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French * * pidly uired. 5 pecial facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, ee. Se and Noloneelioy Sketching, Art 
Cc , German, ———— *%, every form of we Cn na 
Courses of Practical ch Cook (skilled chef) and of 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNN Ick Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 

k Denutel —_* with ical Cookery an = Auteuil, 4 healthiest part 

of Paria, — near _ — Concerts an a Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
, Paris, 




















——— 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June l4th-16th 

for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
erect for Medical Study, Well- nipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 13, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


IFFIOULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few wha me = for Bass of -~ poms of age Ss require 
special attention. i undertaken. 
—For further anen & apply iy 0. WATSON, The “old 
ham, Norfolk. 


DB ivertgaed WARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former nM AS a er 


Uppingham. 
Many refs.-Rev. A. BOW. Normanton, 8 Stamf 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS B ant TUTORS in this country and on the 
Ca to aid parents in their selection by 
sending _- s tuses and full iculars of 
reliable or highly on establishments. en writing 

lease state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to i 
red sloth, 2.3 Orree. te a. 700 Sel Sch ls, $00 a = i” 

loth, 00 

J. and J. PATON, Educational 143 Cannon Street 

London, E,.C, Telephone: 5053 











“sare” i 


chia ' & & Sai 
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CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
s sctuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
iomeeste sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, hc.) tO es, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

ho have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
be for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally ins} ected. : 

162 OXFORD STREE tT, LONDON, 'W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

10 INVALIDS. — KEGISTER of Residences of 

pocTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
= aside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
Seaside EDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
trated Me Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

Tea eueeas ft US. 

\j Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
“HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS im England or abroad, 
a ‘ted to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
oo Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

ho for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
siucational —_a -. we 
is gi of charge. 
inborn 36 ~ackville Street, London, W. 


QGHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
mpils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
Resi d.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, W. Established 1858. is 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools persoually visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


Workees AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 








tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
jecision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for yng Ft yy — may be from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
fs ee 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
nd Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) a 


| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 





situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Very suitable for reading parties. Stabling or 
motor-car room.—Apply, ‘*CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Iisingtou, Newton Abbot, 
8. Devon. : : a ee ee ee 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
B.M.S. ‘‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons). 
2 12s—CRUISE TO BARCELONA, PALMA, 
ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER and LISBON. ae | 2nd. 
418 I8—CRUISE TO ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, &c. May 25th 
THE SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ATISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
aA GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. May 19th, THE PYRE- 
NEES, Dr ves into heart of the mountains, BIARRITZ, SAN SEBASTIAN, 
PAU, LOURDES &e. visited. Later, DOLOMITES, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, DANUBE. and CONSTANTINOPLE,—Miss Bishop, “ Haslemere,” 
Wimbledon Park Rd., S.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
‘WN and COUNTRY HOUSES, Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 

lcers, &e., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


( yLD FALSE ''EETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the it 
fom in the World.—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
lowich, Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 











( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
iufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of pa wey mm buyers. If 
warded ‘ post, value per return, or offer made. ief Offices, 63 Oxford 

Sireet, London, Est. 100 years. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
¢? FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 

cms end of January. Excellent mtroductions given.—Telephone or write, 
\ 1B TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


{yew TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free, 

LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

_ ROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 
{OCKROACHES cleared with BLAi‘lis. Supplied by 
/ order to the ~~ Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
warth, P.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 


Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F BS., and Canon Kinton ues, B.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 27, 43.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd... Shefield 


) BLIC-HOUSL REFOKM.—The People’s Refreshment 
_ House Association, Ltd., 3 Li Inns, Ask for List 
|Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 

__P.R.H.A, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 

i> PLLEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
i's —A few Vacancies m a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Geutl ™m ° 
erienced Medical and Nursing treatment. useing, and Gardening. 
ards, Lawn Tennis, Cri &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
xchanve Street East, Liverpool. 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

i PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon b 

EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lapcaster Place, S w.c. 




















pares: 

















Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





RE YOU SATISFIED P 
PURE COFFEE, either ground or in berry, roasted fresh daily, 
for breakfast or after-dinner use, 5 Ibs. for 6s. 3d., carriage forward 
Canister free with first order. Special terms for annual Contracts. Cash 
with order or banker's reference. Free sample on application to the 
COFFEE MERCHANT'S’ COMPANY, 14 Billiter Street, London, E.C 
Qoures HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES. 
L TWEEDS. 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gent’s wear. Patterns post-free; any length cut; 
carriage paid. 
PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. #0), Hawick, Scotland. 


UMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures, may by 
kK bought direct from the Mills, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Shrunk 
garments replaced. 

Our Book with Patterns is free. Write for one to-day to Dept. 16, Ath : 
Mills, Hawick, Seotland. 4 een sera 


== SS 





TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 











FFYRANSLATIONS.—MRS. ROSS'S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE, 5, Grocer’s Hall Court, Poultry, E.C., undertakes the trans 
lation of high-class literary works, either from English into French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, German &., or vice versa. Thorough literary knowledge 
and best work guaranteed 
. eid FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


According to the latest Parliamentary Return the number of experiments 
made in 1909 was 86,277. A large number of these were inoculation experiments 
and, as the Report says, “are attended by no considerable, if appreciable, 
pain.’’ The pain does not lie in the operation itself but in the after effects. 

he following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the “little 
needle-prick.” 

Dog No. 2 was inoculated on January 23rd. In a few days it began to show 
sigus of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also the 
fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling disappeared, but the dog seemed 
very ill and weak and there was a thickening of the membrane of both eyes. 
Two days before its death it refused food and seemed very thirsty, On 
February 20th it died.—See Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, March, 1906. 

Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged. 


—— ————————_m 


REDEMPTION OF RUSSIAN LOANS. 
HE original bears the following, in His Imperial Majesty's 


own hand: “So be it, 
Tsarskoe Selo, April 7, 1911. 
Signed : Soomtary of the Empire: MAKAROFF, 


approved by the State Council and Duma concerning the redemption of 
the Five per Cent. Gold Rente of 1884and the Five per Cent, Moscow 
Yaroslav Railway Ronds of 1868. 

I. In 1911 the Five per Cent. Gold Rente Bonds of 1884 and such Five per 
Cent. Moscow- Yaroslav ~~! Bonds of 1868 as are still outstanding shall he 
redeemed once for all, and the holders of the aforesaid bonds shall be notified 
thereof within three months prior to the date of redemption. 

Il. The expenditure entailed by the measure above-mentioned, to the amount 
of up to forty-four million nine hundred thousand roubles shall be covered 
from the assignment made in the Budget of the Empire for 1911, for the 
redemption of the National Debt. 

President of the State Council (signed) M. AKIMOFF. 





RDER of the Minister of Finance concerning the pro- 
cedure and conditions of the redemption of the 5 per Cent. Gold Rente 
Bonds of 1884 and the 5 per Cent. Moscow- Yaroslav Railway Bonds of 1868. 

In accordance with the law, approved by the State Council and the Duma 
and confirmed by His Imperial Majesty April 7, 1911, concerning the redemp- 
tion of the 5 per Cent. Gold Rente of 1884 and the 5 per Cent. Moscow- Yaroslav 
Railway Bonds of 1868, the Minister of Finance hereby announces the following 
to all whom it may concern : 

The 5 per cent. GOLD RENTE BONDS of 1884, to the nominal 
amount of .. ie ie i ‘ai ot ie os .. R.50,000,000 
and the UNDRAWN 5 per cent. BONDS of the MOSCOW- 
YAROSLAV RAILWAY, to the nominal value of __.., one cee BR.14,004,375 
or a total nominal value of... os - oo ° ee Bi44,604,375 
will be REDEEMED on July 19-August 1, 1911. 

In accordance with this, interest on the Bonds of the aforesaid loans will 
cease as from July 19 to August 1, 1911. 

On and after the same date the nominal value of the aforesaid bonds will be 
paid, together with accrued interest up to date of redemption, the amount due, 
in accordance with the terms of issue, being as follows— 

(1) To holders of 5 per cent. Gold Rente Bonds of 1884— 


125r. gold 500r. gold 1,000r. 
nominal value nominal value nominal value 
In Russia, R. 187. 751.78 1,503.56 
» Germany, Mks. 407.21 1,628.86 8,257.73 
» France, Frs. 501.19 2,004.75 4,000.50 
» Holland, D.FL 241.32 965.28 1,930.57 
». England, £ 19 18 11 7915 9 169 ll 7 
The aforesaid sums being reck l after deducting the 5 per cent. tax on the 





ital. 
“f2) To holders of 5 per cent. Moscow-Yaroslav Railway Bonds at £100 


minal value— 
ns In Russia, R 945,31 
» Holland. D.FI. 1,189,83 
» Ge + Mks. 2,057,— 
Englan £2 10 16 8 
The redemption of the aforesaid loans will take place :— 
In Russia—at the State Bank. 
Abroad—at the places appointed for the payment of coupons and drawn bonds 
of the aforesaid loans. 
bonds presented for redemption must have all the coupons attached 
thereto, beginning with the coupon due January 2-15, 1912, on the 5 per cent. 
Gold Rente of 1884 and with the coupon due November 18-December 1, 1911, on 
the 5 per cent. Moscow-Yaroslav Railway Jtonds of 1868. The value of missing 
coupons will be deducted from the we-mentioned sums to be made in 
redemption, the value of the coupons rf the 5 per cent. Gold Rente Bonds 
the 5 cent. tax on capital. 
being taken, less the © per coe ied : Minister of Finance, V. KOKOVTSOFF, 
Secretary of State. 





i order of the Russian of Finance, 
) py Ay he a will be aL. FA. of the 
MOSCOW YAROSLAV RAILWAY 5 PE T. LOAN, 1868, on or after 
the I7th July, 1911, for on the Ist August ——s or any succeeding 
day. After the 9th July, 1911, the Bonds must be left four clear days for 
examination. Special forms for -_ hk 1 may be obtained at the office 
of Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, 8 Londen. B.C. 





ee 
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FRUIT GROWING IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





A party of British people, mostly retired 


ARMY OFFICERS and 
PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


have sailed 
to 


BAYNES LAKE ESTATE, 
‘EAST KOOTENAY: 


A further party is being arranged. Specially 
reserved carriages have been secured at second- 
class fares, and a few berths are still open to 
complete the party. 





Manager and Director in British Columbia: 


ERNEST H. ARNOTT, Waldo, B.C. 


(East Kootenay, 





Full particulars and an Illustrated Booklet, “The Fruitlands of 
East Kootenay,” will be sent free on application to 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AGENCY, 
11 Haymarket, London, 


Ltd., 
S.W. 





COBURG HOTEL 


CARLOS PLACE 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON 


Principal Features :— 
Reasonable Tariff. 
Unique Position. 


Quiet Refinement 
Luxurious Comfort, 





The Best Nightcap 


Refore retiring take a cup of the “ ALLENBURYSs” Diet, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form, Made ina minute by adding boiling water 
only. 

Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 

Of all Chemists. 16 & 3+ per tin. 


The “Alienburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also dia False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 





~ as 
Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to ‘A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of 
recommendation in favour of the admirable 
little pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life ’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope that 
this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of 
the sale to the furtherance of the League's work, 
it is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price is. net 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, 


London, 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 


28th Anniversary SERVICE at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Wednesday, 
May 8rd, at 7.30 p.m. Preacher, the BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL, 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 
willbe held on Thursday,May 4th at Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W, 

At 3 p.m. Chairman, the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

At 7.30 p.m. Chairman, the BISHOP OF BATH & WELLS, 
Supported by Bishops, Members of Parliament and Members of the 
Staff. ONE THOUSAND OFFICERS AND WORKERS are 
expected. 

H.H. PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTED 
has graciously consented to receive cheques and promises at both 
Meetings. 

Tickets of Admission FREE on application to Captain R. B. Feilden, late R.A., 
Organizing Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 


THE JOHNSON SOCIETY. 


Srr ROBT. T. WHITE-THOMSON, K.C.B., Przsmpent. 














FIRST MEETING IN LONDON, 
THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1911. 


Meet at St. Clement Dane’s Church vn see 11.30 a.m, 
Visits to places of Johnsonian interest in and around Fleet St., 11-45 to 12.50. 


Wreath to be deposited on Statue of Dr. Johnson in St. Paul’s 1 p.m, 
Cathedral by kind permission of The Dean .., ove ove oe 
Luncheon at Cannon Street Hotel ... i". oa 1-15 
General Meeting of Members and Friends at the Mansion 
House, under the 30 


residency of the Right Honorable The Lord 
Mayor (Sir T. Vezey Strong)... ave eee wip oun ove 
Mr. THOMAS SECCOMBE will deliver an Address on Dr. JOHNSON, 
Other Johnsonian Scholars will address the Meeting. 
Tickets and further particulars may be obtained from :— 
Mr. J. Frepx. GREEN, Scribe of the Johnson Club, 40 Outer Temple, E.C. 
or Councillor Wu. A. WOOD, Hon. Sec., The Porchway, Lichfield. 


COMPANY, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDBG........£77.000,000. 
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gon 29 1911, THE 
POISONS FROM FOODS 


AND HOW TO 


PREVENT THEM. 


Everyone recognises the danger of tainted or decom- 
posed food. But it is not sufficiently understood that 
food often becomes poisonous after it has been eaten. 
The large intestine is crowded with putrefactive germs, 
all of which come from one source—food, and upon the 
number of these putrefactive germs health or illness 
depends. A striking example of this is given by Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, the well-known author, who for some 
years past has made a serious study of dietetics. Mr. 
Sinclair recently had bacteriological examinations made 
upon himself, In the first examination he found that 
the number of putrefactive germs was about six billions 
to the ounce of intestinal contents. A few days later, 
when he was feeling unwell and had a headache, this 
number was found to have increased to 120 billions, 

Doctors and scientists are all agreed that most of tho 
ills of the human body are due to these putrefactive 
germs in the large intestine reaching an abnormal num- 
ber. The fact is undisputed ; there is noroom for doubt, 
Many of these germs have been isolated, and have been 
found highly dangerous. Certain of them can be 
absorbed by the wall of the gut and poison the blood. 
The toxin of botulixm, the product of one of these 
microbes, is a poison so deadly that a single drop given 
to a rabbit produces death. Butyric acid and the 
products of albuminous putrefaction are other dangerous 
nicrobial poisons found in the large intestine. 

Metchnikoff, the great Russian Scientist, discovered 
and proved to the satisfaction of the doctors of the 
world that the most eflicient way to destroy such germs 
was to eat foods containing large quantities of lactic acid 
cultures, especially the Bacillus Bulgaricus, associated 
with the name of Professor Massol. These cultures 
find their way into tho large intestiue, and there produce 
lactic acid and other acids which quickly destroy the 
putrefactive germs that are present. The trouble was 
how best to introduce these cultures into the system, 


Difficulties Overcome. 


The matter was brought to the attention of the 
manufacturers of St. Ivel Cheese. As having an almost 
unequalled experience and great reputation as dairy 
experts, is was suggested that they might be able to solve 
the problem which confronted the scientists and medical 
men of the world, 

After various experiments, they satisfied themselves 
that they could introduce the Bacillus Bulgaricus into 
their famous St. Ivel Cheese in suflicient strength to 
gy the lactic acid treatment in a most vigorous 
orm, 

Having succeeded, they were thus able to supply 
the lactic acid treatment in a palatable — not to say 
delicious—form, at a cost which placed it within the 
reach of even the very poor. Thus this marvellous 
treatment which is doing so much to conquer disease, 
to prolong life, to promote happiness and well-being, was 
made at one stroke pleasant and economical—was, indeed, 
placed at the disposal of all mankind, instead of being 


reserved for only those who were possessed of ample 
means, 


A Splendid Record. 


It is a source of no little satisfaction to the proprietors to 
realise that their hopes have been more fully realised than 
even they had expected. The medical men of the United 
Kingdom continue to give their approval and support to 
St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese with increasing enthusiasm. 

During the past months the public has come forward 
to add its quota of praise, appreciation, and thanks to 
St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese. Without any solicitation, a 
large number of men, whose names are widely known, 
and who are prominent in various walks of life, have 
written to tell of the benefits which they and their 
families have derived from the lactic acid treatment which 
they have taken in thi best and most palatable form, 


Cheese and Health. 


St. Ivel Cheese is now recognised ag the standard 
che ese,and for the following reasons :— 

(1) It is more delicious than any other ; 

(2) It is most easily digested ; in fact, it is a distinct 

aid to digestion; 

(3) It is made under ideal conditions ; 

(4) It is rich in phosphorus, which is the most valuable 
of all brain nutrients. 

(5) It contains in vigorous and active form Lactic acid 
cultures which prevent poisons being set up by the 
putrefaction of other foods in the intestines. 

Sir James Crichton Browne states that “ Cheese 1s the 
most concentrated form of nourishment with which we 
are acquainted, and contains in the most suitable 
proportions the best nerve and muscle forming 
ingredients,” 

The medical profession was quick to recognise the 
advantages of St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese from a health 
point of view. Within ten days of the article being put 
on the market the manufacturers had received communi- 
cations from over 10,000 doctors, containing expressions 
of praise or requests for information. At the Medical 
ixhibition in London the St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese 
exhibit was the centre of attraction. It was visited by 
many hundreds of doctors, who had an opportunity 
of viewing the Cheese under the microscope and thus 
obtaining convincing proof of its purity and its efficiency 
as a medium for conveying lactic acid cultures into the 
system. Many of these medical visitors were prescribing 
St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese for their patients, and the firm’s 
representatives were told of numerous instances where the 
Cheese had proved beneficial to an extraordinary extent. 


Noteworthy Facts. 


Although the success of St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese has 
been unprecedented, its great work is only just beginning; 
more and more medical men are appreciating the powers 
of the Bacillus Bulgaricus, and are learning that St. Ivel 
(Lactic) Cheese is the best form in which this friend of 
mankind and ceaseless foe of disease can be taken into 
the human system. 

Multitudes are gaining health and strength through 
the beneficient influence of the lactic acid treatment. 

Some physicians have not hesitated to state publicly 
that if the daily use of the lactic acid treatment became 
universal, disease would be checked to an almost in- 
calculable extent, the general health of the people would 
be greatly bettered, and life would be prolonged. 

Keep constantly before you that St. Ivel (Lactic) 
Cheese is the best, the most palatable, the safest, and 
only satisfactory form in which the lactic acid treatment 
can be taken into the system. 





When opportunity offers, talk it over with your doctor. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
re) this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The a this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas. 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered ‘ 
Paid to any Railway Station, including carn 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us thers ig 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in Value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
_____Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
GREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACHE, 
Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
** All round it may be stated the in. 
crease (in price) is about 30 per cent,” 
Compare for valus 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin. Extra See. 
G68 /- rer vozen sorties. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
48/-= Per vozen sorties. 





READY MAY 3rd. 


THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 
The Girondin. By Hilaire Belloc. 


2s. 


net. 


2s. 


Per Doren, 
Bot 
net. ~ bie, 


14/6 gy 


“ Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons are to be warmly congratulated on their 
success in |keeping up the high standard they set in the first few of their 
two-shilling novels. The reader in search of a few hours’ really good 
entertainment can always feel quite secure when he sees the GREEN 
BOARDS and WHITE LABEL of this admirable series.”—Morning Post, 
April 20th, 1911. 


17/6 99 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





The “Spectator” 


Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements. 


Ovurtsips Pace (when available) 14 Guineas, 


CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- ¥ doz, 

ixtra quality, 1904 74/- * 

Special quality,1904 G63/- ,, 

Extra Dry - - + 56/- 2 

There has recently been a very heavy 

rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best known brands. Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand as a 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. 


Samples sent at above prices. 


Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .., 
Narrow Column (‘Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column 

Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (two-thirds width of 


ComPANIEs, 

Outside Page 0 
Inside Page 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 


Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of I dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 
(ESTABLISHED St. Michael’s House, 
1763.) Cornhiil, London, E.C, 





Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 





Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 


Broad column following ‘Publications of the Week,” 
15s, an inch, 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 


ers, 50 HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 


over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &W. 
Sixpence cach, 58, per dozen, ruled or plain. New ————— = = —————} 


Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, Terms of Subscription. 


Authors should note that Tux LeapeNnaLt 

Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 

MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


The “Spectator” 

Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub 
scriptions received by, THe Oxp CoRNEB 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Toe 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 8 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C,.; Tus 
Susscription News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus Haro 
A. Winson Company, Lrp., 35 King Blreet 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wma. Dawson 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO 
AMERICAN BooxseLuina Depot, Port Said; 
and Wu. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
#21 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
partof the United King- 
dom es eee eee 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. a ove 


Yearly. 





£1 126,,,0163... 08 





1 Weturnaton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpox, 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
1 l p4*s poe —(twin screw) 11,592 tons. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simrson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bariti1e AND ComMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spueckiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


MAY 4th. 
FOR £10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Tilustrated Handbook on Application 
> R.M.S.P.Co.,18 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
LONDON and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. : 
LIVERPOOL f THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER | NAVIGATION COMPANY. 














THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS GF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE en 


2 8s. ;| 

25 0 0| Members oo one 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members Be ast pa 1 0} and Journal ... ea mn © 39 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINQDOM. 


2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ow 1010 0 


W. 





THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, SCHOOL 


; Offices: 72 seasesieee STREET, WESTMINSTER, _— re) U T F t si s - 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 


Catalogues Free, Mlustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





HYAM & CO., ita, OXFORD ST., rondon, 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
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The low prices at which orders are now being accepted for the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica 





will be withdrawn on May 3ist, 





when the prices will be increased by not less than £2. 


In announcing, a few nonths ago, the forthcoming issue 
of anew edition (the 11th) of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the Cambridge University Press invited application, in 
advance of publication, at specially low prices. 


The 28 volumes of text are published, and in 


course of delivery. 


The new edition had been prepared—greatly to its 
advantage—as one consistent whole, and its publication, also, 
was to be as nearly simultaneous as possible. That some 
delays should have occurred in the printing and binding of 
the largest book that has ever been in the press at one time 
was, perhaps, inevitable. Nevertheless, during March, the 
entire 28 volumes of text were in course of delivery to early 
subscribers. There lacked only the Index (volume 29) to 
make publication complete and to justify the withdrawal 
of the special terms upon which applications were to be 
accepted while the work was still in the course of production. 


The date—May Sist. 

While, on the one hand, it is impossible at this stage 
to fix ar exact date for the issue of the Index, it is, on the 
other hand, proper that the thousands of people, all over 
the world, who are acquainted with the favourable terms 
of the offer made in advance of publication, should be 
advised in time of a precise date for its withdrawal. The 
Index should be finished by May 3lst, and on that date, 
also, the publishers must know the total number of copies 
required to fill applications at the lowest price. Should 
early copies of Volume 29 be ready, printed and bound, 
before May 3ist, they would, of course, be delivered at 
once. MAY 31st, however, will, in any case, remain the 
date of withdrawal, whether the Index can be delivered by 
that day or not. Applications posted after that day will 
be accepted only at an advance of not less than £2: 


The advantage to the subscriber. 


The reason for offering special prices at all to prompt 
subscribers is a purely material one, and the whole situation 
is governed by considerations of manufacture. In the 
early stages it was necessary to discover at once the propor- 
tions in which copies were to be printed on India paper and 
on ordinary paper. To ensure economy in the purchase of 
skins, again, and in the business of binding, it was necessary 
to obtain a trustworthy estimate of the quantities required 
of the different styles of binding. The answer to these 
initial questions was supplied at a comparatively early date. 
90 per cent. of the applications have been for the India 
paper impression, and, of these, nearly 80 per cent. have 
specified either Full Sheepskin or Full Moroeco. On this 
assured basis, the tentative orders previously given to paper 
makers, tanners, and printers were readjusted and greatly 
increased owing to the large number of applications 
received. Thus the economies essential to the sale of the 
book at a low price were secured. 

Of the advantage thus gained, the purchaser of the 
new Encyclopedia Britannica secures the benefit by sub- 
scribing before May 3lst. All whose applications are 
posted by that date are entitled to the lowest price, becanse 
their orders, received while the whole machinery of produc- 
tion is still in motion, will be executed as part of an unbroken 
series of operations. 


An immediate payment of only 2is. 

The present price (15s. 10d. a volume of a million-and-a- 
half words), is an extraordinarily low one. Moreover, 
2ls. is all the immediate outlay that is required to obtain 
delivery of the 29 volumes, and, after delivery, purchase may 
be completed in monthly payments of the same amall amount. 





A SPECIMEN BOOK 
of 160 Pages. 


In view of the imminent withdrawal (on May 31st) 
of the present favourabie terms of subscription, the Cambridge 
University Press is issuing a large book of specimens, presenting 
a very complete picture of the contents of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica—its articles, illustrations, plates and maps. 

The reason for bringing out this Specimen Book is to afford 
anyone, who has entertained the idea of becoming a subscriber, 
the opportunity of coming to a definite decision im the 
matter bejore the special subscription terins are 
withdrawn. 

The Specimen Book is made up of articles, or portions of 
articles (155 in all), from the new edition itself, selected as 
typical of the treatment accorded to persons, places, history 
religion, animals, plants, chemistry, geology, astronomy 
mathematics, etc., medicine, law, industries and engineering, 
arts and music, literature and language, sports and games 
There are 13 full page plates (one in colours), a double page 
map and many illustrations in the text. 

The reader who goes carefully through its pages will be in 
a position to form an independent and trustworthy opinion 
of his own as to the value which the new Encyclopaxdia 
Britannica will prove to have in his particular ease. 

The specimens of articles are printed in their original type 
and upon India paper. Thus, the reader will be able to form 
an opinion, not only upon the contents of the new edition, but 
also upon its material production. Photographs of the volumes 
in various styles of binding, as, also, of the bookcases, are 
included. 

The Cambridge University Press cordially 
invites any reader of this announcement, who 
is interested in the new edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, to urite for this Specimen 
Book, It wiit be sent post free upon request. 





Use this Form of Application 
for the 
SPECIMEN BOOK 


of the new 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1ith Edition. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Please send me post free the Specimen Book 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th 
edition) with full particulars of prices and 

terms to be withdrawn on May 31st. 


PS ee ae Te ae heidi 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF -LIVING THOUGHT. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 3s. Gd. net. 


NATURAL CHRISTIANITY. 


The Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantie (Dean of Ripon). 


** An earnest and courageous book.”’—The Observer. 


REVOLUTIONS OF CIVILISATION. 
“Prof. W. M. Furypers Peretz. 


A Survey of the waxing and waning of Civilisations, copiously illustrated by 
reproductions of man’s handiwork of all ages. 


THE BIRTH OF WORLDS AND 
SYSTEMS. (Illustrated.) 


Prof. A. W. Bicxerron. Introduction by Prof. E. Ruruzr- 
ForD, F.R.S. 

Describes the formation of new stars from the collisions of dead suns, 

“ Interesting and stimulating.” —Athenaeum, 


THE ELEMENTS. (lIllustrated.) Sir W. Tilden, F.R.S. 


THE BRAIN AND THE VOICE: 
(Illustrated.) Prof. F. W. Mott, F.R.S. 


DIAMONDS. (Illustrated.) Sir William Crookes, O.M., LL.D. 
Please write for a Prospectus of this Series. 








ISABELLA OF MILAN. 
CuristorHer Hare. 10s. 6d. (Illustrated. 


“A wonderful picture of life at an Italian ducal court during the splendid 
time of the Kenaissance.’”’"—Daily Telegraph. 


QUEEN MARGOT. 


H. Nort Wituiams. 7s. 6d. Photogravure Portrait. 


A new and cheaper edition o this interesting life of the wife of Henry IV. 
of France (Henry of Navarre). 


EDISON: His Life and Inventions. 


2 Vols., 16s. net. Authorised and edited by Tuos. Evison. 
By F. L. Dysr and T. C. Martin, 


“Remarkably interesting.”’—Glasgow Herald, 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE SECRET OF THE DRAGON. 


Mary L. PEnpERED, 


** Really a triumph.” — Westminster Gazette, 
“Something arresting.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
“A dainty story.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


CIBBIE CAULT (Immediately) 
THE SECRET OF THE DRACON 


K. L. Bosher 
Mary L. Pendered 


CLAMOURIE A Story of Paris W. S. Johnson 
FORTUNATA ove ove .. Marjorie Patterson 
THE LEVER on ace oo W. Dana Orcutt 


THE SKIPPER AND THE SKIPPED Holman Day 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


MAY NUMBER. 
RABAT THE INACCESSIBLE 
MODERN BAKER’S BREAD Prof. R. K. Duncan 


WILLIAM STRANG, Painter and Etcher 
C. H. Caffin 





S. Adamson 


THE GIANTS OF PATAGONIA 
C. W. Furlong, F.R.G.S. 


Stories, &c., by NORMAN DUNCAN, CAROLYN 
WELLS, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, &c. 


MARGARET DELAND’S Serial Story 
THE IRON WOMAN. 
Nlustrated throughout by eminent Artists. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 





, 








EDWARD STANFORD'S List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD’S INDEXED ATLAS OF THE 
COUNTY OF LONDON. 


With parts of the adjacent Boroughs and Urban Districts, 
On the Scale of Four inches to a Mile, 
With a Preface by Sir LAURENCE GOMME, and an 
upwards of 12,000 names, 


This comprehensive detailed Atlas of 87 beautifully engraved map. ; 
printed in colours, will be found indispensable alike to residents and — 
Price: Strongly bound in attractive red cloth, 7s. 6d. not, 
Presentation binding, half morocco, gilt. 10s. 6d. net, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


MILITARY SKETCHING, MAP READING, 


AND RECONNAISSANCE. 
By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER-FERIYMAN, 


Second Edition, Revised. 215 pages, crown 8vo, with 18 Plates and 39 Text 
Diagrams. Price 5s. net. Prospectus on application, 


index of 

















JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Being a History of the Construction and Geographical Evol 
. . the British Region. ution ef 


By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.R:S., F.G.S, 
Third Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. 488 pages, large post 8vo, with 19 
Plates, 16 Coloured Maps, and 54 Text Illustrations, 
Price 12s, net. Prospectus on application. 


STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF CREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 

Preceded by a description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain aad 

Ireland and their Counties, and of the features observable along the principal 
Lines of Railway. 


By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Comprising 36 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, 200 pages of 
Text, illustrated by 20 Sections and Views. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Price 12s. 6d. net. Prospectus on application, 











EDWARD STANFORD, Cartographer to His Majesty the King, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, London, W.C, 





THE LITTLE DREAM 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 
By PRICE COLLIER 


FRANK BRANGWYN 
AND HIS ETCHINGS (Illustrated) 











Also many other articles and good short stories 
in the MAY NUMBER of 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


eee . , 

] OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d.,for7s. 64.; Wright's 

Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 64.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus. 
by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Nettlefold’s Practical Housing, ls.; Max Beerbohm’s 
Caricatures, 21s., for 10s. 64.; Geo, Eliot’s Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 358.5 
Symonds’ Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm, 10s. 6d., for 5s.; Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 3 vols., £33s., for 25s.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Works, 2vols., 
net £5 5s. ; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t —= 
cash,send me your old books and I'll exchange with you ; also send for Catalogue. 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


OOK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, illus., 
32s. 6d., cost £3 3s. net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years 

(15s. net), 6s. 6d.; Butler’s Foreign Finches, Col. Plates (35s. net), 12s. 64.; 
Paston Letters, 4 vols., 12s. 6d., cost 21s. Catalogues Books bought.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Brigut Staext. Bramineaam. 





Messrs. 
w. 
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CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge in 10 vols. 
Apply to your Bookseller for Cash Prices. 


CURZON says :— 
for many years possessed, and made constant use of, the previous 


“ e 
én eo I have always regarded it as the most concise, scholarly, and 
gseful compendium of universal knowledge anywhere to be found withina 


similar compass.” 
CHAMBERS’S Biographical DICTIONARY 


¥ TRICK, M.A., LL.D., and F, H.GROOME. Thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Baited by D. Pa Cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, lis, 
thousand Celebrities of all nations, from the Remotest Times to the Present Day ; 
qith copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the more difficult names, 

“Pull of information... . The examples we have tested give just the essential facts 
required from such a work.”—Spectator. 





Dealing with many 





CHAMBERS’S 20th CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by Rev. T. DAVIDSON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
}-bound, 5s.; half-morocco, 6s. 6d. net. 


CHAMBERS’S LARGE-TYPE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Edited by Rev. T. DAVIDSON. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d.; half-morocco, 18s, 

A Library Dictionary giving the Explanation, 
Pronunciation and Etymology of Words; together 
with Compound Phrases, Technical Terms in use 
in the Arts and Sciences, &c. 

“Im recommending this dictionary as the 
pest of its kind, we shall be doing no more 
than peoene to all concerned in its issue.”— 


Explanatory. 


Pronouncing. 
Illustrated. 


Etymological, 


** Supersedes all other cheap dictionaries.” 
—Sir W. Rosertson Nico... 

** A miracle of scholarship and cheapness.” 
—Journal of Education, 








9 
Chambers’s Cyclopeedia of English Literature 
Edited by D. PATRICK, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols., cloth, £1 lls. 6d. net; half-morocco, £2 5s. net. 
A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the English Tongue from the Earliest Times til 
the Present Day, with Specimens cf their Writing. LIlustrated with nearly 300 Portraits. 


“| must offer my congratulations to Dr. David Patrick on the preduction of a book which 
seems to me to far exceed any previous effort in the way of a complete History of English 
Literature.”—Mr, Clement K. Suorrer, in the Sphere. 





CHAMBERS’S CONCISE 


T , 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD ee eee 


OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


Edited by D. PATRICK, M.A., LL.D. 6s. net. 
Pronouncing. Statistical. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net: half-morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 
Topographical. Historical. 


Will prove of immense value to Teachers, Public 
Speakers, Legal and Literary Men, and Readers 
generally, 

**We do not know any work of the kind in 


the market better adapted for every-day 
use.” —Nottingiam Guardian, 


“In nineteen carefully selected tests we 
have failed to find a fauit. Eighteen yielded 
entries in every instance s&tisiactory. The 
nineteenth was a case in which we doubted 
the wisdom of inclusion, which, however, we 
then discovered had not taken place.”— 
Athenzum, 





CHAMBER S’S 
SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY 
Edited by ALEX. WARRACK, M.A. Intro- 
duction and Dialect Map by W. GRANT, M.A, 
741 pages. 78, 6d. net 
Designed to serve as a Dictionary, not of 
Early or of Middle Scottish, but of Modern 
Scottish alone. Thé period covered by it 
stretches from the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century to the beginning of 
the Twentieth, 


STOKES’ CYCLOPEZEDIA 6s. net. 
OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


“Having regard to its small dimensions 
the amount of information contained in this 
work ts astonishing. But, besides being 
comprehens've, it is also a reliable work of 
reference for the student and the layman. 
It includes definitions of musical terms, 
biographies of notable dead and living 
musicians, the stories of the more important 
operas, whilst every modern musical instru- 
ment is succinctly and correctly explained.” 
—WM usic. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS & THEIR NESTS. 21. net. 
Described by A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. With Introduction by Prof. J. ARYHUR THOMSON. 
Contains 132 Exquisite Drawings in Colour ty GEORGE RANKIN. 


“Naturalists should see to it that by some means or other they come into possession of this 
splendid volume.”—Glasyow Herald, 











W. & R. CHAMBERS issue a Catalogue which gives full particulars, also 


specimen pages of their Reference Works, and it will be gladly sent on application to 


38 Soho Square, London, W.; and Edinburgh. 


>in BROTHER COPAS 1as 


distinctly achieved another great success,” 


—The Scotsman 





e¢ 








+++. As for Corona, she is a real nice American 
cousin of ‘ true Tilda,” one more of ‘Q's’ fresh and 
venturous and delightiul little girls. .... Rare 
literary finish and fineness, and with a good deal of 
shrewd characterization.” —The Tvmes. 


“An extremely winning and delightful and quietly 
amusing book.”—Daily News. 


“* Q's’ new novel, ‘ Brother Copas,’ is a delight- 
fully human, sunny story."—Daily Express. 


“It is one of those books that leaves us at peace 
with the world, a work of ripe scholarship, of mellow 
philosophy, and creative vigour.’’—Morning Post. 

* Quiller-Couch has not written a more charming 
book Lvery episode—and the story is a series 
of small episodes—is tinished with fine distinction.” 

—Thke Observer. 

“We can remember no modern novel which 
breathes a riper scholarship or a more gentle, 
tolerant humour... .. Is both distinguished and 
delightful.""—Morning Leader. 


WESLEY AND KINGSWOOD, AND ITS FREE CHURCHES. 26 niustrations. 


a ___ Cloth 2s. 6d. net 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 








By GEORGE EAYRS, F.R.Hist.S. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 








SCHWE#TZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


“*THIS IS GENUINE COCOA,”—Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patients SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA,.”—Sir Anvrew Ciara. 
Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 


“SUCII A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.”—Guardian, 


In 1s. 6d. Tins only, 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at is. each, 


Oj Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
MAY. 

War Hatt Ye? A Question for the Imperia) 
Conference. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Tur Naval axnp Mintrary Prosiem, set by Lord 
Haldane, By Major-Geaera) Sir William G 
Kwox, K.C.B. 

Arrk-Crart is Co-orPpeRATION wits Cavalry. By 
Masor UH. BaNNeERMAN-PHILLIPS. 

Tur Dory or tHe Loxps. By Professor E. C 
Clark (Kegius Professor of Cie Law, Cambridge), 

Eminence any» Herepity. By W. C, D. Whetham 
F.R.S., and Mrs. Whetham. 


Reco.LecTions or PorruGaL ts THe Srxtizs. By 
Lady Paget. 
Lorp Acron on THE Frencn Revotution. By 


Hilaire Belloe, 
Hosre.s ror Women, 
of Marlborough. 
Ovr Desr to Latin Poerry a8 DISTINGUISHED 
rrom Grees.--lIl. Poerny or THe St.ver Ace 
By RK. Y. Tyrrell (late Regius Professor of Greek, 
Trinity College, Dublin). 
Canon Bercuine axp THe Oxsaments Bupric. 
By D. C, LatTueury. 
Tus Epucation or tus DomictLep CoMMUNITY UN 
Inpia. By Horace Pitt Kennedy Skipton. 
Invine anv Stace Licutine. By Bram Stoker. 
A Veertrp Inrerret. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet 
(Member of the Poor Law Commission). 
Britain aNd Ber Orrsruine, By Andrew Carnegie 
Tue Great Svue@ar Provecr. By J. Saxon Miils 
‘Tur Tuumescrew’:a Play in one Act. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
London: Srortiswoonre & Co., Lrp., 
5 New Street Square. 


By Her Grace the Duchess 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Rook- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


(Vols. I.-IV. now ready ; Vols. V.-VIII. next week.) 
The second instalment of four volumes is as follows :— 
Vols. V. & VI. “The Earthly Paradise” (Parts ITT. & IV.) 
Vol. VII. “Grettir the Strong,” “The Vélsunga Saga.” 
Vol. VIII. “The Iceland Journals.” (These Journals of two 
visits to Iceland have hitherto been unpublished.) 

This edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will 
be sold. Orders are only received for the set of twenty-four 
volumes at the price of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but 
this amount may be paid in six quarterly instalments of TWO 
GUINEAS each, as the volumes are published. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Life of Ceorge Joachim Coschen, 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


By the HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. S8vo. 25s. net. 


[Inland Postage 6d. 
‘“*A very interesting and a very informing record of a very memorable 
career,"’— The Times. 
** A fine biography of a fine character.”-—Daily Mail. 


“Of Goschen as a statesman and a political influence we have an admirable 
portrait.’’—Daily News. 


‘RURAL DENMARK AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 4d. 


“ Another feature of ‘Rural Denmark and its Lessons’ is its straightforward 
frankness."’"—Country Life. 

“Tt is all written very simply and straightly and with common sense, Mr. 
equate saw the right people and discussed the right question,”—The Daily 

ail, 


A Saga of the “Sunbeam.” By Horace G. 
HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 8vo. 6e. Gd. net. [Inland Postage 5d, 


** A Saga of the Sunbeam”’ is a delectable volume, written alike with enthus- 
iasm and knowledge and in the holiday spirit.”"—The Standard, 











The Gardens of Gray’s Inn and other 
Verses. By CHRISTIAN TEARLE,. Square crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
{Iniand Postage 3d. 





Essays. By the Rev. Henry Ienarius Dupiuy Ryper. 
Edited by the Rev. FRANCIS BACCHUS, of the Oratory, Birmingham, 
With a Frontispiece. 8vo. 9. net. {Inland Postage 5d. 


The Resurrection and Modern Thought. 


By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., St. Mary’s Hospital, 








Ilford. 8vo. 158. net. (Inland Postage 5d. 
The Edinburgh Review. April, 6s. 
No. 436, APRIL, 1911. 8vo. price 6s. 
I. 7 ROSEBERY’S CHAT- VI. DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
Il, THE ORIGIN OF LAND VII. THECONFLICT OF COLOUR. 


PLAN 
Ill, THE BRITISH ARMY AND 
MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF 


WAR. 
IV. THE PURSUIT OF REASON, 
V. HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THEIR ILLUSTRATION IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE AND 
BERWICKSHIRE, 


VIII, THE BARBARY CORSAIRS, 
IX. ROMAN SCOTLAND. 


X. THE DUCHESSE DU MAINE 
AND HER COURT, 


XI. LORD GOSCHEN. 


The English Historical Review. 


April, 1911. Price, 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D, 





Articles, 
POPE GREGORY VII's DEMAND FOR FEALTY FROM WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR. By Z. N, BROOKE, 
THE YEAR-BOOKS OF EDWARD II. By Prof. GELDART, 
THE “LETTERS AND PAPERS OF HENRY VIII.” By Prof. POLLARD. 
TWO GOVERNORS OF SHREWSBURY DURING THE GREAT CIVIL 
WAR AND THE INTERBREGNUM. By Miss HILDA JOHNSTONE. 
GEORGE I. AND PETER THE GREAT AFTER THE PEACE OF 
NYSTAD. By J. F. CHANCE, 
Notes and Documents. 
Mary, Apsess Or SHartessury. By John Charlies For. Grant sr Kine 
Ropert Bruce oy THE Saerivrpom or Cromarty, 1315, By F. Madan. 
Tur ORIGIN OF THE Name “Prirr Rot.” By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bt., 
LL.D. Tue Arrest oF Roger Mortimer anp Queen Isang. By C. G. 
Ceump. A Puritan SuRvEY OF THE CHURCH IN STAFFORDSHIRE. By Albert 
Peel, And Others. Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


OOKS WANTED :-—Sporting Books and Magazines, 
and with coloured illustrations, andley Cross, 1854; Romford's 
Hounds, 1865: Sponge’s Sporting Four, 1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask 
Mamma, 1858 ; Plain or Binglets, 1860; Jorrock’s Taunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of 
Mytton, 1835-7, Annals of Sporting; Boxiana; Any volumes or monthly num- 
bers. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING, 
No. 545. MAY, 1911. 2s. 64, 


The May number of the Contemronarr Review contains the following 


articles :— 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS SINCE BAGEHOT’S DAYS 
By ALEXANDER GRANT, K.o, 
The writer recalls Bagehot’s warning to the House of Lords of his own day 
and points out that it is through neglect of that warning that the House hag 
come to its present humiliating position. 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE HOLY SEE: Il.—prus x. 
By GRANVELLE 


Pius X., forsaking the wiser policy of his predecessor, is concentrating all 
power in the Vatican and quarrelling with the Governments of Europe, 


THE WOMENKIND OF YOUNG TURKEY 
By Miss E. S, STEVENS 
A picturesque description of the influential liberal ladies of Constanti 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM OF Rr. 
UNION: IIl.—The Constitution of the Primitive Chureh 


By Professor SANDAY, D.D, 
ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


By DORA M. JONES 

THE PICTORIAL ART OF CHINA 
By COUNT DE SOISSONS 
A BRITISH INSTITUTE IN BERLIN AND A GERMAN 
INSTITUTE IN LONDON By Professor BREUL 


The Cambridge professor of German pleads for a pair of institutions is 
which the students of each country may acquaint themselves with the other, 


PRIMAVERA By Lieutenant-Colonel PEDDER 
THE FUNCTIONS OF FASHION 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY 
PROGRAMME ‘MUSIC By GEORGE LILLEY 


A comparison between the gradual decline of Greek sculpture into realism 
and the similar tendency which is said to threaten modern music. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 

Dr. Dillon discusses at length, with prepossessions of his own (1) the tone of 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s speech on arbitration, and (2) the recent extm- 
ordinary proceedings of M. Stolypin. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


LonpDon : 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MAY, 1911. 
Tux Bacupap Rartwar: Tus New Conventions. By H. F. B, Lrxca, M.A, 
*.R.G.S. 


Some Asrects or Lorp Goscuey. By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 

Tue Dec.aration o¥ Lonvoy: A Repiy to “ Excunitor,” By Apureat C, 
C. P. FrrzGeravp, R.N. 

M. Srotypin, Dictator. By R. C, Lona. 

Tue Powers AND THE Far East. By Lancetot F, Lawrow. 

Tue ENGLISHMAN IN E1gHTeENTH CentuRY Frencu Comepy. By Proressos 
GrRotTHwoui anp J. W. Eaton. 

Post Impressionism. By Rocrr Fry. 

Tux Retiaious aND Moral Status or Wacner. By Vernon Les, 

THACKERAY aS Histortan, By Water SICHEL, 

Loxpoy. By Maxim Gorkr. 

Tur Coprrient Bint, 1911. By G. Herpert Terie, 

Marirorover Fam. By Mrs. Woops. 

Tux Gurter Spuinx. By Mrs. Jonn Lane. 

Tur State or THE Game. Ey E, H. D. Sewetu. 

Iw Seancu or Eceru, VIII. By Warter Lennyarp,. 


London; CHAPMAN and HALL, 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Agonists. A Trilogy of God 
and Man (Minos King of Crete. Artadne 
in Naxos. The Deat of Hippolytus) by 
MAURICE HEWLE’TT, Author of “The Forest Lovers. 
ko. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


Revolutionary Ireland and its 
Settlement. By the Kev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, 
Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra College, Dublin. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., 
€.V.0., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 10s. net. 

“Dr, Murray’s handling of this highly controversial subject is worthy of 

pich praise.” —The imes. 

Geology and Geography of 
Northern Nigeria. ly J. D. FALCONER, M.A, 
D.se., F.G.8., &c. With Notes by the late ARTHUR 
LONGBOTTOM, B.A., F.G.S., and an Appendix on the 
Palwzontology of Cretaceous Deposits by HENRY WOODS, 
M.A., F.G.8. With 5 Maps and 24 Plates. 8vo. 10s. net. 


4th EDITION REVISED. 


India: Its Administration and 
Progress. By SIR JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.1. Fourth 
Edition, revised by SIR THOMAS W. HOLDERNESS, 
K.C.S.I. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Modern Artillery in the Field. 
A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 
Principles and Methods of its employment. By Colonel H. A. 
BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) With 14 Plates and 126 Ilus- 
trations in the ‘l'ext. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. {Military Text-Books. 


The Amazing Emperor Helioga- 
balus. By J. STUART HAY, St. John’s College, Oxford, 
With Introduction by J. B. BURY, Litt.D. With 8 page 
plates of Coins and Medals. 8vo. Ss. 6d. net. 

e*e Prospectus post free on application. 


Truth in Religion. Studies in the 
Nature of Christian Certainty. By DUGALD 
MACFADYEN, M.A., Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


Dr. James Denney m the British Weekly :—“* There could not bea better omen 
or true religion than the appearance of a book like this, in which a due ap- 
pr cation of its unchanging truths is combined with a vivid, original, and 
wresting mode of expression.” 


Creative Evolution. By HENRI BERGsON 
Member of the Institute, Professor at the Collége de France 
Authorized Translation by ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D 
8vo. 10s. net. 


“M., Bergson is, of all the stars that have m these latter days appeared in the 
yp) losophic firmament, the only oue whereto the first magnitude ts accorded by 
« most universal consent. Hence it was time that an English translation of his 
nasterpiece ‘ Evolution Créatrice’ should be available.”"—The Athenzum. 


Crystallography and Practical 


Crystal Measurement. By A. E.H. TUTTON, D.Sc. 
MLA., F.R.S., &. Ulustrated 8vo. 380s. net 


World Literature and its place 
in General Culture. By RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
M.A., Ph.D. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. tid. net, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Unknown God. By PUTNAM 
WEALE, Author of “The Human Cobweb,” “ The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s 


‘At times the writer attains to considerable elevation of style; there are 
es of moving and stately prose . . Throughout Mr. Putnam Weale 
aces a considerable insight into human nature, and ‘ The Unknown God’ 
li add to his reputation.” —The Morning Post. 


Nina, By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Trevor Lordship. 4 Love Story. By Mrs. 


HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown Svo. 63 


Jim Hands. A Story of American 
Factory Life. By RICHARD C CHILD Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. 


* [t ts one of those books winch provoke genuime salt from the eyes of the 
revler in the places where the author has laid his humour aside. There is a 
velling doctor’ in it whospeaks of ‘a story that is all wool, a yard wide, and 
sins no shoddy or adulteration whatever,’ and ‘Jim Hands’ might, I think, 

nd. also in the vernacular, ‘I'm the goods.’ **—Punch. 


Klaus Hinrich Baas. py eusrav FRENSSEN. 
Translated from the German. 6s. 
A tine and moving story which flows on ma broad stream of imcident and 


By Mrs. ROGER A. 
PRYOR. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 





THREE or FOUR 


hours of unmitigated pleasure 
says The Spectator in reviewing 
“POOR EMMA!” 


“The announcement of a new novel from the pen of 
Miss Evelyn Tempest revived pleasant memories of ‘ The 
McArdle Peerage,’ and our anticipations of another 
stimulating entertainment have not been falsified . . 
Miss Tempest has given us three or four hours of unmiti- 
gated pleasure. We are glad of this opportunity to 
express our gratitude, and it is our agreeable duty to 
invite our readers to a first-rate entertainment.” Spectater 


POOR EMMA! 
By EVELYN TEMPEST 6/- 


Author of **The McArdle Peerage.” 





Hodder & Stoughton, London. 





BROKEN 
EARTHEN- 
WARE - - 


BY 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


(Now in its ninth edition Price 6/-) is the 
most widely discussed Book of many 
years. Everyone is reading it. It has 
done more than any sermon to silence 
the “lounging critics of conversion.” 
Mr. Begbie produces unimpeachable 
evidence that men, radically bad, radi- 
cally evil, a burden to the State, a scan- 
dal to civilisation and a diszrace to 
humanity, do become under the j:fluence 
of religion, good, honest, industrious 
and kind. 


Read BROKEN EARTHENWARE and you must 
admit the transcendent power of “‘conversio n.” 





LONDON 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD 


NINTH 

EDITION 6/- 
HODDE: \ND STOUGHTON, 
PUBLIS! LONDON, E.C. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Publications, 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 


The Last Galley; tion "4 


Tales. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Daily News :—“ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is a born story-teller ... he is an 
easy and interesting narrator: he has never yet been on speaking terms with 
dulness.”” 

World :—‘‘ These ‘Impressions’ represent some of the best work that has 
come from his pen. He has drawn his pictures clearly, with great feeling 
tempered with no little humour...a very storehouse of entertainment, 
marked all through by that clearness of expression and that charming modesty 
of style which are its author’s most precious attributes.” 


Brazenhead the Great. 2nd Impression. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “The Forest 
Lovers,” “Fond Adventures,” &c. 


Globe :—“* Brazenhead’s adventures constitute a moving panorama of events, 
which Mr. Hewlett has set forth with all his commanding flow of language and 
embroidered with all the magnificent colour of an earlier age.”” 

Daily Graphic :—‘‘ By St. Denis, ay! by the Face he telleth it well, doth 
Messire Maurice Hewlett this story of the Captain Brazenhead.” 


The Major's Niece. 2nd Impression. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “Spanish 
Gold,” “The Seething Pot,” &c. 


Southport Guardian :—‘ A series of breezy and mirth-provoking adventures, 
.. The story is full of fun, and bristles with humour.” 


The Story of Cecilia. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “Her Mother’s 
Daughter,” &c. 


Bookman :—‘‘ If you want a story that is fresh, entertaining, and natural, and 
in which you can meet some very delightful people, you should read ‘ The 
Story of Cecilia.’”’ 


The “Wise Dauber.” 


By W. J. BATCHELDER. With a 

















and other Stories. 
Frontispiece. 
Aberdeen Daily Jovrnal :—** The author is thoroughly at home in everything 
pertaining to fishing, nnd his familiarity with the characteristics of the fisher- 
men results in some delightful pictures of the hardy toilers of the deep.” 


he C f Letiti 
ne Case of Letitia. 
By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 

Orford Chronicle :— Letitia’s tragedy is kept throughout at a high point 
of dignity, derived from Miss Watson's serenity of tone, by her compelling 
theme, and the treatment which pursues it with that suggestion of inevitability 
which is the proof of strength, Miss Watson has instantly arrived.” 








READY MAY 11th. 


A Budget of Tares. 


By AUSTIN PHILIPS, Author of “Red Tape.” 
A Collection of Post Office and other stories. 





In 26 Vols., Gilt Top, Demy 8vo. Gs. net each. 


THE CENTENARY BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF 


William Makepeace Thackeray, 


With Biographical Introduction by his Daughter, 
LADY RITCHIE. 


Some Writings of the Great Novelist hitherto unpublished: 
26 Portraits of the Author, arranged in chronological order 
from the age of 3 onwards; and about 500 separate Plates, 
with very numerous other Illustrations and Facsimileg, 
Printed in large type on fine paper. 
Vols. 1 to 13 oat ons sa Now ready. 
Vol. 14 CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &. Ready May 15. 


And 2 or 3 volumes will be issued early each succeeding month 
until the completion of the Edition on October 16th, 1911. 

Daily Chronicle :—" The finest edition of Thackcray’s works that has yet 
been issued,” 


Punch :—“In respect of paper, print and illustrations, with the added value 
of personal reminiscences of her father contributed by Lady Ritchie, this 
edition leaves nothing to be desired. If one seeks a worthy monument of 
Thackeray, he will find it in this complete collection of his life's work,” 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 





Crown 8vo. 6a. 


The Belmont Book. 


By “VADOS.” With a Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Scotsman :—‘ It is so well written as to leave a reader with a sense 
has seen all these interesting things, and seems sure to become a Peal 
book among readers of a contemplative turn of mind who know, or want 
know, about Normandy.” * 


Large Post 8vo, 78 Gd.nets 282 ~~ 


Ruskin ¢ A Study in Personality. 


By ARTHUB C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window,” &c. 

Daily Graphic :—" High-minded, scholarly, and fluent on an subject 
Benson is here at his very best. Mr. Benson dwells on all the man an 
interests of Ruskin’s life, with the well-bred eloquence, the wide sym the 
enviable grace of style, which give an enduring charm and indivi uality t 
everything that Mr. Benson writes.” 

Scotsman :—‘* Always readable and stimulating, and never letting questions 
of xsthetical philosophy submerge its strong human interest, the work will 
pore welcome to many readers as the best of all possible introductiong to the 
arge and growing Ruskin literature.’’ 








In 2 Volumes. Large Medium 8vo. 31s. Gd. net. 
With 3 Photogravures and 20 pages of Half-tone Ulustrations, 


The Family and Heirs of Sj 


Francis Drake. 


By LADY ELIOTT DRAKE. 





Large Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 


Chalkstream and Moorland: 


Thoughts on Trout Fishing. 
By HAROLD RUSSELL, of the Inner Temple and Midland Circuit, 


ON MAY 4. 
With 32 Pages of Illustrations, Small Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net, 


An Outpost in Papua. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR KENT CHIGNELL, 
Priest of the New Guinea Mission. 
With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF BRISBANE, 
Metropolitan of the Province of Queensland. 

*.* An unpretentious chronicle of a primitive and quite unknown 
village in a wonderful and very nearly unknown country, furnishing 
materials for thoughtful and reasoned judgments on the real nature 
of the outpost work and the daily lives of those spiritual soldiers of 
fortune whose proudest boast it is that they are foreign missionaries, 


READY SHORTLY. 
With a Frontispiece, Portrait in Photogravure, and 8 pages of 
half-tone illustrations. Demy S8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


My Naval Career and Travels. 


By ApmrraL OF THE FLEET 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD H. SEYMOUR, O.M., G.C.B., &e, 
*,.* Admiral Seymour hopes that his memoirs will be read by 
naval officers, who a be interested to see the changes in what 6 
probably the finest profession in the world, viz., the British Navy. 
NEW 3s. Gd. NET EDITION. 
WORKS BY ARTHUR C. BENSON, 


1. The Upton Letters. 


READY MAY ll, 


2. From a College Window. 


Guardian :—"* We have nothing but praise for Mr. Benson’s book. His styleat 
its best rises to real beauty, and it is rare to light on two consecutive pages ia 
which it is wholly lacking in charm.” 

*,* Other Volumes to Follow. 


“CORNHILL” 


For MAY. Price One Shilling. 
Now Ready. Contents. 

Tue Cass or Ricnarp Mesynetu., Chaps. 1X.-X. By Mas 
Humparyr Warp, 

CuHarRtoTTe Bronte’s Srreer By Gsraw 
CUMBERLAND, 

Brotuer Jupas. By Lucia M. Cooxs. 

Tue Bass-FisHer or St. Berts. By Eric Parker. 

Tux Scorrish Homzs anp Havun's or R, L. Stevenson, 
Frora Masson, 

Tamine Animas. By Frepsricx Boris. 

Otp Irish Memworizs. By J. M. Canuwe wu. 

“My Hovusz sHALL BR CALLED THE House or Prayer.” By 
Wirt Hore Hopeson, 

Tus Leaves or THE TreE—Bisyor Ligutvoor. 
Benson, 

tz, Lost Ipnicenia. Chapters 17-20. By Agnxs and EarrrToy¥ 
ASTLE, 

Ar rue Sien or tae Proven.—l. Cuaries Dickens. By taf 
Br, Hon, G, W. E. Busseuu.—2. Siem Water Scorr. By AypREeW Laxe 
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